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HE REFORM—some will call 

it revolution—now going on in 
the University whence this book has 
issued, imparts additional interest 
to the pages which lie open before 
us; for though they are not in- 
tended to advocate any particular 
set of opinions, theological, social, 
or political, it is impossible to look 
into them without perceiving the 
change which is coming over the 
Rhodyeinian spirit. 

Numero Deus impare gaudet. The 
essays constituting the volume are 
nine. The numbers would have been 
ten, but the essay on ‘Constantinople 
and the Byzantine Empire’ has 
been withdrawn in consequence of 
the unexpected length to which the 
last has extended. So instead of a 
Decad we have the exact number of 
the Muses. As we look forward to 
the appearance of the tenth—for in 
the Sieencemans it is modestly 
hoped that the undertaking may 
meet with sufficient encouragement 
to warrant its being continued in 
succeeding years—we must be con- 
tent with the postponement of a 
theme highly interesting at the pre- 
sent moment, and regard the coin- 
cidence with the number of the 
daughters of Jupiter and Mne- 
mosyne as a good omen. 

Of this number Oriel contributes 
two; Exeter, two; Balliol, one; 
Queen’s, one; Lincoln, one; Mag- 
dalen Hall, one; andthe sound De- 
puty Reader in Geology, one. 

ere is the muster roll :— 

I. Lucretius and the Poetic Cha- 
racteristics of his Age. By W. Y. 
Sellar, late Fellow of Oriel College. 

II. Suggestions on the Best Means 
of Teaching English History. By 
J. A. Froude, late Fellow of Exeter 
College. 

If. Alfred de Musset. By F. 
ze Palgrave, Fellow of Exeter Col- 

ege. 


* Oxford Essays. 
W. Parker and Son. Octavo, 
VOL. LI. NO. CCCIY. 
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ESSAYS#* 


IV. The Plurality of Worlds. 
By Henry J. S. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College. 

V. Persian Literature. By E. 
B. Cowell, Magdalen Hall. 

VI. Crime and its Excuses. By 
the Rev. W. Thomson, Fellow of 
Queen’s College. 

VII. The Neighbourhood of Ox- 
ford and its Geology. By John 
Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S., Deputy 
Reader in Geology. 

ri i Philosophy of 


VIII. Hegel's 
Right. By t C. Sandars, late Fel- 
low of Oriel College. 

And, though last, not least in any 
sense of the word, 

IX. Oxford Studies. By the Rev. 
M. Pattison, Fellow of Lincoln 
College. 

We should like to have seen 
the faces of the Dons of some 
forty, or, by’r Lady, some fifty 
years since at such an apparition, 
evoked, mark you, for the most 
part, by Fellows of Colleges, or 
those who have been Fellows of 
Colleges; and we are very much 
mistaken if the infraction would 
not have been pronounced, in the 
choicest Latin, flat burglary as 
ever was committed. But great 
is Chronos:— 


—Quod optanti Divam promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro. 


Tt will be seen by the table of 
contents above stated that there is 
no attempt at concealment. The 
coat of darkness is disdained; each 
knight hangs out his shield ready to 
answer all comers; and we are 
bound to acknowledge that the 
lances are keen and well-tempered, 
the staves sound and not heavy, and 
the panoply of proof. 

When we were asked to give a 
notice of these essays we hesitated ; 
not from any unwillingness, for the 
subjécts, and the treatment of them, 
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were: equally pleasant to us; but 
from feeling that, even if our ability 
were as strong as our will, it would 
be impossible to do justice to them 
here. No one can peruse the 

apers before us without an acknow- 
Slemaah that there is hardly one 
of them that would not justify, nay, 
demand, if properly dealt with, an 
elaborate: critical discussion for its 
own share. The most that we can 
afford will be a cursory glance as we 
pass them in review. 

Mr. Sellar has brought to the 
consideration of Lucretius and the 
Poetie Characteristics of his Age 
that first of all requisites for such a 
task, the poetical temperament, 
chastened by considerable learning, 
and no superficial acquaintance with 
poets both ancient and modern. 
Commencing with a justly drawn 
comnarison between Greek and Ro- 
man poetry, he points out the pro- 
vincial birth of the Latin poets, and 
the charm of their poetry, arising 
from the Italian air which it breathes 
—‘from something not purely Ro- 
man, yet akin to the Roman spirit, 
and very distinct from the mere 
influence of Greek culture andideas.’ 
He then traces its progress from the 
age of Ennius to that of Lucretius, 
inquiring into the Greek influences, 
and not forgetting the facilities for 
foreign travel which their hold over 
the world, the systematic extension 
of their government, and their mas- 
tery over the natural obstacles to 
the intercommunication of nations, 
gave to the Roman people. Nor 
does he forget the country life of 
the Romans, so favourable to the 
flow of the fresh springs of poetic 
feeling, and so refreshing to heart 
and spirit, by impulses of sky, hill, 
and valley, lake, stream, and ocean, 
at some lovely Sirmio, or Tivoli, or 
delicious breezy Baix. The state of 
the language, and the successful 
struggle of the poet with the poverty 
of his native tongue, are then ably 
discussed, not without allusion to 
the generous and enthusiastic ad- 
miration with which he repays his 
debt to Ennius, to whom he owed 
the form of his rhythm, and some- 
thing perhaps of the notion of his 
work; though there can be no 
doubt that the first. conception of 
it was due to Greek writers and 
early natural philosophers, of the 
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most celebrated of whom, Empe- 
docles of Agrigentum, Lucretius, 
though he dissents from some of 
his views, writes with the deepest 
love, admiration, and reverence. 
The personal history of the poet 
is then touched as ably as the very 
scanty materials which have come 
down to us will permit. We 
agree with Mr. Sellar in his - 
nion of the improbability of the 
story of the madness of Lucretius. 
No doubt the partition that sepa- 
rates genius from insanity is very 
thin; but if, as our essayist ob- 
serves, we look to the poem itself, 
we find that no work of ancient 
or modern times proclaims more 
clearly the sanity of its author. 
The account of the poet’s suicide in 
the forty-fourth year of his age 
cannot be contradicted: by the same 
internal improbability ; for too truly 
is it stated that in an ancient Ro- 
man, and in one possessing the tenets 
of a philosophic system, such a fate 
must not be regarded as a proof of 
morbid weakness or insanity. Sui- 
cide among these stern ancients 
was, in a great majority of cases, 
the result of the most calm and 
austere determination. The elegant 
and learned author of the Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England cha- 
racterizes it, indeed, as the pre- 
tended heroism, but real cowardice, 
of the Stoic philosophers, who de- 
stroyed themselves to avoid those 
ills which they had not the fortitude 
to endure. Lucretius attributes the 
death of Democritus by his own 
hand to a much higher motive. 
‘ Denique, Democritum postquam matura 
vetustas 
Admonuit memores motus languescere 
mentis, 
Sponte sua leto caput obvius optulit ipse.’ 
As he himse'f combined, with the defi- 
nite creed of a philosopher, the fortitude, 
severity, and stern will of a Roman, 
there is nothing to render it improbable 
that he, too, chose his own time for 
leaving this life. If there is any truth 
in the story of his frenzy, it is more 
likely that it overtook him when his 
work was welladvanced, and that, feel- 
ing that the greatest of calamities had 
fallen on him, that which he speaks of 
as the deadly disease of the soul,— 
‘Adde furorem animi proprium atque 
oblivia rerum, 


Adde quod in nigras lethargi mergitur 
undas,’ 
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he may have sought refuge from it in 
death, than that any considerable part 
of his poem was composed in lucid in- 
tervals, during which his broken intel- 
lect regained for a time its original 
power. Such perfect restoration from 
frequent fits of insanity is surely among 
the most improbable of suppositions. 


That Lucretius was a man of ac- 
tion, as well as of literature and 
pleasure, is clear. As Pretor* he 
opposed ‘Great Julius,’ when, on 
his appointment to the government 
of Gaul, he fixed his camp before 
the city gates, and there lay, with 
his host, for some months, overawing 
the nobility, and abetting the designs 
of Clodius. 

But we are dealing with Lucretius 
as a poet and philosopher. Turn we, 
then, to his adoption of the philo- 
sophy of Epicurus, and his opinions 
on death :— 

It would seem (says Mr. Sellar) that 
his natural temper, his intellectual 
tastes, and the circumstances of his age, 
combined to make him a follower of 
Epicurus. ‘ Peace’ was what he craved 
for himself, aud preached with earnest 
zeal to others ; ‘peace,’ especially from 
the fears, desires, and passions of human 
nature. He traced the root of evil to 
man’s own unsatisfied and corrupt 
heart, rather than to the circumstances 
in which he was placed— 

‘ Intellegit ibi vitium vas efficere ipsum, 
Omniaque illius vitio corrumpier intus, 

Que conlata foris, et commoda, cunque 

venirent,.’ 

He adheres to the Epicurean dogma, 
that “pleasure is the highest good,’ or 
rather that it is the law which all life 
obeys (duc vite dia voluptas) ; but all 
sensuality and violent emotion, whatever 
is recompensed by reaction or destroys 
the equilibrium of enjoyment, is con- 
demned as destructive of the peace of 
the soul. In a long passage of the 
third book, perhaps of more sustained 
depth and solemnity than any other in 
the poem, he endeavours to ‘fight the 
fear of death,’ by considerations founded 
on its deep, insensible, and uncomplain- 
ing rest, on the inadequacy of life, even 
though prolonged through all genera- 
tions of men, to satisfy man’s craving 
for excitement (where he utters the old 
complaint, ‘there is nothing new under 
the sun’—eadem sunt omnia semper) ; 
and on the unmanly weakness of com- 
plaining against the inevitable decree 
that had gone forth against all alike ; 
against kings and heroes, poets and 
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sages, as well as the lowest slaves of 
past generations :— 
‘ Scipiades, belli ‘fulmen, 
horror, 
Ossa dedit terre, proinde ac famul 
infimus esset.’ 
He bows before the majesty of Death, 
and resigns himself to the awful, be- 
cause blind and irresistible, might of 
Nature. How simple, yet august and 
sad, are these words, ossa dedit terre ; 
and, again, that line, recurring more 
than once in his poem— 
‘Morte obité quorum tellus amplectitur 
ossa !’ 
He writes as one who had a heart to 
feel the priceless blessings of life, and 
who knew and valued the truest source 
of happiness to man. Very tender, 
surely, and touching, and rising into far 
purer regions than the atmosphere of 
his time and country, is the feeling of 
these lines :— 
‘Jam jam non domus accipiet te leta, 
neque uxor 
Optima, nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Preripere et tacit& pectus dulcedine 
tangent. 
Non _poteris 
tuisque 
Presidium.’ 
If the human heart could ever ac- 
quiesce in the doom of annihilation, 
nowhere—neither in the cold philosophy 
of a Hume, nor the earnest sympathy 
of a Shelley, still less in the mockery of 
a. Voltaire, or the pride of modern 
dogmatists—could it find words of 
support so strong, yet so passionately 
mournful, Yet even from this doom of 
what seems to us despair, he enforces 
the terrible earnestness of life. He 
shows, in a spirit that reminds us of the 
noblest passages in the Roman satirists, 
how that life, whose loss they dread, is 
wasted by men in sloth, weakness, 
restlessness, and folly. 


One word, obiter, as to the pas- 
sage last quoted. We de not mean 
to deny that there may be good rea- 
son for the reading above given; 
but, like the man who could only 
read out of his own book, and the 
child who cried when the words of 
his favourite tale were altered, we 
confess our contentment with that 
to which we have been accustomed 
from the beginning. 

At jam non domus accipiet te leta 
neque uxor 

Optima, nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 

Preripere, et tacité pectus dulcedine 
tangeut : 


Carthaginis 


factis florentibus esse 


* BC. 58. 
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Non poteris factis tibi fortibus, esse 
tuisque 

Presidio: miser! 
omnia ademit 

Una dies infesta tibi tot premia vite. 


Our own Gray must have had this 
exquisite passage in his mind when 
he wrote, in the most beautiful of 
all elegies, 

For them no more the blazing hearth 
shall burn, 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Orclimb hisknees the envied kiss toshare. 

Touching as this is, we must con- 
fess that it does not, in our opinion, 
equal the Romanlines. The eager- 
ness of the children is more vividly 
painted by the words occurrent and 
oscula preripere; whilst the unut- 
terable fulness of affection and 
nestling tenderness glowing in the 
line ending 
—— et tacita pectus dulcedine tangunt, 
are but coldly portrayed by 


No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Orclimb his knees the envied kiss toshare. 


o miser! aiunt, 


But, to return to our accomplished 
essayist : 

How grandly earnest, too, is the 
truth, and how noble in its simplicity is 
the expression of this line— 

‘ Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus 
usu! 

It is surely a great proof of the neces- 
sity that there was for a higher truth being 
at that time given to man, when we find 
that the hopes and fears of the most 
gifted and most earnest men then living 
were bounded by the horizon of this 
world. The other poet of the age, 
Catullus, held the same gloomy faith. 
His life was supported by no system of 
a. by no austere contemplation, 

y no fortitude based on self-conscious 
reflection. Death is to him an idea not 
of majesty or awe, but of gloom and 
abhorrence, from which he shrunk away, 
and which he tried to forget among the 
pleasures congenial to his youth and 
temperament, and not strictly con- 
demned by his age ; and among purer 
enjoyments, supplied by his frank, 
affectionate heart, and by his passionate, 
artist-like devotion to beauty, whether 
in old song and legend, or in living 
nature. 

Lucretius, it is true, denied the im- 
mortality of the soulas a materialist, 
and, consequently, there is no place 
in his creed for a system of future 
rewards and punishments. He con- 
sidered the terrors caused by super- 
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stition the great curse of human 
nature. He despised the tales of 
Tantalus, Sisyphus, Tityos, and of 
the torments in Tartarus, but he 
was no Atheist. He acknowledged 
the existence of gods, ‘beings of 
pure essence, exempt from death, 
decay, and wasting passions, sup- 
- in all things by the liberal 

unty of nature, and dwelling above 
the darkness and storms of our at- 
mosphere, in regions of far-spread 
light ;’ but he repudiated the doc- 
trine of a divine creation of the 
world, and denied the dogma of a 
superintending Providence. That 
he regarded the gods with reverence 
is, nevertheless, manifest. All the 
initial lines of the several books are 
lofty, and in some instances grand ; 
but none surpass, in our opinion, 
the invocation to Venus, with which 
the poem opens, in grandeur and re- 
verential earnestness ; and we en- 
tirely concur with Mr. Sellar in his 
estimate of this splendid address to 
the Power whose manifestations are 
the subject of the six books De 
Rerum Naturd. Of the Roman's 
poetical excellence—whether we 
consider his harmony, expression, 
vividness of conception, reality, and 
truth, or his pre ne of analogies, 
extensive and piercing observation, 
emo- 
tions of joy, pathos, and tenderness 
—none can doubt; and we only 
wish we could indulge ourselves in 
dwelling longer on a poem which 
has always possessed a great charm 
for us, and which it is most gratify- 
ing to see illustrated by a kindred 
spirit ; for, like the dervise in the 
Oriental tale, Mr. Sellar seems to 
have ‘ shot his soul’ into the remains 
of the reanimated Roman page. 

It is but just to let Mr. Sellar 
speak for himself in his conclusion, 
wherein he considers the relation of 
Lucretius to modern poets. 

We must bid adieu to a subject that 
might easily be extended to a length 
much beyond what the limits of our 
space will permit. The more attentively 
we dwell on this work of exquisite 
genius, the more vividly its beauties 
reveal themselves. Perhaps in some 
ways Lucretius may come more home to 
our modern sympathies than to those of 
the world in which he lived. Without re- 
minding us altogether of any one modern 
poet or philusopher, he brings before us 
many of those modes of thought and 


and his power of re 
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emotion that have been represented by 
distinguished men in later times. In 
the way in which he recognises and 
earnestly enforces the principle, that a 
‘pure heart’ is the truest aim of man ; and 
in his doctrine, that our peace can be se- 
cured only by unmurmuring resignation, 
he anticipates some of the doctrines of 
Spinoza ; although the modern thinker 
must have enjoyed a far more real calm 
than was compatible with the fervid 
feelings and imagination of the Roman 
poet. Again, his passionate enjoyment 
of Nature, and his poetic sense of her 
beauty, combined with his scientific 
interest in all physical phenomena, and 
the reverence which the perception of 
relations and interdependencies excites 
in him, appear to proclaim a character 
of intellect similar to that of such great 
and genial men of science as Alexander 
von Humboldt. As a poet, by the sus- 
tained majesty of his style, by the sense 
of sublimity ever present to him, by his 
high self-confidence and lofty scorn of 
his adversaries, by his fondness for 
objects of pomp and magniticence, 
strangely blending with austerity, and 
by the love of ‘ plain living,’ he reminds 
us of some of the characteristics of 
Milton ; while the nature of his subject, 
his dislike of practical life, and his dis- 
belief in all divine truth, appear in as 
striking contrast with the theme, the 
life, and the faith of our great English 
poet. In some respects he displays the 
contemplative and poetic excellence of 
our more recent poets ; and perhaps we 
are not doing injustice to them when we 
claim for him, in respect of his intense 
reality, a superiority to Shelley, and, in 
respect of consistent strength, to Words- 
worth. Though, like the other Latin 
poets, he wants inventiveness, yet he 
shows no want of other characteristics of 
originality. He was the first among 
either Greeks or Romans who, discard- 
ing the creations of the fancy, revealed 
the infinite poetry of real existence. 
This is perhaps his greatest claim to our 
megard. Rarely has any one combined 
with such poetic gifts as he possessed, 
the keen and subtle intellect of a philo- 
sopher. His highest poetry arises from 
the combined action of two faculties, 
often widely separated—the power of 
‘vision’ and the power of understand- 
ing. Nor did he fail through the want 
of those other requisites of poetic power 
—a feeling heart and a truthful har- 
monious utterance. As a man _ he 
manifests self-dependence, fortitude, and 
the truest tenderness, pure, disinterested, 
unswerving love of truth, and an earnest 
sympathy with whatever is genuine in 
e Joys and sorrows of humanity. 
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Mr. Froude’s Suggestions on the 
Best Means of Teaching English 
History next demand our notice. 
Powerfully and unsparingly written, 
by a master of his subject, terribly 
in earnest, this remarkable essay 
must command attention. Unlike 
those persons who take for granted 
all that they read, and seeing no ob- 
stacles till they stumble over them, 
think English history easy and 
straightforward, Mr. Froude points 
out the difficulties with which it is 
surrounded, and lays bare the scio- 
lism of modern popular education. 
After referring to the method gene- 
rally followed at popular schools 
where epitomes of Hume, or Lin- 
gard, or Sharon Turner, or Burnet, 
or Collier, are run together, on the 
principles of the various shades of 
ublic opinion, and implicitly fol- 
owed when they do not contradict 
each other, he truly observes that 
when they do, they are made to 
neutralize each other by a judicious 
intermixture, or the choice between 
them is determined by the theolo- 
gical or political sympathies of the 
compiler. He then states the con- 
dition of opinion which has brought 
about the recent changes in Univer- 
sity education, and is somewhat 
severe on the faith in a new myste- 
rious entity, which its votaries call 
Progress—‘ a faith in Progress, as 
men used to say a faith in God; a 
very singular condition of mind, and 
which will, one day, lead to some- 
what unexpected issues.’ 

In the application of this condi- 
tion of mind to education, there is, 
as he observes, this difficulty, that 
whereas knowledge is becoming in- 
finite, the capacity of any single 
mind is wholly finite; that out of 
the ever expanding circumference of 
subjects now within the mind’s 
reach, it is necessary even for the 
grown man to choose some segment 
to which he must confine his atten- 
tion, giving up the hope of univer- 
sality. 

Very well, it may be said, let the 
studenis choose. No, says Mr. 
Froude, the very consequence of 
such infinity and finity demands that 
young men must have some selec- 
tion made for them by others, since 
they themselves are unfit to choose. 

ut the public opinion of which 
he is speaking deals with this most 
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difficult question in what he not in- 
aptly calls its own off-hand summary 
style; and as it cannot teach the 
whdle of everything, consoles itself 
with the conclusion that it can, at 
least, teach something of it—some- 
thing of all history, something of 
science, something of all the modern 
languages—let every pupil receive, 
as far as possible, a general notion 
of the results of all discoveries in 
all departments of human know- 
ledge. 

‘What are your studies at pre- 
sent?’ was the question put by a 
friend to a young lady, at an ‘estab- 
lishment,’ just entering her teens. 

‘Arts and Sciences, History, 
French, Italian,and German, Music, 
Drawing, and all the rest of it,’ 
was the reply. 

So much for modern popular 
schools. With regard to the Lon- 
don University, Mr. Froude must 
speak for himself :— 


At Oxford, for a first class, there was 
required before the recent changes a 
knowledge of the two classical lan- 
guages, Greek and Latin, to be tested 
by examination in a few choice poets 
and orators; a knowledge of moral 
philosophy as treated by Aristotle ; and 
portions of Greek and Roman history, 
comprising somewhere about a hundred 
years of the former, and of the latter, 
such.part of it as contained the account 
of the origin and first growth of the 
Roman Commonwealth. More than 
this, it used to be supposed that the 
mind of a young man of twenty-one 
would fail of adequately mastering. 
Little did those persons who drew up so 
paltry a scheme of subjects dream of the 
expansion of intellectual power which 
would be witnessed by the nineteenth 
eentury. At the London University, 
in the pass examination for a bachelor’s 
degree (and degrees are there taken at 
the age at which the course at Oxford 
only commences), there are required 
(we believe we speak fairly within com- 
pass) the Greek and Latin, the French 
and German languages, logic, moral 
philosophy, an indefinite quantity of 
mathematics, astronomy, anatomy, or- 
ganic chemistry, and a general acquaint- 
ance with the results of all the other 
physical sciences ; all Greek history, all 
Roman history ; and, as if this were not 
enough, thrown in as a mere trifle to 
make the grouping complete, all English 
history ; this is only for the bachelor’s 
degree. For the degree of M.A., taken 
two years later, all Ancient history is 
required, and all European history to 
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the close of the eighteenth century. In 
fact, an average boy of nineteen or 
twenty, with no ‘thought of honours, 
but aspiring merely to a common degree, 
is expected to be able to answer ques- 
tions upon all matters whatsoever which 
have as yet been done, or taught, or 
thought, or suffered by the human race ; 
a very considerable range of subjects. 
The examination questions would petrify 
the cleverest man who ever came out 
senior ‘wrangler; and they are always 
ostentatiously printed for the astonish- 
ment of an admiring public. See, they 
seem to say, what we teach! Look at it 
in'the length of it, the depth and the 
breadth of it, and then compare with it, 
if the very mentioning of the com- 
parison is not ridiculous, the pitiful 
achievement of the old Universities. 


Bitter irony this; but the sting 
is below :— 

And, doubtless, if questions asked 
were a fair specimen of knowledge ob- 
tained, the Gower-street council might 
well point with exultation to what they 
have accomplished. Unfortunately ques- 
tions are not answers; and we once 
suggested to a professor at this institu- 
tion, that it would contribute much to 
the assurance of thinking persons if, 
along with their questions, they would 
print occasionally afew of the average 
answers which are sent in to them, the 
answers of such of the men as had been 
allowed ‘to pass with tolerable credit. 
We could ‘thus form some more definite 
notion, not of what was supposed to be 
taught, but of what was actually learnt. 


‘So much for’ — Gower-street! 
And Mr. Froude adds, that the 
London University does but repre- 
sent, on a large scale, the system 
now endeavouring to spread itself 
over all the schools in the country, 
and gradually forcing its way into 
Oxford and ‘Cambridge, the object 
of intellectual ambition being, to use 
Mr. Froude’s expression, a sort of 
diluted omniscience. Now, it is 
truly observed, that whatever Ox- 
ford has done or not done, she has 
at least accomplished this—what 
her best men know, they know 
thoroughly. It may be a little ; it 
may fall very short of what might 
be within their reach, but, such as 
it is, they know it. Can as much 
be said of some of our modern 


‘teachers? "We have seen how Mr. 


Froude has dealt with the London 
University ; now let us see how he 
handles what may be called the 
Legal University :— 
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A short time ago, when it was pro- 
posed that the law examination on ad- 
mission to the bar should be made a 
reality, and English history was naturally 
selected as a subject on which knowledge 
was to be required, a list of books was 
given out by the legal authorities, in 
which the students were to hold them- 
selves prepared to be examined. This 
list was of rather a singular kind. An 
unhappy candidate for legal service, 
struck with terror at what was demanded 
of him, and supposing that he was really 
and honestly expected to read all the 
books which were mentioned in it, pro- 
ceeded, in order to test the possibility of 
accomplishing his task, to count the 
pages of the volumes; and he dis- 
covered that if he read thirty pages an 
hour, for three years, at the rate of six- 
teen hours a day, he would have com- 
pleted a first perusal of them. Such a 
list, one would be glad to think, was 
drawn up in irony; if it was not, the 
mere selection betrayed the ignorance of 
those who composed it ; books of merit, 
and books of no merit whatsoever re- 
ceiving equally emphatic recommenda- 
tion: and it would seem as if these gen- 
tlemen had never themselves read the 
books which they had selected, but, in 
the mere vanity of display, had heaped 
together the titles of the different 
volumes which they recollected that 
bore upon the matter. Something of a 
similar kind may be remembered by such 
of my readers as attended the lectures, 
some twelve or fourteen years ago, of a 
certain celebrated Divinity professor.* 
The amount of knowledge or thought in 
those lectures was not astonishing. The 
professor supposed that he was fulfilling 
his duty towards his class in prescribing 
a course of study as preparatory for 
ordination, for which thirty years of 
inveterate application would have im- 
perfectly sufficed. Like the learned 
propounders of the Law studies, he was 
displaying his real ignorance in his 
affectation of knowledge ; and both alike 
are illustrations of the modern sciolism, 
which, in the effort to know about 
everything, actually knows very little 
indeed. 


All which we commend to the 
Council of Legal Education, and to 


the Readers and Masters of the 
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Libraries of those ancient and 
honourable societies, the several 
inns of eourt. 

When a friend pointed out to 
Lord North a printed storm of the 
most virulent invective, adding that 
the systematic slanderer really 
ought now to be prosecuted, for 
every charge from the begianing to 
the end of it was false— Then,’ 
lisped Lord North, ‘let him alone, 
I don’t care for that; it is the truth 
the fellow tells that annoys me.’ 

Now do not let it be supposed 
for a moment that we place Mr. 
Froude in the slanderous class, or 
anywhere near it. His essay is the 
honest, earnest work of an acute, 
learned, earnest, honest man, with 
a good deal of the perfervidum in- 
genium in his composition; and 
when he strikes, like every earnest 
man of strength, he strikes hard. 
Neither does he omit, as he passes, 
to give authors as well as institu- 
tions something to remember him 
by. That amusing book, The Lives 
of the Chancellors, has, it seems, 
found a place on'the list of the new 
Oxford school, ‘and woe to my 
Lord Chief Justice.’ 

It must not be thought that Mr. 
Froude deems it possible to resist, 
the pressure of public opinion, or 
that reform is not required. On 
the contrary, he considers a substi- 
tution of subjects now inevitable; 
but he also thinks that Oxford and 
Cambridge must deal with what 
they have undertaken in a manner 
willdly different ‘from what this 
‘ opinion’ would accept as sufficient, 
or they will haye sacrificed a cer- 
tain, i iapenioak, good, for a certain, 
and positive evil. It is against that 
general knowledge, which is general 
ignorance, that his shafts are di- 
rected. The teachers must them- 
selves be taught. The examiners 
must examine the value of what 
they prescribe with more accuracy 
than the lists hitherto issued indi- 
cate. The best books, and none 


* This reminds us of a story ‘told by the Rev. Richard Hooper, in his agreeable 


sketch of Music and Musicians (Willis, 42, Charing-cross, 1855). 


‘A most worthy 


and kind professor of divinity at one of our twin universities’ —Cambridge we opine 
18 meant— ‘ used always to commence his truly excellent and instructive lectures in 


the manner we have just mentioned. 


‘Gentlemen,’ said he, when on the subject 


of ecclesiastical history, ‘on this point, perhaps, Cardinal Fleury’s Histoire Eecle- 
sastique might be read. "Tis true, ‘tis usually published in 37 volumes, .4to, but it 


will amply repay the perusal.’ ’ 
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but the best, must there appear. 
We must know what English his- 
tory means, and probe it inwardly 
as well as view it outwardly; and 
of a verity, historic doubts do 
abound, when we go deep in the 
pursuit, though no misgivings may 
arise to the view of the superficial 
observer. 


Who now questions, to mention an 
extreme instance, that Anne Boleyn’s 
death was the result of the licentious 
caprice of Henry? and yet her own 
father, the Earl of Wiltshire, her uncle, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the hero of Flodden 
Field, the Privy Council, the House of 
Lords, the Archbishops and Bishops, 
the House of Commons, the Grand Jury 
of Middlesex and three other juries, 
assented without, as far as we know, an 
opposing voice, to the proofs of her 
guilt, and approved of the execution of 
the sentence against her. There is this 
tremendous weight of testimony, yet her 
innocence is now assumed as a matter 
of course. Mr. Hallam considers it 
almost criminal to doubt it. So public 
opinion has ruled in this matter ; while, 
if she were innocent, even in the Rome 
of Nero, we cannot find a parallel for 
the baseness and infamy of the English 
people who thus encouraged a crime so 
atrocious. Even in Rome there were 
noble-natured men who preferred in- 
evitable death to passing over in silence 
their own and their country’s shame. 
According to the common hypothesis of 
the Tudor age, the English nation, at 
the time when their courage and their 
chivalry were the terror and the admira- 
tion of the world, were yet, at that very 
time, the basest and most contemptible 
of which the history of the world has 

reserved a record. This may be true, 

ut if it be, it is a phenomenon by itself, 
like nothing else we ever heard or read 
of; and our surprise is not diminished 
by observing that the popular opinion 
of which we have been speaking, sees no 
difficulty whatsoever in it. 


But Mr. Froude is not one of 
those who point out evils and dif- 
ficulties without suggesting reme- 
dies. His notion off obtaining his- 
toric insight through contemporary 
legislation, and his observations on 
the probable effects of the study of 
the statutes, as well as his general 
opinions with regard to teaching, 
are well worth the attention of those 
whose duty it may be to super- 
intend a school of history. 


From history to romance the 
transition is easy, and, indeed, we 
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have heard more than one history, 
French as well as English, charac- 
terized as the most pleasant of ro- 
mances. Here we turn the page, 
and Mr. Palgrave’s interesting pa- 
per on the works of Alfred de Mus- 
set is before us. In romance, taken 
in its largest aspect, whatever may 
be the opinion with regard to his- 
tory, our brilliant and imaginative 
neiyhbours and allies leave us, now 
that the Wizard of the North sleeps 
in Dryburgh Abbey, at an im- 
measurable distance; though, in 
the domestic department, our be- 
nevolent and tender Dickens and 
our caustic Thackeray—Pendennis 
has his moments of tenderness too 
—stand unrivalled. But of the 
numbers of our countrymen — ay, 
and, if the truth were known, of our 
countrywomen—to whom the names 
of Victor Hugo, Eugene Sue, the 
vivid and prodigally prolific A. 
Dumas, and his spirit-moving and 
tear-compelling son, Madame Dude. 
vant, and others, risen and rising, 
are household words, how few have 
heard of Alfred de Musset—‘a 
writer not silenced by the terrors 
of the day, or limited by the bonds 
of politics; but capable of ascent 
into regions calmer and more for- 
tunate—the kingdom of thought, 
that outlasts mortal dynasties—the 
palace more gloricus than imperial 
dwellings—the Elysian fields of 
imagination.” So—truly and elo- 
quently—writes Mr. Palgrave. And 
it is a proof of the pure and imagi- 
native character of the genius of 
Alfred de Musset that he has 
avoided the snare into which s0 
many among the great French poets 
—from Corneille to Victor Hugo— 
have fallen, and has nowhere 
touched, as a politician, on political 
events. Those fatal politics—irre- 
sistible as the enormous magnetic 
rock in the Arabian tale—that huge 
loadstone to which all the iron that 
held together every ship that ap- 
proached it flew—those attractive 
and destructive politics, which, im 
France, of late years, have wrecked 
so many. There was a time—it 
seems, as Mr. Palgrave says, but 
yesterday—when Lamartine had 
not yet dreamt of them, or Guizot 
tasted of exile. And yet the muse of 
Alfred de Musset has not been 
sparing in her inspirations. Just 
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look at the list which heads the ar- 
ticle before us. 1. La Confession 
dun Enfant du Siécle. 2. Nou- 
velles (Emmeline, &c.) 3. Contes 
(Le Merle Blanc, &c.) 4. Comé- 
dies et Proverbes. 5. Premieres 
Poésies, 1829-1835. 6. Poésies 
Nouvelles, 1836-1852. 

Musset’s earlier collection comprised 
the period between 1829-1835. The 
second, first gathered together within the 
last three years, carries us on to 1852. 
But, before this latter publication, a 
series of tales and novels had sufficiently 
proved his mastery over prose writing, 
and his happy inventiveness in plot and 
incident ; while, later still, by the pro- 
duction of a series of Comédies and 
Proverbes, our versatile author attained 
that true prize of French envy and 
ambition—theatrical success. 

To theatrical success, that load- 
star of the French poets, we seem 
to have ceased to aspire, content, 
when we do glimmer, to shine by 
their borrowed light. 

Mr. Palgrave gives the following 
vigorous sketch from the Confession, 
the opening of which is laid during 
the period of the wars of Napoleon. 
In what a ‘feverish and animating 
atmosphere’—the well-chosen words 


are Mr. Palgrave’s—did the youth 
of that age grow up! 

Pendant les guerres de l'empire, tandis 
que les maris et les fréres étaient en 
Allemagne, les méres inquiétes avaient 
mis au monde une génération ardente, 


pile, nerveuse. Concus entre deux 
batailles, élevés dans les colléges aux 
roulements des tambours, des milliers 
denfants se regardaient entre eux d’un 
il sombre, en essayant leurs muscles 
chétifs. De temps en temps leurs 
péres ensanglantés apparaissaient, les 
soulevaient sur leurs poitrines cha- 
marrées d’or, puis les posaient & terre et 
remontaient & cheval. 

But after Napoleon’s fall :— 

Alors ces hommes de Il'empire, qui 
avaient tant couru et tant égorgé, em- 
brasstrent leurs femmes amaigries et 
parltrent de leurs premitres amours ; 
ils se regardérent dans les fontaines de 
leurs prairies natales, et ils s’y virent si 
Vieux, si mutilés, qu’ils se souvinrent de 
leurs fils, afin qu’on leur fermat les 
yeux. Ils demandérent ot ils étaient; 
les enfants sortirent des colléges, et ne 
Voyant plus ni sabres, ni cuirasses, ni 
fantassins, ni cavaliers, ils demandérent 
4 leur tour od étaient leurs péres. Mais 
on leur répondit que la guerre était finie, 
que César était mort, et que les portraits 
de Wellington et de Blucher étaient 
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suspendus dans les antichambres des 
consulats et des ambassades, avec ces 
deux méts aux bas: Salvatoribus mundi. 

Alors s’assit sur »n monde en ruines 
une jeunesse soucieuse. Tous ces enfants 
étaient des gouttes d'un sang brilant 
qui avaient inondé la terre; ils étaient 
nés au sein de la guerre, pour la guerre. 
Ils avaient révé pendant quinze ans 
des neiges de Moscou et du soleil des 
Pyramides. 


The exiled royalists return :— 

Le roi de France était sur son tréne, 
regardant cd et la s’il ne voyait pas une 
abeille dans ses tapisseries. Les uns lui 
tendaient leur chapeau, et il leur donnait 
de l’argent; les autres lui montraient 
un crucifix, et il le baisait ; d'autres se 
contentaient de lui crier aux oreilles de 
grands noms retentissants, et il répondait 
& ceux-la d’aller dans sa grand’ salle, que 
les échos en étaient sonores; d'autres 
encore lui montraient leurs vieux man- 
teaux, comme ils en avaient bien effacés 
les abeilles, et & ceux-l& il donnait un 
habit neuf. 

Les enfants regardaient tout cela, pen- 
sant toujours que l’ombre de César allait 
debarquer & Cannes et souffler sur ces 
larves ; mais le silence continuait tou- 
jours, et l’on ne voyait flotter dans le 
ciel que la paleur des lis. Quand les 
enfants parlaient de gloire, on leur 
disait—Faites-vous prétres; quand ils 
parlaient de l’ambition — Faites-vous 
prétres ; d’espérance, d’amour, de force, 
de vie-—Faites-vous prétres. 


We wish we could continue the 
picture, but must refer our readers 
to this excellent essay, and to the 
work itself for that part of it which 
illustrates the attempt to govern a 
nation of morbidly progressive ten- 
dencies by galvanized and reaction- 
ary forms, together with the natural 
fruits of such an attempt ; and then 
the appearance of two parties, one 
feeling the hypocrisy and hopeless- 
ness of their age, and resigning 
themselves to the feeling ; the other 
determined to put aside all feeling, 
and falling back upon a life of Epi- 
curean selfishness. 

Most particularly do we call at- 
tention to Mr. Palgrave’s observa- 
tions on the poetical style of the 
gifted Frenchman ; to his strictures 
on the ‘ Classical School,’ and on the 
‘Romantic School,’ and its failings, 
and on the sentimentalism and pas- 
sion manifested in the writings of 
Alfred de Musset. We can only 
give a portion of our essayist’s sum- 
ming up :— 
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Men of this stamp, if anywhere they 
fall, must be judged tenderly and with 
reverence. We of a lower and less 
impressible mould, and who cannot 
enter, perhaps, into the mysterious 
sufferings and ‘the conflicts of genius 
with its angel,’ should remember at 
least that they, in a certain but most 
real sense, suffer for us, sum up in theirs, 
our highest unconscious aspirations, set 
before us the experience of struggles 
greater than our own, and are the true 
confessors of humanity. And, whilst we 
distinctly confess our conviction—and 
that with regret the most sincere and 
the deepest—that many of this writer's 
earlier poems, with his Confession, are 
not appropriate for English drawing- 
rooms, but works reserved for those 
alone who have courage, and love of 
truth, and purity of mind sufficient to 
render these spectacles of the abysses of 
human nature one lesson more for their 
own safe conduct in life—this allowed, 
we think no reader will turn to these 
poems without a recognition of A. de 
Musset’s genius, as something of which 
the annals of French poetry have as yet 
furnished no example. Others have dis- 
played more equal dignity ; others more 
condensed perfection; others more of 
that facility which is, if we may so 
speak, the less unusual manifestation of 
grace. But Corneille and Racine never 
approached the heights of imagination 
touched often by this writer; his per- 
fection surpasses that of Béranger, as 
an ode of Pindar surpasses an ode of 
Horace ; his grace is of that passiunate, 
tender, and musical beauty, native to 
Sappho and Simonides, but hitherto 
seemingly alien from France, and in- 
herited by the languages of Petrarch, 
and Shakspeare, and Goethe. 


From the music of poetry and 
musical prose we pass to the music of 
the spheres; and Mr. Henry Smith's 
very ingenious paper on the all- 
interesting, but not a little perplex- 
ing, question of The Plurality of 


Worlds. Like Webbe’s beautiful 
see of harmony,* it opens with a 

iscord, for at the endl of the ar- 
ticle we read— 

I. Of the Plurality of Worlds ; 
an Essay. 

Il. ‘ More Worlds than One ;’ the 
Creed of the Philosopher, and the 
Hope of the Christian. By Sir 
David Brewster. 

‘Under which king, Bezonian ?” 
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for though the first essay is without 
even the nominis umbra, it would be 
absurd to affect ignorance as to the 
gifted author, when he is named in 
every scientific meeting, clubhouse, 
and drawing-room. We have already 
noticed the first of these essays at 
some length,t observing, in conclu- 
sion, that the enlarged views that it 
presents as.to the design, or scheme, 
of creation, will engage the atten- 
tion of many persons who are re- 
pelled by the unwise timidity of 
some writers on the connexion of 
religion with scientific discovery. 
Mr. Smith, towards the conclusion 
of his searching criticism, after re- 
marking that it is seldom that scien- 
tific men can mix questions of reli- 
gion with scientific controversy, and 
come out of it with perfectly clean 
hands, gladly owns that the essayist, 
with one faint exception, is free from 
all blame in this respect. 

When Greek meets Greek we 
know what to expect; and the 
reader will scarcely be able to de- 
termine to which king he should 
tender his allegiance after he has 
perused the able and learned fifty 
pages devoted by Mr. Smith to the 
discussion. The Balliol Palemon 
holds the scales in which he weighs 
the merits of the philosophical an- 
tagonists with a very steady and 
even hand, and with much the same 
result as the presiding shepherd in 
Virgil. One specimen must sutllice. 

The Eseay of the Plurality of Worlds 
is unquestionably very interesting ; and 
few, we think, of the many readers it 
has found, can have read it without the 
greatest pleasure. It is interesting, 
moreover, net cnly from the nature of 
the subject, but rather from its possess- 
ing, in an eminent degree, the literary 
excellences which insure the popularity 
of a semi-scientific work, It is, how- 
ever, interesting rather than convincing. 
The good faith of the author is evident. 
He firmly believes in every argument he 
advances,-and in every opinion he ex- 
presses. But his conviction is that of 
an acute dialectician rejoicing in his in- 
vincible strength, and ready with an 
answer for every comer, rather than that 
more tranquil assurance, which is the re- 
ward only of a patient and dispassionate 
search for truth. One is continually 
tempted to appeal from the judgment of 


* See, or rather hear, Webbe’s glorious glee, ‘Discord, dire sister of the 


slaughtering power.’ 
+ Fraser's Magazine, vol. 49, p. 245. 
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the essayist, in his character of a vic- 
torious disputant, to his judgment as a 
philosopher and man of science. ‘The 
views, he tells us, “which I have at 
length committed to paper have long 
been in my mind. The convictions 
which they involved grew gradually 
deeper through the effect of various 
trains of speculation. And J may also 
say that when I proceeded to write the 
essay, the arguments appeared to me 
to assume, by being unfolded, greater 
strength than I had expected.’ 

It may seem a grotesque perversion 
of the meaning of this passage, but one 
cannot help finding in it a confession 
that the essayist’s dialectical skill, his 
powers of lucid statement, and copious 
command of illustration have imposed 
upon himself, and have led him to attri- 
bute more value to his arguments than 
they deserve. He has mistaken the 
perfection of the form in which he has 
clothed them, for an indication of their 
substantial truth. We do not remember 
ever to have read a book which left 
more strongly upon our mind the im- 
pression of this singular species of self- 
deception. What still further confirms 
us in it is, that the essayist appears to 
have no correct apprehension of the 
force of the arguments that may be 
directed against him. Within his own 
mind he has already overborne them. 
In the dialogue at the beginning of the 
essay, the earlier letters of the alphabet, 
who appear as the objectors, conduct 
themselves so much like simpletons, that 
one wonders at their being thought 
worthy of so long an interview with the 
enlightened Z. 


Now for Sir David :— 


A work so brilliant and so suggestive 
deserved a more elaborate reply than 
that which Sir David Brewster has 
given to it. In his knowledge of 
particular physical facts, Sir David 
is no doubt a full match for his oppo- 
nent. But he has no chance against 
him when it comes to questions of a 
moral or religious bearing. He is wholly 
wanting in that peculiar kind of subtlety, 
80 essential in such discussions, which 
consists in clearly seeing the conse- 
quences of the assertions we undertake 
to defend, and guarding ourselves by 
careful limitations against the most in- 
convenient of them. In the present 
controversy, Sir David possesses neither 
moderation nor the art of affecting it ; 
and he is consequently continually laying 
himself open to attack. We regret to 
add that he is frequently deficient in 
common courtesy, and has allowed his 
temper and angry feelings to mingle in 
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a discussion which surely is too remote 
from all meaner interests to deserve to 
be so sullied. There is something in 
the irony of the essayist which is, we 
own, provoking ; and in particular we 
think the stars and planets have a right 
to resent the scientific persiflage which 
he has directed against them. But 
what is Sir David to the stars, that he 
should take up the quarrel as if it was 
his own? Better had he called to mind 
what Dante tells us of one of the occu- 
pants of the celestial spheres, — 
“Ma ella & beata e cio non ode.’ 

Mr. Smith: then observes that, as 
might have been expected, in the 
dialogue prefixed to the second 
edition® of the essay, the essayist 
has avenged himself by commenting 
on his critic, not indeed in the spirit 
of meekness, but still (to his honour 
be it spoken) without the faintest 
infringement of the laws of literary 
courtesy. 


Mr. Cowell, who has caught the 
inspiration of his subject, com- 
mences his paper on Persian Lite- 
rature with the melancholy truth 
that nations, once fallen, seldom 
rise again; and itis not to be de- 
nied that, when the innate vigour 
of a people is exhausted, a second 
youth is almost as rare as that of 
ison. But there is no general 
rule without an exception, and his- 
tory offers examples of immunity 
from the general law. Of these 
exceptions, Persia is one. Thrice 
has she risen and fallen. 

The first rise and fall is to be 
traced from Cyrus to Darius Co- 
domannus. 

Under Artaxerxes, who estab- 
lished the Sassanian dynasty, the 
Persian nationality rose a second 
time, like a giant refreshed. 

The torrent of Arabs who over- 
threw Yezdjird, swept away every- 
thing ; but the : vamdiution subsided, 
the power of the caliphs began to 
decline, and provinces to assert 
their independence. Ere the ninth 
century had closed, Persia showed 
symptoms of vitality. Up to that 
time there was little to boast of in 
letters, with the-exception of bal- 
lads and the translation of Pilpay’s 
fables ; but from that period Persia 
can.claim a national literature. The 
dreams of the later Zoroastrian 
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creed had faded before the positive 
doctrines of Mohammed. A cha- 
racteristic literature sprang up, 
‘original in its beauties and its 
faults—a poetry which rose as the 
natural expression of the national 
sentiments, where the poet, fettered 
by no arbitrary rules and cramped 
by no foreign imitation, spoke as 
nature or temperament inspired 
him, and found an enthusiastic au- 
dience, because all hearts were tuned 
like his own.’ 

No poetry (truly writes Mr. Cowell in 
continuation) has ever been more pecu- 
liarly national than that of Persia; none 
has ever fixed a deeper or more lasting 
hold on the people’s love. It is now 
three centuries since her lyre has been 
silent, yet the people of Persia still trea- 
sure with peculiar fondness the memory 
of their past poets. The old traveller 
Kempfer relates how in his time the 
odes of Hafiz were heard repeated every- 
where—in collegiis et scholis, in palatvis 
et casis, in officinis et tabernis ; and more 
modern accounts still confirm his report, 
and prove that the Persians have lost 
none of their enthusiastic love for their 
national poets, however they may have 
lost the power to imitate their genius. 
Sir John Malcolm tells us in his History 
of Persia—‘I found several of my ser- 
vants well acquainted with the poetry 
of their country; and when I was in 
Ispahan, in 1800, I was surprised to 
hear a common tailor, who was at work 
repairing one of my tents, entertain his 
companions with repeating some of the 
finest of the mystical odes of Hafiz.’ 
(Hist. ii. p. 398.) The same tone of 
mind manifests itself in the universal 
passion for gardens and flowers: the 
rose is not more (less ?) familiar to the 
Persian’s ear, as the monotonous burden 
of its name perpetually recurs in every 

oem, like the unvarying cadence of a 
come than its colours are to his eye, as 
the national favourite flower. The hum- 
blest peasant’s cottage has a patch in its 
court reserved as a flower-garden—a 
little gleam of Nature’s poetry amid the 
arid and waste prose of life, as poverty 
and oppression render it to him. ‘The 
moon shines bright,’ says an Eastern 
poet, ‘even over the outcast’s cottage ;’ 
and one cannot but rejoice that the long 
dreary round of despotism, from gene- 
ration to generation, has failed to stifle 
this spontaneous feeling in the Persian 
character. 

Again :— 

Poetic feeling, of course, by no means 
implies a correspondent poetic or creative 
power. The majority, indeed, of edu- 
cated men, in every age, possess the 
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former, but only learn, after repeated 
disappointments, that Nature has denied 
them her higher gift ;—‘and happy they,’ 
says Goethe, ‘who soonest discover the 
gulf which lies between their aspirations 
and their powers.’ But in Persia all 
classes seem remarkable for their enthu- 
siastic susceptibility to the emotions of 
poetry. In no modern nation, perhaps, 
is poetic sympathy more widely diffused: 
the stream may run more shallow to 
compensate for its broader surface; but 
it seems certain that the lower classes in 
Persia display an intelligent admiration 
for their country’s poets, which we 
should vainly seek to parallel among 
their brethren in the more civilised 
nations of Europe. 

The position now occupied by 
Persia in the political map of the 
world is patent to all; whether she 
will again arise in her strength is a 
problem which we shall not here 
attempt to solve. Our business is 
not with Persian politics, but with 
Persian poetry, and well does Mr. 
Cowell point out and illustrate its 
mystical character. Sufeyism oc- 
cupies, as might be expected, a con- 
siderable share of his attention, and 
characteristically does he describe 
and exemplify the Persian bards. 
The great and exiled Firdusi, the 
moral and pithy Sadi, the allegorical 
Jelileddin Rimi, the condensed 
Hafiz, and the charming and mys- 
tical Jami, pass across the page, 
not without song. One example, 
and one only, can. we give—a mys- 
tical ode from the Diwan of Jela- 
leddin, rendered into English by 
Professor Falconer, whose mortal 

art, now, alas, rests in the narrow 
ouse :— 

Seeks thy spirit to be gifted 

With a deathless life ? 
Let it seek to be uplifted 
O’er earth’s storm and strife. 

Spurn its joys—its ties dissever ; 

opes and fears divest ; 
Thus aspire to live for ever— 
Be for ever blest! 

Faith and doubt leave far behind thee ; 
Cease to love or hate; 

Let not Time’s illusions blind thee ; 
Thou shalt Time outdate. 

Merge thine individual being 
In the Eternal’s love; 

All this sensuous nature fleeing 
For pure bliss above. 

Earth receives the seed and guards it; 
Trustfully it dies; 

Then, what teeming life rewards it 
For self-sacrifice ! 
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With n leaf and clustering blossom 
Clad, and golden fruit, 

See it from earth’s cheerless bosom 
Ever sunward shoot! 

Thus, when self-abased, Man’s spirit 
From each earthly tie, 

Rises disenthralled t’ inherit 
Immortality ! 


Mr. Thomson’s clever paper on 
Crime and its Excuses is chiefly oc- 
cupied by considerations respecting 
the responsibilities of the insane, a 
subject of the greatest importance, 
into which we have entered so re- 
cently that we need not repeat our 
opinions aed dwell so long on the 
worthy clergyman’s paper as its 
cae oaae ome demand. 
He thus opens his battery upon the 
present anomalous state of the law. 


What constitutes criminality? What 
makes a faulty action imputable? 
Moralist, legislator, and judge, falter 
alike in the answer; and yet it is a 
matter of daily practice, and cannot be 
put by. A man is tried at Lewes for 
the unprovoked and sudden slaughter of 
a policeman, and is hanged ; a youth in 
London, professing to follow the Lewes 
example, shoots a gun-maker whom he 
does not know, and is acquitted as in- 
sane. The two cases seem precisely 
similar ; yet the one is a capital felony, 
the other the act of a madman. Ed- 
ward Oxford fires at her majesty the 
Queen; he comes, it is proved, of an 
eccentric or insane father and grand- 
father; he has a peculiar conformation 
of head, indicating a tendency to in- 
sanity ; he is discharged from his place 
of pot-boy at a public-house for laugh- 
ing unseasonably ; and, on the whole, 
there is no doubt that his mind is 
somewhat deficient. He is acquitted 
by the jury as insane. About a year 
after the occurrence, a law is passed, 
which seems to have had just such cases 
as Oxford’s in view, to visit such 
offenders with milder penalties than 
those of treason. One can hardly help 
the suspicion, that if the law had been 
made before Oxford’s trial, he might 
possibly have received the whippings, 
not more than three, permitted in the 
5tst of 5 and 6 Vict., no one but him- 
self lamenting; and, under that rude 
treatment, assisted by the milder means 
known to the physician, might have 
been cured of unseasonable laughter, 
and of sham regicide, instead of being a 
‘criminal lunatic’ by irreversible defi- 
nition of law, and a permanent inmate of 
Bedlam. Then came the case of Robert 
Pate, tried for unmanly violence against 
the Queen, Oxford had laughed im- 
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moderately; but Pate had been pro- 
nounced and treated as mad long before 
his offence ; he had left the regiment in 
which he held a commission, because of 
his strange behaviour, and his friends 
had consulted about placing him in an 
asylum, Every one, from the colonel 
of his regiment to the cabman who 
drove him every day to mow down 
thistles on a heath, pronounced him 
insane. Dr. Conolly and Dr. Munro 
gave that opinion of him, just as Dr. 
Conolly and Dr. Chowne had done for 
Oxford. Yet the jury found him guilty, 
and he was transported, the judge hold- 
ing it up as an indulgence to his position 
and former profession that a whipping 
was not included in his sentence. It 
does not become a non-professional 
writer to say what madness is, or which 
of these offenders was mad, or whether 
either was ; but we may put them side 
by side, and confess our utter inability 
to discern anything in the one which 
made its issue so different from that of 
the other. Was it that mercy pre- 
vailed when it was a question of the 
scaffold, but that when the punishment 
is milder, and the offence one which 
turns pity into disgust, it requires 
stronger evidence to prove to a jury 
that the culprit is diseased and afflicted, 
fit for a hospital, but sacred from the 
prison and the lash ? 

Before the throne of Zeus, says 
Hesiod, Dik® weeps whenever the 
earthly judge decides wrongly. No 
wonder then ingenious sculptors, on 
county-halls, represent her with bound 
eyes ; she has gone weeping-blind. 


Before any satisfactory reforms 
can be effected, the tests of insanit 
must be well considered and sifted. 
Sir J. Nicholl lays it down that 
delusion is a necessary ingredient. 
‘The true criterion is,’ he is re- 
ported to have said in giving judg- 
ment in Dew v. Clarke, ‘where 
there is delusion of mind there is 
insanity ; that is, when persons be- 
lieve things to exist which exist 
only, or at least in that degree exist 
only, in their imagination, and of 
the non-existence of which neither 
argument nor proof can convince 
them, they are of unsound mind.’ So 
thought Lords Coke and Hale; so 
thought and still think many high 
medical authorities. But then come 
Dr. Prichard (not Pritchard) and 
his followers, with ‘ Moral Insanity,’ 
not only without any delusion of 
the suledeaiion, but with the 
fullest consciousness of the dreadful 
nature of the homicide to which the 
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afflicted is, as they say, irresistibly 
impelled. Dr. Bucknill, in his Prize 
Essay, defines insanity to be a con- 
dition of mind in which a false 
action of conception or judgment, 
a defective power of the will, or 
an uncontrollable violence of the 
emotions and instincts, have sepa- 
rately or conjointly been produced 
by disease. We have the high 
authority of the Lord Chief Justice 
for the glorious uncertainty of the 
law on this head. Lord Campbell's 
unwearied industry and acuteness 
as a lawyer are patent to the whole 

rofession, and he is reported to 
- told. the House of Lords that 
he had looked into all the cases 
since Arnold’s trial (1723), and to 
the directions of the judges in the 
cases of Lord Ferrers, Bellingham, 
Oxford, Francis, and M‘Naghten, 
and he must be allowed to say that 
there was a wide difference, both in 
meaning and in words, in their de- 
scription of the law. Lord Truro 


was not very complimentary to 
medical testimony, which, to be 
sure, has, in some cases of late, 
been rather extraordinary, when he 


said that Ais experience taught him 
that there were very few cases of 
insanity in which any good came 
from the examination of medical 
witnesses ; and he is a most sound 
and searching lawyer. 

On the subject of moral insanity 
Mr. Thomson seems to consider 
Dr. Prichard a conclusive authority, 
and, on this point, to want a little 
enlightening. We recommend Sir 
Benjamin Brodie’s Psychological 
Inquiries and Dr. Mayo’s Croonian 
Lectures to his attention. But his 
ee is very able, and will do good. 
Ve have now Law, Physic, and 
Divinity at work upon the present 
absurd and dangerous state of 
things, which will, we trust, ere 
long be remedied. 

Absurd P 

Yes, very absurd, as the Rev. 
W. Thomson, towards the conclu- 
sion of his hard-hitting essay will 
convince you. 


Not long since, an advocate urged 
that his client, charged with a theft, 
was insane at the time; and the Judge 
pointed out from the Bench that such a 
plea would not avail him, because the 
perpetual detention be would suffer as 
insane would be a worse evil than the 
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short imprisonment allotted to his crime. 
What a satire on the condition of the 
law !—that the friends of a lunatic have 
an interest in concealing his state, be- 
cause he would fare worse if proved 
irresponsible than if the contrary. 


‘Defend me from the geologists,’ 
cries a literary lady ; ‘I should not 
so much mind their hammering 
pieces off picturesque mossy rocks 
and disturbing the birds: and the 
fairies, but their conversation is of 
conglomerate and Kimmeridge clay, 
and grauwacke and other cacopho- 
nies, about which they quarrel 
among themselves, and, if you de- 
cline to join in the row, say you are 
not up to trap.’ Unjust but lovely 
Blue, turn to Mr. Phillips’s paper 
on The Neighbourhood of Oxford 
and its Geology, and blush your 
deepest. 


Is not'the glorious history of England 
written on her hills and traced in her 
flowing waters? What are our thoughts 
while standing by the stream which 
Cesar crossed, in the field where Hamp- 
den died, or on the fatal hill where the 
Stuart lost his earthly crown? Who 
can look down from the ‘ Cotteswolde’ 
cliffs, now only an hour’s drive from 
Rhydycina, and not recal the day when 
Ostorius encamped his legions there, 
and gazed over Caer Glé and the golden 
vale of Severn, to the ridges of Malvern, 
on which the bravest of the Britons had 
collected his warriors for a glorious 
struggle and a great defeat ? 


There, madam, and this comes 
after pictures drawn from Shotover 
Hill or Bagley Wood, placing be- 
fore you the University in the 
midst of the truly English land- 
scape, stretching far on every side. 

Towers and domes and spires are 
gracefully mingled with shadowy trees ; 
magnificent halls rise out of beautiful 
gardens; and the city of Oxford, gently 
elevated, looks over the broad green 
meadows and flowing rivers to fertile 
plains and pleasing hills. 


In truth, when we came upon 
the first pages of this essay, florid 
with Latin and Greek quotations, 
which seem, by the way, to be 
carefully eschewed by the terre 
filii, wnless where the subject ab- 
solutely demands them, upon the 
same principle, we suppose, as gro- 
cers are said to eschew figs—we 
were agreeably surprised. Stric- 
tures on the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
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the landscape and marine painting 
thereof, Lucretian pic-nics, great 
Julius turned into a first-class man, 
and a concentrated antiquarian dis- 
cussion, lead us pleasantly to the 
bed of gravel which rests upon the 
thick blue clay of Otmoor, and upon 
which gravel-bed Oxford stands. 

We do not hesitate to charac- 
terize the succeeding pages of this 
essay as a most accurate treatise on 
the geology and paleontology of the 
locality, full of information, the 
result of deep study and hard work, 
concluding with a general geological 
compendium, involving the origin 
of life on our planet, and a retro- 
spect of the living forms that 
peopled it during past and remote 
epochs of its history. The ancient 
flora and fauna of Stonesfield are 
most ably exemplified. The plants, 
the zoophytes, the foraminifers, the 
echinoderms, the annelids, the crus- 
taceans, the insects, the testaceous 
and cephalopodous mollusks and the 
fishes are enumerated. That most 
‘cantankerous’ of dinosaurs, the 
bulky giant land-lizard, Megalo- 
saurus Bucklandi, some thirteen or 
fourteen yards long, looms large 
before us with its scimitar-armed 
jaws. The smaller and aquatic 
teleosaurus and the prodigious ce- 
tiosaur that floundered, huge as a 
whale, in the sea near, if not in the 
Stonesfield lagoon, are recalled, and 
the flitting pterodactyls rise again. 
Nor is the lacerta, of which Pro- 
fessor Owen speaks, nor the one 
small chelonian, forgotten. 


The last great group of Stonesfield 
life to which we have now arrived—the 
Mammalia—has not gained its position 
without contest and danger. The first 
known specimen examined by Cuvier, 
in 1818, was brought to the notice of 
the Geological Society by Dr. Buckland, 
in his Memoir on Megalosaurus (1823) ; 
and then, on the previously expressed 
opinion of Cuvier, declared to be of the 
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genus Didelphys. To find a Mammal 
in strata older than the chalk was beyond 
the boldest dream of Paleontology in 
1823, and little to the satisfaction of 
geologists, who saw in this ‘singular’ 
fact the indications of earlier lands, and 
suggestions of a more varied fauna than 
had been admitted in the schools. Nor 
were the anatomists who had been taught 
by Cuvier to reason on the structure, 
and forms, and functions of extinct 
animals, better satisfied. De Blainville 
contended for a long period against the 
Mammalian character of these remains. 
Prevost denied their geological antiquity. 
Agassiz and Grant signalized themselves 
on the same side of the controversy, and 
for a while the scientific world seemed 
to accept the conclusion which would 
reduce the little fossils to fishes or rep- 
tiles, or, as a great favour, to admit 
them to the Mammalian world as micro- 
scopic cetaceans or Seals. It seemed 
as if the name of Botheratiotherium, 
humorously suggested in the Atheneum 
for these puzzling relics, might have been 
justly applied, if not seriously adopted. 

Valenciennes and Laurillard, how- 
ever, pupils of Cuvier, took the same 
side of the controversy as their great 
master; Owen came into the field, and 
removed almost every difficulty; so that 
now, after thirty years, Dr. Buckland’s 
earlier convictions are adopted as the 
settled creed of Paleontology.* 


The finest specimen of Phasecalo- 
there was in the collection of Mr. 
Broderip, who described and figured 
it in the Zoological Journalt (1828), 
under the name of Didelphis Buck- 
landi, and presented it to the Bri- 
tish Museum. The  botheration 
above alluded to had been increased 
by the supposed lc 3 of this speci- 
men by Dr. Buckland, to whom it 
had been lent, but it turned up after 
having been a long time mislaid, 
and was described and figured as 
stated. It was found at Stonesfield, 
at the same time with the specimen 
in the Oxford Museum, and both 
were brought to Mr. Broderip (who 
gave up one to Dr. Buckland), by 


* Mr. Phillips gives the following list of these most interesting fossils: 

Amphitheriwm Broderipii, Owen, Fos. Mamm.f.19. The specimen is in the 
Museum at York. It was found about a century since. 

A. Prevostii, Owen, Fos. Mamm. f. 15-17. Specimen in the Oxford Museum. 

Phascalotherium Bucklandi, Owen, Fos. Mamm. f. 20. Specimen in the Oxford 


Museum. 


Stereognathus ooliticus (no figure). Specimen belonging to Rev. J. Dennis, of 
Bury, described by Mr. Charlesworth to the Brit. Assoc. in Liverpool, 1854. 

+ Zool. Jowrn., vol. iii. p. 408, pl. xi., where Trigonia impressa, shown on the 
oolitic slab which contains the jaw, was first named. See also Owen, Geol. Proc., 
1838-39, vol. iii.; and Penny Cyclopedia, vol. xiv. p. 466. 
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old Snow, the quarryman, who pro- 
duced them as proofs that ‘there 
was rats, as well as cedars, afore the 
deluge.” The ‘cedars,’ as he called 
them, were crushed and flattened 
echini, with their radiating spines 
squeezed confusedly, and which he 
pronounced to be ‘the very moral 
of the cedars of Lebanon.’ 

We wish our space would permit 
us to give Mr. Phillips’s eloquent 
summing up» in which he traces 
vitality on the globe from the Zero 
of Life, tame all the subsequent 
changes and revolutions which have 
affected the crust of our earth up to 
the advent of May. 


But two important papers still 
remain to be noticed, and we must 
turn to Mr. Sandars’s masterly 
paper on Hegel's Philosophy of 
Right, which, as he justly observes, 
has not received the general atten- 
tion and approbation which its in- 
trinsic merits, and the praises be- 
stowed on it by a few eminent critics, 
might have led us to expect. The 
scope of the volume is grand, for in 
it Hegel, after collecting from the 
lessons of experience what are the 
simplest and most elementary forms 
in which Right can find its external 
existence, and probing the more ob- 
vious phenomena of human nature 
for a test by which to try the value 
of what is external, proceeds to give 
a lengthened and elaborate view of 
the form in which the reason of 
man finds its realization. It forms 
a part of Hegel’s aa which 
by many is considered to have had 
its day, and, while it has shared the 
fate of the other productions of the 
author, has been met by adverse 
criticism, on grounds peculiar to 
itself. It has been regarded as hos- 
tile to liberty, from the favour with 
which it is supposed to look on 
existing institutions. It has been 
thought to inculcate the doctrine 
that ‘ whatever is is right,’ and to 
lean towards optimism, the end of 
which is tyranny; but we agree 
with Mr. Sandars in thinking that 
this approach towards optimism is 
apparent rather than real. 


What the Conception of Right really 
is—what we mean by Right, when we 
view it in its abstract and formal cha- 
racter, through what processes and by 
what stages it passes to its realisation, 
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and what is the realisation which finally 
gives it existence and expreésion, or, in 
other words, what is its Idea—these are 
the subjects to the investigation of which 
Hegel’s treatise is devoted. But when 
we speak of the Conception passing 
through different stages, and winning 
its way to its realisation, we must guard 
against any confusion of what are nothing 
more than distinct points of philosophical 
contemplation with something separated 
and distinguished in the succession of 
time. It is only by an effort of mind 
that we disjoin the conception from its 
realisation. In the first choice of right 
and wrong, in the first warning against 
sin, in the first enforcement of obedience, 
the conception of Right was realised— 
it received a form, an expression—it 
was something actual and living. But 
the mode in which Right is realised 
may be more or less perfect, and the 
degrees in which an approach to per- 
fection is and has been made are sus- 
ceptible of historical treatment and 
chronological arrangement. The various 
systems of positive law, for instance, 
that have obtained and still obtain in 
the civilized world, are so many stages 
through which we may trace the pro- 
gress of Right to its realisation. And 
as we have sufficient warrant in expe- 
rience for saying that, as time goes on, 
Right becomes realised in a manner 
more and more complete, we may, if 
we please, imagine this progress infinite, 
and picture to ourselves mankind as ad- 
vancing to a full and perfect realisation 
of the Conception of Right, and we 
should then have the idea of Right 
dwelling in and organising the whole 
structure of human society. 

Any inquiry into the springs and 
course of man’s actions, and any attempt 
to refer them to a standard by which 
they may be regulated, must start with 
the will of man as the point from which 
everything else is derived. When the 
will is really free, when, in other words, 
it has attained to its own perfection, 
then man is what he should be. That 
the freedom of the will is the summary 
of man’s aspiration, the goal to which 
the tendencies of his higher nature, 
when unimpeded, are conducting him, 
and that this freedom is not an abstrac- 
tion, a mere vague and lifeless subject 
of thought, but must, in order to exist 
at all, find a real embodiment in the life 
of man, are the true positions which 
form the basis of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right. What we mean by ‘right’ is, 
that one thing comes up to the measure 
of another, can be tested by it, and 
found not to depart from its rule and 
standard. That which, when we use 
‘right’ in its technical sense, we have to 
bring to the standard, is the will of 
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man, and the standard to which the will 
is to be brought is nothing else than its 
own freedom. The will is then truly 
will when it answers to this test. The 
will must be free ; freedom must thake 
itself apparent in the will, and we can- 
not really separate the one from the 
other. As weight cannot be separated 
from matter, as weight is really nothing 
else than matter, so, if we look at will 
without freedom, it ceases to be will, 
while freedom without will has no 
subject. 


Adding the notion of personality 
to that of free will, we arrive at the 
will of the individual: but Mr. 
Sandars does not forget to point 
out that when he says that the will 
must be the will of an individual, 
he is thereby very far from saying 
that the choice of an individual is 
invariably right, and he observes 
that probably the literary history of 
the times in which he grew up, and 
the exaggeratedimportance attached 
to individual caprice by Rousseau, 
may account for much of the ear- 
nestness with which Hegel presses 
the distinction on our attention. 

Persons and things are next 
brought into consideration, the 
world of persons and the world of 
things making a whole, so that the 
old Roman division between the 
rights of persons and the rights of 
things was founded on an imperfect 
pees of the real truth, for the 
atter are included in and flow from 
the former. In examining the mode 
in which the manifestation of the 
will, or, to use Mr, Sandars’s coinage 
of the word, the externalisation of 
the will, exhibits itself, we distin- 
guish two great spheres of its ope- 
ration, the one that of appropriation 
of things through personality, form- 
ing the basis of property, and that 
of the union of two wills, formin 
the basis of contracts. The use an 
the alienation of property are the 
next steps, and we then come to the 
consideration of contracts. Force 
and crime are the most clear mani- 
festations of wrong, and then comes 
punishment, as ‘the exhibition of 
right made active,’ and, as we may 
say, ‘righting’ a wrong. The dis- 
cussion of particular motives follows, 
and we are led to the consideration 
of the Good, and Conscience, and 
Rightfulness. 

The Pythagorean, when asked by 
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a father how to educate his son, an- 
swered, ‘ Make him the citizen of a 
good State.’ The opposite course 
is recommended by Rousseau: ‘ Edu- 
cate him in solitude.’ Few will be 
disposed to question the wisdom and 
truth of the Pythagorean’s answer. 
The family is the primary nucleus 
of human union and fellowship: it 
is broken up, and its disruption paves 
the way for the social eommunity. 


In order to keep the different members 
of the society in their proper relative 
position, and to protect them in satisfy- 
ing the wants of men, and in the enjoy- 
ment of that satisfaction, justice must 
be administered. Right must take the 
shape of positive enactment. It must 
lay down rules universally applicabie. 
An enactment is not only the true form 
of the universality of the right, but its 
true expression. Even rights of usage 
are expressive of Right, though only in 
a subjective and imperfect manner. 
Customary rights (at first the only 
rights) are at length reduced to writing, 
asin the English common law, and it 
is then seen how imperfect they are, and 
how much should be added to them. 
Gradually the written law is made more 
perfect, and the necessity is recognised 
that the body of law should be drawn 
up on a definite and comprehensive 
system : for a mere collection of deci- 
sions of which the English Pravis is a 
fatal instance, though captivating by 
its particularity and its historical aseo- 
ciations, is very imperfect. 


Imperfect indeed ; and bitter are 
the fruits of such a system to those 
who seek theirrights. Anexample 
or two will suffice. 

In a commercial country like 
England, the law applicable to bills 
of exchange might have been ex- 
pected to be well defined. Yet the 
Court of King’s Bench had been in 
the habit of holding a certain form 
of acceptance to be a general accept- 
ance, while the Court of Common 
Pleas had been in the habit of hold- 
ing such an acceptance to be a quali- 
fied acceptance. In the House of 
Lords, after an elaborate argument, 
the Lord Chancellor desired to have 
the opinion of the twelve judges, 
when five were of opinion that the 
acceptance was general and seven 
that it was qualified. The Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Eldon) and Lord 
Redesdale were of opinion that the 
acceptance was qualified, and the 
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decision was in accordance with that 
opinion.* 

Then with regard to the law ap- 
plicable to real property, let us take 
a glance at a case where property 
to a very large amount was at stake. 
In an action of ejectment the ques- 
tion turned on the validity of certain 
leases. In the Exchequer Cham- 
bert where a writ of error was 
brought to reverse the judgment 
of the Court of King’s Bench, the 
judges (seven) were unequally di- 
vided. On error brought to reverse 
the judgment of the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber, the Lord Chan- 
cellor sought the opinion of the 
twelve judges, who delivered their 
opinions seriatim to the House of 
Lords. Five of the judges were 
directly opposed to the other seven : 
they would have been six and six, if 
one of them who, two years before, 
had given an unhesitating contrary 
opinion, had not veered round.{ 

Not long since a metropolitan 
police magistrate convicted three 
notorious thieves under the Vagrant 
Act. They were brought up by 
habeas before Mr. Justice Patteson, 
who discharged them on the ground 
of misconstruction of the act. 
Shortly after their discharge, a 
similar case was brought before Mr. 
Justice Erle, and Mr. Justice Pat- 
teson’s decision in the former case 
was relied on; but Mr. Justice Erle 
declined to discharge the prisoner, 
and referred the case to the full 
court, who held (Patteson J. dissen- 
tiente) that the decision of the last 
named learned judge in the former 
case was wrong, and the prisoner 
was remanded. Soon afterwards 
another similar case was brought 
before the Court of Exchequer, and 
that court held that Mr. Justice 
Patteson was right, and the majorit 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, with 
the Lord Chief Justice at their head, 
wrong; so the fortunate prisoner was 
discharged. 

This is a very comfortable con- 
dition of affairs for her Majesty's 
thieves if not for her Majesty’s 
honest subjects; and when we add 
to it the Grand Jury, which in this 
metropolis has justly beendesignated 
‘the hope of the thief,’ and the want 

* Rowe v. Young (Dom. Proc.) 

+ Doe Dem. Earl of Jersey v. Smith. 
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of a public prosecutor, while the 
notorious prisoner is rarely without 
the help of an astute attorney and 
acute counsel, we think that things 
are pretty nearly come to that pass 
when they are proverbially said to 
mend. But to return to Hegel. 

Mr. Sandars after noticing the 
‘fatal instance’ which we have at- 
tempted to illustrate, goes into the 
consideration of enactments gene- 
rally,—of what is to be expected 
from a code—of the Police and its 
functions—and of the State. And 
here we may observe that Hegel 
selects constitutional monarchy as 
the only true form of government 
under which a State can attain its 
erfection. The difference of ranks 
is then considered, and the history 
of the world analyzed. 

It must be borne in mind that in 
this paper Mr. Sandars confines 
himself to a summary of this re- 
markable work. From criticism he 
abstains for very satisfactory rea- 
sons: his wish has simply been ‘ to 
call the attention of those who are 
interested in the studies of juris- 
prudence and moral philosophy, to 
a work which, if they examine it for 
themselves, will well repay the hours 
they spend on it. If through the 
very imperfect medium of this sum- 
mary they have traced the presence 
of a master spirit, much more clearly 
will he stand revealed to them when 
they enter on the subject to its full 
roportions, enlivened with count- 
ess illustrations, and clothed in 
Hegel’s nervous and animated lan- 
guage.” Thus does Mr. Sandars 
conclude his well-executed task, 
which to him has evidently been a 
labour of love. 


‘The Oxford Reform Act is now 
in operation. It has not yet had 
time to fulfil or to disappoint the 
hopes of its promoters or the fears 
of its opponents. But within and 
without, there is a pause of ex- 
ee, balanced equally between 

ope and fear.’ Mr. Pattison takes 
advantage of this favourable mo- 
ment, not for reviving the discus- 
sion, but for reviewing the situation, 
and in the last, but perhaps the 
most important essay in the im- 


2 Brod. and Bing., p. 165. 


1 Brod. and Bing., p. 97. 
2 Brod. and Bing., p. 472. 
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rtant volume before us, enters 
upon the subject of Oxford Studies. 
And in truth the situation is diffi- 
cult and the subject grave. Of the 
former Mr. Pattison has taken no 
narrow view, and into the latter he 
has entered most deeply and search- 
ingly. He does not come forward 
as an advocate or an accuser; he 
does not —— to criticize the new 
measure, and we feel that we can 
satisfactorily confirm his declaration, 
that if he assumes the chair of the 
judge, it is not in any self-sufficient 
spirit, but for the sake of imposing 
on himself the restraint of modera- 
tion, of abstinence from controversy, 
and also because that is now the only 
platform from which anything that 
deserves to be said ought to be 
offered : 

But, continues the essayist, when we 
ask our readers to rise above the petty 
and personal interests of the hour, we 
are not going to lose sight of facts. We 
are not writing a romance of an academic 
Utopia, to gain the cheap triumph of 
pointing out the shortcomings of Mr. 
Gladstone's Bill. We have far too 
pressing a sense and experience of 
Oxford as it is, to wish to be speculating 
tanquam in aliena republica. We aim 
not at the reform or overthrow of exist- 
ing institutions, but desire to see them 
attain their full stature and elevation. 
But though weary of controversy, and 
declining to gossip away for ever the 
doctrines of life, the sober discussion of 
our prospects cannot be said to be closed. 
It is more than ever incumbent on 
thoughtful men, whose sphere lies in the 
Universities, to review their own views, 
to realise the connexion of those bodies 
with the nation, and to draw from care- 
ful and continued study of the national 
problem, more enlarged conceptions of 
the duties, the powers, the glorious 
opportunities opening to us. 

Most truly is it asserted that 
nothing more distinguishes the man 
of insight from the mere partisan 
than this: that the effort to’ un- 
derstand his opponent’s ground 
brings out his own distinctly to his 
eye; and when the essayist asks the 
question—Is there any Oxford M.A. 
of fair mind, who would not say 
that during the last four years of 
discussion, his ideas on the duties 
of a university have not been con- 
siderably 2nlarged and modified ? 
we feel that in the palace of truth at 
least, there could be but one answer. 
It is to be borne in mind that the 
real opponents in Oxford are not so 
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much the Conservatives against the 
Reformers, as the thoughtful and 
improvable against the inert, im- 
movable mass—the Strulbrugs of 
the University. 

The accidents of a division, last ses- 
sion, removed for us one principal ob- 
stacle,not prematurely indeed, but before 
we were expecting it, and before, at the 
ordinary rate at which public opinion 
travels, we could otherwise have got it. 
Opinion has scarcely yet had time to 
follow out the immense practical benefit 
which the restoration of our connexion 
with the nation at large may be to the 
spirit and substance of our education 
itself. Amid the rapid growth and de- 
velopment of population and of wealth, 
amid the diffusion and improvement of 
the lower departments of education, 
the Universities have narrowed in in- 
fluence, have decayed in numbers, and 
(till recently) become paralysed in any 
power of elevating the character or ex- 
panding the intellect. 

It is obvious that a subject so 
wide is far beyond the limits of the 
book before us, and Mr. Pattison, 
therefore, proposes to do no more 
than to consider the character of 
the education at present given in 
the University. He first lays down 
the general condition under which 
alone the higher education in a Uni- 
versity can be efficient at the present 
day ; and secondly, considers what 
arrangements of the studies, exami- 
nations, &c., can be made so as best 
to forward such conditions. 

The efficiency of the higher edu- 
cation must depend on an energetic 
action of intellect,—not a mere in- 
tellectual power which may exist in 
the most Trask and unimproving 
societies,—and this intellectual ac- 
tivity must be pervading. All that 
Mr. Pattison sane in describing 
the higher instruction is worthy of 
the deepest attention ; nor is he less 
happy in showing how it should be 
taught. The teacher must learn. 


No one can be a qualified instructor 
in this province of Philosophy, whose 
own thoughts are not actively and 
habitually conversant with these specu- 
lations. Equally is this the case in the 
highest generalisations of moral, political, 
and economic science, where it is indis- 
pensable that the constant testing of the 
principle by its inductive base should 
be maintained. The moment the doc- 
trine has stiffened in the teacher's mind 
into a dogma—i. ¢., when it has lost its 
connexion with the facts it represents, 
it has become unfit for the purposes of 
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teaching. It becomes information, it is 
no longer knowledge. The tree has no 
longer its root in the soil ; it has become 
a withered trunk. This is why we can- 
not teach from our recollections, how- 
ever trustworthy they may be. The 
higher education can no more be com- 
mitted to memory, and learnt by rote 
or by books, than religion can be trans- 
imitted by tradition or by a document. 
A vital faith is communicated imme- 
diately by spirit to spirit. And so, the 
philosophical temper—the last acquisi- 
tion and the highest reward of the in- 
tellectual course—can only be commu- 
nicated by the mind which possesses it. 


And, be it remembered, that ‘it 
is not a knowledge, but a discipline, 
that is required; not science but a 
scientific habit; not erudition but 
scholarship.’ In short, the business 
of the highest education is not to pro- 
hibit speculation, but to supply the 
discipline which alone can wield it. 

The connexion of the University 
with the State must be steadily kept 
inview. Mr. Pattisonremindsusthat 
the intellectual isolation in which 
Oxford has, for many generations 
found herself, in which she has for- 
feited herusefulness andshipwrecked 
her powers, has its defenders : 

The fact of the estrangement between 
the University and the world without, 
between the endowed and privileged 
educating body and the nation which 
has endowed and privileged it, and pre- 
serves to it the exclusive right of bestow- 
ing certificates of education,—this fact 
isnot only denied but gloried in. ‘The 
academical establishments of some parts 
of Europe,’ says Dugald Stewart, ‘are 
not without their use to the historian 
of the human mind. Immovably moored 
to the same siation by the strength of 
their cables and the might of their an- 
chors, they enable him to measure the 
rapidity of the current by which the rest 
of mankind is borne along.’ What is 
cast upon us as heavy censure from with- 
out is taken up from within as our 
highest title to respect. 


Waiving the question as to which 
party, the University or the national 
movement, be right, the severance 
between them must be admitted to 
be an unfortunate schism; and, 
whichever alternative be true, we 
entirely agree with the essayist that 


it imports to the national welfare- 


that the schism be closed without 
loss of time. 


We first fell into arrear of the great 
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movement of metaphysics and physics 
at the end of the seventeenth century, 
and before the close of the eighteenth 
century the current literature and the 
general level of science had risen above 
our mark. Not till this neap-tide at 
Oxford, and till the standard of attain- 
ment with us had fallen below the 
average attainment of general educa- 
tion, did the reaction within begin. In 
the first twenty-five years of the present 
century our standard wae gradually 
raised. Recent improvements have 
done more; but they have all been 
limited by the prevailing idea of bring- 
ing upa University education to the 
level of the best education now extant 
in the country. They have successively 
introduced, between 1793 and 1848, 
mathematics, botany, chemistry, mine- 
ralogy, geology, political economy, 
Sanscrit, and the modern languages of 
Europe. The new branches of know- 
ledge, after they had struggled into being, 
and established themselves without, were 
received, no matter how reluctantly and 
ungraciously, first into the University 
precincts, and in 1850 some of them 
into her curriculum. 

In our time ungraciously enough. 
The pupil who ventured to attend 
the lectures in chemistry, anatomy, 
and other exoteric branches of 
knowledge, was looked on with no 
favourable eye, if he was not con- 
temptuously reminded by his college 
tutor, that these were mere ameni- 
tates academice, or sternly told that 
this was not the way to become a 
credit to the college and an honour 
to the University. 

But the movement advanced, and 
the contests of classics and science 
waxed warm; and, as it advanced 
triumphant, contempt was succeeded 
by sorrowful lamentation over the 
decay of ‘ sound learning.’ 

All England was represented as rush- 
ing madly to folly and ruin, and Oxford 
as the one spot where the true old prin- 
ciples of English education were still 
understood. ‘We are about,’ it was 
said, in 1840, ‘to take precisely the 
same step in advance to ruin which was 
made at Atbens by the first appearance 
of the modern sophists."* And in one 
respect these cries of despair did not 
exaggerate. They did not exaggerate 
the greatness of the crisis. It was, and 
is, a crisis in the history of the higher 
education of this country. Now, first, 
after two centuries of unbroken practice, 
not a reform, but a revolution in the 
system of our secondary education is in 
progress. 


* Sewell, W., Jntroduction to Plato, 1841. 
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But, in truth, the untenable posi- 
tion of the public schools and Uni- 
versities has, as our essayist says, 
been supported by the classicists on 
a true principle, while the sound 
cause of scientific knowledge has 
been mostly argued by naturalists 
on a false one. 

The classicists have not only written 
well, and brought out in a clear light 
many of the secondary benefits of the 
dead language training, but they have 
held to the fundamental idea of intellec- 
tual culture as the great end of educa- 
tion. Their error lies in their not un- 
derstanding that the study of antiquity, 
of the past, even when much more pro- 
found than it usually is, cannot now 
convey that culture. 

We only wish that space would 
allow us to follow the eloquent and 
profound author as he fathoms and 
describes the end of cultivation, 
dwells upon that mental breadth 
which Bacon calls ‘universality,’ 
shows how a perfect liberal education 
and the formation of a good judg- 
ment or philosophical temper are 
identical, and considers the law of 
the progress of thought. His esti- 
mate of the value of the classics is 
most just, and well does he make 
manifest the fatal effect of University 
dependence. His picture of Oxford 
in the eighteenth century is es- 
pecially faithful and vivid. 

The practical suggestions offered 
by him, in the second division of his 
subject, should be well considered 
by all who wish well to the Uni- 
versity ; but we entirely agree with 
him as to the value of repose as a 
condition of study. The earnest stu- 
dent, like the weary tenant of the 
tomb, implora pace: but 

Examinations are sometimes spoken 
of as a necessary evil; they are not so ; 
they are a positive good, when guided 
by two principles. First, that the ex- 
amination is instituted for the sake of 
testing with what success the study has 
been pursued, and not the study pur- 
sued that it may be examined into; 
and, secondly, that the thing an ex- 
amination is to scrutinise is proficiency, 
not preparation. That all attempts to 
supply the want of genuine comprehen- 
sion of the subject by the appropriation 
of others’ thoughts on the subject, is an 
imposture to be detected, not an effort 
to be rewarded. For, strange as it may 
be thought, so much more painful is the 
effort to comprehend than that to at- 
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tend, that most minds will go through 
ten times the amount of mechanical 
labour in learning memoriter that which 
it would involve no labour at all to ap- 
prehend or perceive. They save thereby 
the peculiar pains attending a volun- 
tary exertion of the mind’s activity, and 
purchase that exemption at the easier 
rate of a laborious, fatiguing, unin- 
structive passivity. Besides these abuses 
to which they may lead, examinations 
may become evils by their too frequent 
recurrence. The stagnant lethargy of 
the old days enjoyed one supreme privi- 
lege, which the system that woke us to 
life has robbed us of for ever. In the then 
undisturbed repose of academic leisure 
the student had, at least, the full 
fruition of thought and books, He had 
time to read. ‘Deep self-possession, 
an intense repose,’ could do for the 
higher faculties what no ‘getting up’ 
of books ever can do. ‘There is a 
source of power,’ it has been beautifully 
remarked,* ‘almost peculiar to youth 
and youthful circumstances, that not 
always are we called upon to seek, 
sometimes, and in childhood above all, 
are we sought.’ 
‘There are powers, 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 
And we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness.’ 


Such a condition, however enviable it 
may be, was obviously a sacrifice of the 
many for the benefit of the few. It is 
no argument against education that the 
greatest genius is always self-nurtured. 
We should, however, be on our guard 
that we do not now reverse the case, and 
sacrifice the best minds to the necessity 
of stimulating the many. We must not 
over-examine or over-lecture the honour 
men. We should, for them, rather 
have one great examination distinctly 
planned to try the quality of their 
intellect, than be continually probing 
the extent of their information or ac- 
quirements. We do not want to turn 
out poets or philosophers. If such per- 
sons are of any use, nature will provide 
them. But we can and ought to set 
before ourselves and the students, a 
high ideal of intellectual expansion and 
cultivation, and to remember ourselves 
and inculcate on others, that intellectual 
character, and not the acquisition of 
facts, is the true preparation for life. 


We rise from the perusal of these 
essays full of hope. If the new 
system be earnestly and honestly 
carried out by such men as those 
who have produced the volume 
before us, we have little fear for the 
University of Oxford: Floreat ! 


* De Quincey, Autobiography, vol. i. p. 115. 
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A PASSAGE FROM THE LIFE OF NINIAN HOLDFAST, 
MINISTER IN BALMACLELLAN, A.D. 1624. 


HE old tower of Fearnilie, on 
the banks of a small lake that 
lies sleeping in the shadow of rug- 
ged old Criffel,—together with a 
scanty number of acres round about 
it, hill, coppice, and pasture,—came 
into my hands some months ago, on 
the death of my cousin, Miss Mysie 
Holdfast. The Holdfasts of Fear- 
nilie had been greatly respected 
throughout all that country side. 
Not for their wealth; that was but 
small. But they were an ancient, 
honourable family, not given to 
change, and living in their grey, 
lichen-spotted tower, after the same 
simple fashion, generation after ge- 
neration, never adding, and never 
losing, a single acre. Miss Mysie 
was the last of the old race; for as 
to myself, I ‘call cousin’ it is true, 
but only from a respectful distance. 
However Miss Mysie had not for- 
gotten it. As the nearest of kin, 
she left me the old tower and all its 
belongings ; and accordingly I went 
down and took possession of Fear- 
nilie, where, as I fear, my way of 
life is looked upon with much sus- 
picion. Not to mention that I sit 
every day in the Chamber of Dais, 
a thing altogether unheard of, I 
have also set up my rest within the 
sacred precincts of Miss Mysie’s 
own sleeping-room—a very pleasant 
one—from whose windows I can 
watch the rosy morning light steal 
downwards from the crests of Crif- 
fel, till it kindles into gold among 
the grassy holms by the lake side. 
This violation of the old lady’s pri- 
vacy—‘ eneugh,’ as it was objected 
to me, ‘to bring Miss Mysie back 
again frae her grave,’-—was suflici- 
ently startling. But when I pro- 
ceeded, as in Sone bound, to ransack 
all my venerable cousin’s most pri- 
vate hoards and collections—not 
even sparing the great India cabi- 
net, with the scarlet macaws on its 
folding panels—the indignation be- 
came general and excessive. ‘To 
think that Miss Mysie’s bits o’ 
things, that she set such store by, 
suld be served just us if they be- 
langed to naebody !’ 
I cannot say that my search has 
been greatly rewarded. But in a 


certain drawer of the India cabinet, 
embalmed in rose leaves and laven- 
der, I discovered. a manuscript, 
lengthy and elaborate, bearing the 
following title—‘ Memorialls: being 
sundry speciall Passages out of my 
own Life; by me, Ninian Holdfast, 
Minister of the Gospell in Balma- 
clellan.’ I soon found that the ‘ Me- 
morialls’ range through a period of 
about forty years; beginning nearly 
at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. The Minister of 
Balmaclellan had been sent from 
Scotland to attend the famous Synod 
of Dortrecht in 1619 ; and had after- 
wards managed to involve himself in 
many of the troubles of that stormy 
time. Some passages serene to 
me curious. And one, which has to 
do with a meditated attack of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau on Antwerp, I 
have here extracted. Master Hold- 
fast is singularly sparing of his 
dates; but I make out that the 
attack alluded to was that attempted 
in the autumn of 1624, a due ac- 
count of which will be found in all 
the histories of the time. The 
Romanist authorities maintain that 
Antwerp was then preserved by the 
Venerable Mother Anne de St. 
Barthélemi, superior of the Carme- 
lite nuns, which order she was the 
first to establish both in France and 
the Low Countries. Becoming fore- 
warned of the Stadholder’s attack, 
she offered her prayers against him 
with such fervour, that a fearful 
tempest broke out; the citadel be- 
came alarmed, and the Prince, the 
success of whose expedition de- 
pended on its secrecy, was com- 
— to retire. The Venerable 

fother is still regarded as one of 
the protecting saints of Antwerp; 
and her picture, by order of the 
Archduchess Tsabella, was carried 


through the streets in solemn pro- 
cession on each recurring anniver- 


sary of the attack. Master Hold- 
fast seems to have known nothing 


. at all about Ja Mére Anne; a fact 


which, I fear, renders his narrative 
a very one-sided one. 

His ‘auld Scots tongue’ I have 
ventured to clip a little. It is not 
every one who, like myself, rejoices 
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in its quaint turns and formal ex- 
ressions. 1 will add, that as 
Miss Mysie’s acres do not promise 
quite so well as I could desire—in 
spite of super-phosphate and sub- 
soil ploughing—I shall be happy, 
for a ‘consideration,’ to place the 
remainder of his memoirs in the 
hands of the Maitland, the Abbots- 
ford, the Spalding, or any other 
club that may think sufliciently well 
of the matter. 





Tue Synod being at an end, I 
was now at liberty to return home ; 
but for one: cause and another I 
still lingered, visiting the principal 
towns throughout Low Germany, 
and making acquaintance with 
divers learned professors and minis- 
ters of religion. Thus it chanced 
that I was in the town of Breda 
when the Marquis Spinola, with his 
army, came and lay before it, shut- 
ting it up closely, so that there was 
no passing in or out. The town held 
out bravely, as all the world knows. 
And after the siege had continued 
some three or four months, came 
letters from the Prince of Orange, 
how brought I cannot tell, saying 
that he was about making a diver- 
sion upon Antwerp, which he hoped 
would cause the Marquis to break up 
his leaguer from before Breda. The 
letters were publicly read in the 
Stadhouse ; and Mynheer Justin of 
Nassau, captain of the troops within 
the town, gave his counsel there 
anent, together with the Schepens 
of Breda (for so they call their 
town baillies). I was present at 
the Council ; and after much talk, it 
was agreed that the Prince’s expedi- 
tion would be greatly helped if cer- 
tain information, only to be procured 
in Antwerp itself, could be at once 
supplied to him. But the time 
pressed; and it was needs that some 
one from Breda should obtain this 
intelligence, and convey it speedily 
to the Prince. 

At last Mynheer Justin rose and 
left the Council ; first saying aloud 
to the Burgomaster, that whoever 
Was sent to Antwerp, it must be one 
Who would not be recognised there. 
And methought he looked at me as 
he spoke. After he was gone, great 
indeed was the strife of tongues, one 
Proposing one thing, one another. 
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One of the baillies, calling to mind 
the famous turf-boat by which Breda 
had been formerly taken by the Stad- 
holder’s troops, proposed to send out 
the letters in some such way, as by 
means of a raft, or the like but 
this was not approved. 

‘No,’ said the Burgomaster, ‘I 
cannot hold with Master Janssens. 
Of all the plans your wisdoms have 
proposed, there is but one that 
seems to me safe or reasonable. If 
this learned and discreet minister 
(so he was pleased to designate my 
unworthy self) ‘will himself bear 
the letters, I think they may be 
ventured; but in that case his 
reverence must submit to some 
slight disguise. The best of men 
have worn such ere now.’ 

I said I was ready to shape myself 
as should seem fittest. ‘And as for my 
Scot’s tongue, there be Scots noun 
on both sides throughout all these 
Low Countries. That will never 
betray me.’ 

‘You speak like a true man, 
Master Holdfast,’ said the Burgo- 
master; ‘but we knew you that 
already, and moreover zealous in 
the cause. What say your wis- 
doms? Shall it be thus ?’ 

So it was agreed, after some fur- 
ther discussion. ‘And now,’ said 
the Burgomaster, ‘since the way is 
determined, I deem that no more 
time should be lost. The Prince’s 
letter is urgent. His troops are 
ready. The weather is clear and 
still. He will not allow many days 
to pass without acting. And yet, if 
his attack is to be successful, these 
letters ought to be in the hands of 
our friends in Antwerp before he 
appears there. Can you be ready 
this very night, Master Holdfast ?’ 

I told them I could start immedi- 
ately, so I might be safely conveyed 
out of the town and beyond the 
leaguer; and as for my disguise, 
they must settle that between them. 
Then I took my leave of the Coun- 
cil, who showed me great honour, 
all standing up at my departure; 
which I. mention the rather because 
it has since been suggested to me 
that the Council of Breda were 

somewhat hasty in this matter, and 
seeing the danger to themselves, 
were ready enough to shift it on to 
a stranger's shoulders. Danger 


there was, no doubt. As for the 
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rest, I, for my own part, forbear to 
judge them. 

I went straight back to my lodg- 
ings in the Golden Crow, alittle dis- 
quieted at the thoughts of having to 
assume any otherhabit than the grave 
Geneva cloak which had hitherto 
been my constant wear; remember- 
ing what chanced to my old friend, 
Simon van Roost, Professor of Hu- 
manities at Deventer, when, having 
to pass through an enemy’s country, 
he was persuaded by certain thought- 
less students to assume the steel 
jack and red nether habiliments of 
a dragoon—an unseemly attire for a 
discreet professor, and one that 
brought friend Simon into trouble; 
for the false soldier was taken by 
the true ones, and made to spend a 
whole night in their guard-room, 
listening to profane songs and 
idle jests—exceeding distressful to 
pious ears. As for me, they served 
me not so badly. By-and-by came 
the Burgomaster himself, with the 
letters, sealed with the town seal of 
Breda, and directed at length to 
Master Peter Adamsone, the great 
Turkey merchant of Antwerp; and 
with him was Adrian Hersfelt, who 
was to conduct me beyond the town, 
and who brought the dress which the 
Council had seen fit for me to wear. 
It was a grave, decent suit, proper 
for a baillie or some such solid body; 
made of cloth of Ypres; the colour, 
cinnamon brown, turned over with 
murray velvet. And when I had 
arrayed myself therein, both Adrian 
and the Burgomaster said it went 
not badly; and indeed I myself 
liked it passably well. 

There was a little postern in a part 
of the town wall, looking eastward 
over the marshes, through which 
Adrian had been accustomed to pass 
to a farm a few miles off, in order to 
take messages and to gather news. 
The road through the marshes was 
so narrow and so difficult, that it 
was scarcely watched at all by the 
leaguer; and besides, Adrian had, 
as 1 think, some intelligence with 
one of the strange sentries. Like 
will to like; and the tongue of the 
enemy was as honest Dutch as that 
of the men of Breda. So, late in 
the gloaming, we stole out through 
the postern, and down between the 
freey slopes, and over the moats. 

here was no one to question us, 
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though every sound made me quake, 
even the grasshoppers among the 
reeds, and the wind rustling through 
the alder boughs. When we came 
to the edge of the marsh, I saw, 
about two bow-shots off, a soldier 
with pike and skull-cap, standing 
with his back towards us. But 
Master Adrian looked at me and 
smiled, and presently the soldier 
walked slowly away, without once 
seeming to have noticed us. That 
was the last we had to fear from 
the leaguer. We pierced into the 
marshes without delay, for Adrian 
knew all the narrow paths—and it 
was well he did. But we got through 
safely, and then I sat me down to 
rest awhile on a dyke side. Adrian 
had done his work, and was to leave 
me here, but he lingered still, and 
made no offer of returning. 

* Master Holdfast,’ he said, at 
last, after replying to my questions 
much at random—I saw the lad’s 
thoughts were elsewhere, and I 
marvelledsomewhat—‘ Master Hold- 
fast, you are going where I would 
with all my heart it was my lot to 

o with you, or to go instead of you. 
he danger would be nothing to me. 
As to you, I fear you will find it 
greater than you deem. But the 
Council would not listen to me. 
Wisdoms, forsooth! A pack of —’ 

‘Speak not evil of dignities, 
Adrian,’ I said; ‘ and remember that 
a grave matter like this is fitlier en- 
trusted to years and discretion than 
to hot young blood like thine. More- 
over, there is work for you in your 
own town. You cannot be spared.’ 

‘I can be spared,’ he returned— 
‘well—and they know it; and some 
of them know, too, why 1... but, 
Master Holdfast, since it may not 
be, I would fain ask a kindness of 
you. No great one. You go to 
the house of Peter Adamsone. ‘There 
you will find one—one who—one 
whom I regard very dearly. Yes,’ 
he said, ‘ more dearly than /ife itself. 
I pray you, Master Holdfast, let 
her have these letters. They are 
addressed to her at length—I will 
not name her, even here. And if 
you convey to her hands this token’ 
—it was a small golden heart, set 
thick with rubies—‘ she will know 
and trust you as she ought.’ E 

‘ Adrian,’ I replied, and my voice 
at least was severe, though we could 
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not see each other’s faces through 
the dimmot, ‘am I a fitting love 
messenger? and is this a time to 
think of such vanities? I marvel 
at your folly. See—the moon is 
rising beyond the marshes. You 
will have light enough to guide you. 
Go, and farewell.’ 
‘You speak of vanities, Master 
Holdfast,’ he said, ‘and yet you are 
ourself a husband and a father. I 
nave heard you talk of your Scottish 
home as though you scarcely deemed 
ita vanity. But I crave your par- 
don. I have mistaken. I did think 
you made of kindlier stuff than our 
cold-hearted doctors of Breda.’ 
Well, I cannot tell how it was; 
but something in the tone of his 
voice carried me back to the time 
when every week, storm or sunshine, 
I was fain to ride across Cairnmount 
to Lily-side, low down on the mur- 
muring Dee water. I seemed to sit 
once more on the little green knoll 
under the ash-trees; and Margaret 
Greme, since my dear, dear wife, 
was by my side. Moreover, Adrian 
was a fine lad and a true, and I 
liked him well. My heart melted 
towards him, for I saw he was 
troubled ; so I said— 
‘Give me the letters, Adrian. If 
I do ill, the blame rests with you— 
I cannot tell. But for your sake, 
and for the sake of old times, I will 
doyour bidding. There, I put them 
in the safest hiding-place ; and your 
heart shall bear them company. It 
will go with them, whether or no.’ 
‘Ah, Master Holdfast,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ you make two hearts 
happy. May God bless you for it, 
and keep you from the dangers of 
the way. But now see. There is a 
light in the farm window yonder. 
You cannot miss it. There you will 
find a horse and what more you may 
require. Give the farmer his token- 
word—‘ Shields and friends ’—and 
he will know your errand.’ 
And so, with many thanks and 
ood wishes, and with a happy voice, 
though he tried hard to sadden it at 
leaving me, Adrian turned back 
towards Breda. The light from the 
farm shone like a star through the 
darkness; and as I went on my way, 
I wondered not a little with myself 
what the elders of Balmaclellan 
would deem of me, their placed mi- 
nister, could they see me walking 
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thus over a lonely Dutch morass, in 
slashed sleeves and a short Spanish 
cloak, carrying love-letters, and 
worse—love-tokens—in my pockets. 

The farm was a rude stone tower, 
like one of the auld world strengths 
among the braes of Galloway. Great 
beech-trees,.. »waboutit and brushed 
its walls. 1 climbed up a narrow 
flight of steps and looked in at the 
lighted window, but could see little 
through its dim, knotted quarrels. 
Presently the great door opened, 
and the goodman himself came forth, 
followed by a tall, grey wolf-dog, 
who oatal his lip with « savage 
growl when he saw me. 

‘Back, Ziebalt,’ said the master; 
‘and you, mynheer, waat may be 

our pleasure at this late hour? 
his is no peacefv! neighbourhood.’ 

Then I gave the token-vord, and 
told him mine errand, and how I 
needed the best steed in his stable, 
and that without dela;. He passed 
his hand across his brow, and bent 
his head; but said nothing except to 
bid me enter the house-place. 

There he left me for a while, and 
Ziebalt crouched down by the fire, 
watching me with his great bright 
eyes. When the goodman came 
back, he looked (I have since called 
to mind all this) troubled and un- 
easy. The horse, he said, would be 
ready in half an hour. But did I 
know that the Archduke’s troops 
were spread over the country as far 
as Turnhout, and had I their pass- 
words in case they tried to stay meP 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I will give you 
them ;’ and then added, with more 
hesitation, as I thought, ‘ There is a 
stranger within—a merchant, such 
as you seem—who is going on 
straight to Antwerp. You can bear 
him company, if you choose; but I 
shall neither meddle nor make in it. 
Do as you will.’ 

Now I would readily have started 
without so much as seeing this 
stranger; but I had no choice: for 
the good man, going straight to a 
low side door, set it wide open, and 
led me into a lighted chamber, de- 
cored with hangings of green forest 
work. The stranger of whom he 
spoke was seated therein, smokin 
a pipe of tobacco: a dark feature 
man, with hair like jet, and eyes 
like sea-coal; and he had a strange 
unpleasant smile, whereof I dreamt 
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many many times afterwards. He 
wore a suit of perfumed Spanish 
leather ; and there was a little case 
of snaphance-pistols lying on_ the 
table before him; not much like a 
merchant, certainly; but then he 
was passing south, as he said, from 
Bremen, and doubtless it behoved 
him to ride somewhat after the 
fashion of a man of war. Howbeit, 
the good man set forth Breda ale 
in glasses, and left us together. 
We could not but fall upon talk of 
the sad, troubled country. As for 
the dangers on the way to Antwerp, 
my new friend gave but little heed 
to them; and if I would trust my- 
self to his guidance, he said he would 
answer for my safe passage. Then 
he asked sundry questions as to my 
business in Antwerp at such a season, 
telling me that he was himself con- 
cerned in various branches, but 
mainly in the fishing trade, which 
the wars and tumults, on the north- 
ern coasts, in especial, had greatly 
injured. I answered warily ; for the 
proverb says true, that it is as easy 
to catch a weasel asleep as a Scotch- 
man: but, for all I could say, there 
crept a smile about the corners of 
his mouth very little to my liking ; 
and now and then his eyes shot forth 
fiery sparks, like an angry glede’s. 
I was glad when the good man came 
to say the horse was ready, and 
would even then have departed 
alone ; but the merchant would not 
so much as listen to me, and instantly 
calling for his own horse—a strong, 
bony animal of Flemish ee 
that had evidently done good work 
that day already—we set forth to- 
gether. 

All I need say as to the journe 
is, that my companion, although 
still felt towards him my first dislike, 
(there are true antipathies amongst 
men, as in nature, and we can ex- 
plain neither,) beguiled the way with 
much and various talk. Most of 
the great leaders of the war he had 
himself seen, he said; and one b 
one he described them to me, thoug 
of the noble Prince Maurice me- 
thought he scarcely spoke with the 
honour due. Till we had passed 


Turnhout, and afterwards almost as © 


far as Antwerp, we constantly fell 
in with soldiers and patrols of the 
Archduke’s army,—most of them 
Spaniards. As for my companion, 
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he spoke to them readily in their 
own tongue, and never allowed me 
to give the passwords. Indeed, he 
seemed well known to most of those 
whom we met on the road, and ex- 
changed with them many a jest and 
hearty laugh. He told me he an- 
swered all questions on my behalf, 
and that it was lucky for me I had 
fallen into his hands. The Spanish 
soldiers were not quite lambs, and 
not very easy to manage. 

About daybreak we entered Ant- 
werp. I made no secret of my des- 
tination. Wherefore should I? for 
Master Adamsone was one of the 
wealthiest merchants in all Flanders, 
and every day brought strangers to 
his house. My companion saw me 
enter the great court, and bade me 
farewell as the doors closed behind 
me. 

Now, I thought (O ceca mens 
hominum!) that all danger was over. 
It was only the journey I had feared. 
So putting my cloak aright, and 
carefully feeling that the letters were 
safe, I followed a servant who con- 
ducted me, whilst another led away 
my horse. We passed across the great 
open court, and ‘down long, wide 
passages, where, as it seemed to me, 
wealth and treasures from every 
part of the world were collected; 
and there were in truth few known 
countries that did not contribute 
their share. Rich orient silks, da- 
masked with gold and silver; bales 
of Persian flowered carpets, and 
ay tapestries from the looms of 

ruges and Arras; Muscovy furs 
and martens’ skins; baskets of scarlet 
pomegranates, together with divers 
strange eastern fruits and confitures; 
delicate vases from China and Japan; 
carvings in wood and ivory, and on 
the walls painted tables of excellent 
art: all were displayed and mingled 
together (it may be, to strike with 
wonder and respect such strangers 
as should enter), till the varied and 
deep glowing colours came to re- 
semble the great window in the 
abbey church of Glenluce, such as I 
mind it in the auld days of Papis- 
trie. At the end of the gallery, a 
door opened into a little cabinet, 
ceiled, as I think, with cedar wood, 
for the room was filledwith a fragrant 
pases and there, among his 

edgers and merchants’ books, sat 
Master Peter Adamsone ; a little, 
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pleasant-voiced, quick-eyed man; 
and marvellous like to the laird of 
Bargenny. 

So after the door was carefully 

closed, I drew forth the letters and 
resented them. Master Peter 
ooked at the great seal of Breda, 
and shook his co ; then he broke 
up the seal, and read the letter; 
after which he fetched a great sigh, 
and spake not a word for some 
minutes, only looking at me quickly 
now and then from under his thick, 
grey eyebrows. ‘ Master Holdfast,’ 
he said, ‘ here there must be neither 
doubt nor delay. I am warned to 
ae and I will. But would— 
aye, 1 must speak it—would to God 
your folk could be content to leave 
their brethren in this place to such 
quiet as may be allowed us. It is 
but little. Weare closely watched.’ 

‘You are closely watched here,’ I 
said, ‘I doubt it not. Nevertheless, 
they of Breda are enclosed within a 
narrower leaguer. Ah! could you 
see, Master Adamsone, as I have 
seen, the sorrow and the suffering 
within those walls, you would scarcely 
begrudge such help as you can give. 
And if you do run some danger in 
thus stirring, what then? I have 
myself dared more in coming to you.’ 
... [spoke something sharply, for it 
seemed to meas if he cared little for 
his fellows in Breda, provided he 
might enjoy his own in quiet. But 
I did the good man wrong. 

‘Do not mistake me,’ he replied. 
‘What can be done, I will attempt, 
and that instantly. Yet let the 
issue be what it may, what scenes of 
horror must follow !’ 

‘Alas!’ I said, ‘that is but too 
true. But for whom shall we suffer? 
Whose is the cause, Master Adam- 
sone? Is there no strength in that 
thought ?’ 

‘My good friend,’ said the mer- 
chant, ‘ doubtless the cause is God’s. 
But, Master Holdfast, we who in- 
cline to the reformed faith must not 
boast too highly. I have seen, and 
in this very town, such enormities 
committed by the men of our own 
side as make me shudder when I 
think of them. Cruelly, cruelly 


were they repaid!’ he continued, 
rising from his seat and pacing the 
room. ‘Unhappy Antwerp! once 
the queen of these northern waters, 
and now so fallen, so fallen!’ 
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‘But to rise once more,’ I said, 
‘when the wars are over. Let us do 
our parts to shorten the dark time.’ 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘The glory of 
Antwerp is gone for ever. Her 
crown has passed to other cities. 
When she yielded to the Duke of 
Parma nearly all her merchants left 
her. Some went to Amsterdam, 
some to England, some, and among 
them were my own kinsmen, Master 
Holdfast, sought your Scottish soil, 
and they have not been the least 
prosperous. Many a time have I 
thought to follow them, but old ties 
and old feelings are too strong. As 
it is, I, and those who think with 
me, live here by sufferance ;—closely 
watched—every movement carefully 
noted—unable to meet for common 
worship, or even for common kind- 
ness. We should be better else- 
where. But this is idle talk. I 
dare not move at present, even if I 
had the will. And now for the 
letters. They crave some consider- 
ation, Master Holdfast, and mean- 
while a refection shall be prepared 
for you. You must doubtless need 
it greatly.’ 

As he spoke he opened a door 
leading on to a broad garden terrace; 
and with the sunlight there floated 
into the room a most pleasant 

erfume of sweetbriar and _ gilly- 
owers. Master Adamsone motion- 
ing me forth, we passed into the 
arden, skilfully laid out with true- 
ove-knots and other quaint devices; 
and beyond, the spire of the ecathe- 
dral lifted its airy pinnacles and 
fret-work against the clear blue 
morning sky. Some distance from 
us, at the end of the terrace, two 
persons were standing. Ah, my 
friend Adrian!—that tall, graceful 
damsel with the dark Spanish eyes— 
need I name her to you?—I think 
not. But who is her companion ? 
such an one, in truth, as [I never 
expected to see in a right-disposed, 
God-fearing household; —a man 
wearing the black robes of a Jesuit, 
still young, with delicately moulded 
features, and a countenance full of 
grave thought. In his hand he 
held the branch of an orange-tree, 
thickly covered with blossoms and 
with small golden fruit. 

I looked toward the merchant, 
struck with wonder and surprise ; 
but my eyes opened in still wider 
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amazement when I saw his whole 
face lighted up with an unexpected 
gladness. ‘Master Holdfast,’ he 
said, ‘ you deem perchance that my 
daughter Catherine hath a strange 
kind of teacher yonder. But we 
have long known good Father 
Seghers. He was close of kin to 
my Catherine’s mother, and hath a 
rare skill in painting, by which she 
is ready enough to profit. There- 
fore I have never forbidden their 
meeting. And let me tell you, I 
never saw him more gladly than 
now. He can get for us—but I 
must go gently to work—the very 
intelligence that is most eagerly 
sought for by their wisdoms of 
Breda.’ 

We walked along the terrace. 
Mistress Catherine and her teacher 
advanced to meet us. As for me, I 
felt a strange thrill of shame, such 
as I had never known before, and 
that made my cheeks glow and 
tingle. What was I myself, in my 
eavalier’s cloak, better than a 
Jesuit? And thatother letter... 
and the ruby heart... Ah! Master 
Adrian ! 

However, the good merchant pre- 
sented me to his daughter, and I 
played the gallant’s part (so she 
afterwards told me) indifferent well. 
‘You are early abroad, Father 
Daniel,’ said Master Adamsone, 
‘but I am glad to see you,—glad 
that our poor garden can still help 
you. How goes on the great flower 
piece?’ : 

‘It advances quickly,’ said the 
father, ‘and will soon be ready for 
the good Carmelite sisters. But I 
needed an orange branch for com- 

leting the wreath, and you see I 
ave found one, thanks to Mistress 
Catherine.’ 

_ = Ss 
Catherine. ‘It will live for manya 
year, long after the tree that bore 
it is dead and gone. But shall we 
enter? The father is in haste to 
return, and he must not go without 
seeing my Own poor work, and 
giving me his help. 

‘Father Daniel,’ said the mer- 
chant, ‘ my friend here is but newly 
come to 
see all its rarities. "With your leave 
we will visit you in some two hours 
space. Ah, Master Sinclair’ (that 
was the name I had chosen, for 


oe bough,’ said 
Lli 
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there were many Sinelairs on the 
Archduke’s side), ‘you shall see 
few things here more noteworthy 
than our cousin’s excellent flower 
tables.’ 

So we entered the house: and 
after causing a refection to be set 
forth, the merchant left me for some 
time alone with his daughter. Then 
I determined to give her the letter: 
for aithough I something mis- 
doubted that black Jesuit, yet me- 
thought love was the stronger, and 
so I might venture to trust Mis- 
tress Catherine with the knowledge 
of whence I came. I drew there- 
fore from its placket the letter and 
the little token, and I said—. 

‘I am glad, Mistress Catherine, 
to be able thus early to declare my 
secret to you. Last night I left 
Breda,’-—(she looked startled and 
anxious at that name)—‘ I am here 
on grave matters, which are safe in 
your father’s keeping. But for you 
also, fair mistress, I bring des- 
patches: more welcome, as I hope, 
and of happier augury ;’ and with 
that I placed in her hands the ruby 
heart and Master Adrian’s letter. 

How she looked I cannot describe 
in my poor words: surprised, doubt- 
ful, pleased, and yet p soon all at 
once. Then with a blush over face 
and brow, she withdrew with the 
letter into a deep window recess, 
and there, shaded by the ivy that 
hung down without, she read it. A 
few minutes she still kept silence ; 
and when she again came toward 
me, and spoke, the trembling of her 
voice showed how greatly she had 
been moved. ‘Master Holdfast,’ 
she said, ‘for Adrian has given me 
here your true name; what can I 
say? or how thank you? May I 
speak freely P I am desired to trust 
you entirely ?’ 

‘ Be assured you may,’ I replied. 
‘ You see me here in astrange oo 
but Iam myself a Minister of the 
Word, and you may trust me as 
fully as—as much as—the Jesuit 
who left us but now.’ 

‘You fear him,’ said Catherine, 
half smiling, ‘and perhaps you 
doubt me from having seen me in 
his company. But you need not. 
The father is our good friend and 
cousin. He has abundant means of 
procuring information as to the 
actual state of the country ; and he 
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knows quite enough of us to be well 
aware of the side to which we in- 
cline, and to warn us accordingly.’ 

‘I am half sorry I met him here,’ 
I said. ‘And Master Adamsone 
talked of seeking him again pre- 
sently, as I think for the sake of 
some special intelligence that may 
best be obtained from him. Can it 
be wise to do so?’ 

‘It is certain,’ she replied, ‘ that 
Father Seghers, even if he guesses 
your object, which is not likely, will 
not seek to betray you. You need 
give no thought to that. Butit is— 
ah, Master Holdfast!—it is the 
utter hopelessness of the cause here 
that I would seek to impress upon 
you, as he has plainly laid it before 
me. Well, we must patiently wait. 
And here comes my father, ready to 
accompany you.’ 

Master Adamsone entered the 
room, holding the Breda letters in 
his hand: and after some short con- 
ference we set forth together toward 
the College of the Jesuits, where 
Father Seghers had his abiding. 
‘It is very well,’ said the merchant, 
‘that you, as a stranger, should be 
seen thus entering the Jesuit’s 
house. I am well known here. But 
no one will suspect you of running 
into the lion’s mouth.’ Meanwhile 
I said nothing of the letters I had 
brought from Adrian: for although 
Mistress Catherine had not so 
cautioned me, I deemed it better to 
await her sanction. 

We passed divers stately streets, 
where the houses were all fashioned 
above with hanging turrets and 
crow’s-steps, very goodly to see; 
and then, through an open court, 
we entered the College of the 
Jesuits. Father Seghers’ chamber 
was on the further side; and as we 
passed along the corridors, and u 
great, wide staircases, decored wit 
carved, grim-like figures of dragons, 
sylvans, and other wood monsters, 
we met on our way sundry dark, 
silent figures, scarcely less eerie 
methought, or evil boding. 

But once within Father Seghers’ 
chamber, I forgot their gloomy 


* Those who know the pictures of Daniel Seghers will scarcely think the expres- 
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faces. The good Jesuit (I have 
learned to think there be some such 
as deserve to be so called,) was 
standing before his easel, whereon 
rested a large, unfinished painting; 
and on the table beside him lay the 
fragrant orange-branch with its 
glossy leaves. But neither that, 
nor the beau-pot of living flowers 
that stood on the casement sill, 
could surpass in delicate grace and 
colour what I saw portrayed on 
the father’s canvas. It was a wreath 
of buds and blossoms, roses and 
white lilies; tulips, streaked and 
tinted with divers excellent shades, 
like to a parrot’s wing; clove pinks 
and fringed carnations; golden 
sprays of broom, minding me of m 
own far away burn-sides; and all 
touched so clear and brightly that 
the very dew and fragrant breath 
of the morning seemed yet to be 
resting on them; and you looked to 
see the butterflies that were drawn 
fluttering round about, and the little 
scarlet lady-birds creeping among 
the leaves, take fright and flee away 
as you drew near. Above, the 
ainter had already traced the out- 
ines of his orange bough; and me- 
thought he seemed not unpleased at 
the commendations I bestowed on 
his work.* 

‘It has been my consolation,’ he 
said, still continuing his painting, 
‘throughout all the troubles of this 
unhappy country. Here I have 
Sound a truly peaceful ground: for 
the flowers blossom and fade, 
Master Sinclair, and care nothing 
whether they grow on the King’s 
land or the Stadholder’s.’ 

‘ Ah, cousin,’ said Master Adam- 
sone, ‘you may talk as you list, 
and your wreaths are immortal, no 
doubt; but see what your art can 
do when it stretches a little beyond 
them. Look at Master Peter 
Rubens. Why his house at Steen 
they tell me is as lordly furnished, 
and he as well served, as the Arch- 
duke himself. Think what you 
might have done for yourself and 
for your convent, if you had given 
us now and then a stirring battle 





sions of Master Holdfast overstrained. Two especially bear witness for him. One 
in the museum at Antwerp, and another (a large fruit piece) in the Hotel de Ville 
at Louvain. The flower garden of his time must have been as rich in bright 


colour as any modern one. 
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picture, or portraitures of mighty 
men of renown, such as Master 
Peter paints. On my conscience, 
they seem all but alive as they hang 
there on the walls.’ 

‘Every one,’ said the Jesuit, 
‘every one has his special vocation. 
I bow myself most humbly at 
Rubens’ feet. He is in truth the 
king of his art. But for his wealth, 
Master Adamsone, believe me I 
cannot find it in my heart to envy 
him. I am far happier here in this 
quiet convent jack could ever be 
in the noise of the world. More- 
over,’ he continued, with a smile, 
‘I like to think that my name is 
mentioned on either side without 
evil feeling. The carved goblet that 
stands yonder was sent me by Prince 
Maurice ; and the crucifix hanging 
on the wall above is a gift of the 
Archduchess Isabella.’ 

‘Humph,’ said the merchant. 
‘They seem to me, good cousin, a 
little too near each other. As for 
the goblet—it is deep enough, and 
would look well filled with Rhenish 
—of which, I warrant me, there is 
no lack with Master Rubens. But 
now tell me, cousin—for I know it 
all comes to you—what news have 
7 of the said Prince Maurice ? 

hey of Breda still hold out, it 
seems.” 

By that question the merchant 
directed the discourse to the point 
he wished. Father Seghers, accord- 
ing to his own account, which was 
indeed the truth, was no active 
partizan on either side: but for 
that very reason he was, perhaps, 
better acquainted with the move- 
ments of both than many who were 
more eager. Upon what now passed 
I need not dwell. It concerned 
matters of detail, such as the watch 
and warding of certain parts of the 
town-wall, the state of the roads 
toward the south, and the like: 

oints on which the Jesuit was fully 
informed, and concerning which 
Master Adamsone, who as a sus- 
pected person was under strict rule 
in Antwerp, could have obtained 
news nowhere else so well. At last 
the merchant, having heard all he 
desired, turned towards me; ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘Master Sinclair, here is a 
goodly state of things. Ay de mi / as 
your ied hath it—wars and ru- 
mours of wars—when will it beover?’ 
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‘And yet,’ said the Jesuit, who 
had again taken up his pencil, and 
was busily setting forth the orange 
leaves, ‘and yet you ask me why 
I do not leave such work as this 
to , 

Father Seghers stopped, and 
turned quickly. A heavy trampling 
was heard in the corridor without. 
In a moment the door opened, and 
some five or six persons entered 
the chamber. The foremost were 
Jesuits of the College: but beyond 
them I caught the waving of a dark 
red plume ; and as they fell back on 
either side I recognised an old 
acquaintance. Those evil eyes, and 
that strange smile—neither were 
altered. But since my guide had 
parted from me at Master Adam- 
sone’s door, he had cast his riding 
suit, and now appeared splendid in 
damasked velvet and old chains, 
with a broad Spanish hat, and 
wrinkled Cordovan boots. 

I, for my part, took little heed of 
his coming; but Master Adamsone 
stepped backwards hastily; and 
Father Seghers let fall his brush, 
turning his eyes quickly on me. The 
stranger lifted his hat, and bowed 
reverently to the father. 

‘I must crave to know of your 
worthiness,’ he said, ‘for how long 
a time this excellent compary has 
been with you?’ 

The Jesuit looked pale and un- 
easy. But Master Adamsone drew 
himself up, and made answer— 

‘I will reply to your question, 
Signor Anastro. If I mistake not, 
you know me well, and will hardly 
doubt my word. We have been 
here not a full hour, and were 
about departing as you entered.’ 

‘I grieve to delay you, Master 
Adamsone,’ said the Spaniard, with 
a short laugh; ‘but there are still 
one or two questions, and I must 
have Father Seghers’ replies to 
them. Not,’ he continued, again 
laughing, ‘ that I throw the slightest 
doubt on your truthfulness. Doubt- 
less, excellent father, you have held 
no converse with Master Adamsone 
and his friend save on matters 
touching your own admirable art? 
Who indeed can think of anything 
else when before your paintings ?— 
What a touch is there !—How won- 
derfully that rose—well, well, you 
see how it is.—And it was with them 
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as with me? You have discussed 
nothing beyond ?” 

‘ By what right do you presume 
to ask?’ broke in the merchant. 

‘Be tranquil, I beg, Master 
Adamsone,’ said the other, with a 
graceful bow. ‘I have said,—I 
must have the father’s own reply.’ 

‘We have talked,’ said the Temit, 
looking much disturbed, ‘of such 
things, doubtless. My cousin’s 
friend hath a love for the art. 
Hence this visit.’ 

‘And of nothing else, good 
father ?’ asked the Signor Anastro ; 
‘ofnothingelse? Nothing of outer 
walls >—Any question touching the 
watch at St. Mary’s bastion ?—Ah, 
I thought,’ he went on with a smile, 
as Father Seghers flushed and 
looked anxiously at his cousin, ‘I 
thought there might have been some 
little discussion of these things. 
And very natural. Our walls are 
worth a stranger’s notice. May I 
ask what passed between you ?” 

‘ Anastro,’ broke in Master Adam- 
sone, who all this while had been 
restraining his wrath as best he 
might, ‘what is the meaning of 
these questions? I know you well— 
a more unworthy ——’ 

‘Pray be tranquil, Master Adam- 
sone, said the Spaniard, ‘and be 
assured, that the worst opinion you 
ean possibly form of me, will not in 
the slightest degree affect my admi- 
ration of your conduct. Well. 
think, reverend fathers,’ he con- 
tinued, turning to the Jesuits who 
had entered with him, ‘I think we 
may venture to translate this matter 
elsewhere. We are expected; and 
it is now clear enough. May I 
trouble you to accompany us, Father 
Seghers? Master Adamsone, I am 
sorry, but I must beg you to attend 
your friend to the Stadhouse, 
yonder. It is not far, my good sir. 
We can go through the cloisters.’ 

‘Signor Anastro,’ said the mer- 
chant, ‘I shall go with you at no 
such bidding. My friend? he is 
but newly arrived in Antwerp; 
what can you or the Stadhouse want 
with him ?’ 

‘As for me, Master Adamsone,’ 
said the other, ‘I enjoyed his com- 
pany so greatly last night, that I 
cannot find it im my heart to part 
with him easily. Ah—you may look 
—he will tell you how many hours 
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we rode together, and what pleasant 
discourse we held by the way. And 
as for my bidding—if you will not 
go with me, perhaps you will with 
such a distinguished guard as this.’ 
And he opened the door as he spoke, 
discovering about half a dozen Spa- 
nish soldiers, ranged without in the 
corridor. 

For a moment the merchant looked 
uneasy. ‘Is this true?’ he asked, 
turning to me—‘ have you ever seen 
this—fellow—here before? It is 
likely enough though. He has as 
many shapes at will as he lists.’ 

‘ All this we will not discuss here, 
Master Adamsone,’ interrupted the 
Spaniard. ‘Elsewhere I shall be 
delighted to explain. Shall we go? 
for you must see, I am sure, how 
improper it would be to keep their 
Excellencies waiting. Come, Father 
Seghers. Master Sinclair, I wait 
your leisure. Draw up there, men. 
Close in. And now then, forward.’ 

Master Adamsone saw at once 
how useless opposition would be. 
But he was much troubled and 
disturbed, notwithstanding all his 
anger, that every now and then 
showed itself in fierce glances toward 
the Spaniard. We were marched 
through the cloisters of the Jesuits’ 
College, at one end of which a flight 
of steps admitted us at once into a 
wide, gloomy hall of the Stadhouse, 
darkened by the black oak with 
which it was panelled, and still more 
by the dim, stained lattices of the 
windows above, whereon were bla- 
zoned the arms of the Burgomasters 
of Antwerp. On the walls hung 
crossbows and morions, steel jacks, 
and Spanish pikes. Along the dais, 
seated behind a table covered with 
tapestry, were ranged the Burgo- 
master and three or four baillies of 
the town. But the seat of greatest 
honour, a high carved chair, above 
which hung the arms of Castile and 
Arragon, was occupied by a very 
different personage—Don Tem de 


Guerra, — of the citadel; a 


tall, thin Spaniard, with a slender 
black moustache curling over his lip, 
and thick, high-arched eyebrows. A 
short dagger, with a gilded handle, 
lined with crimson velvet, lay on the 
table before him. 

The Burgomaster motioned to 
Father Seghers, and he took his 
place beside the baillies at the table. 
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The other Jesuits seated themselves 
on a carved bench at his back. Then 
Don Jerome, after looking for some 
time in silence upon Master Adam- 
sone and myself, turned to the 
Spaniard Anastro. ‘Is this the 
person ?’ he asked. 

‘This, may it please you,’ was the 
reply, ‘ is the gallant with whom I 
had last night the pleasure of a 
moonlight ride. He can give you 
the very latest news from Breda.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ said the Governor, ‘ we 
shall not need to ask him. You, I 
doubt, Master Adamsone, have al- 
ready had the news, in black and 
white. Where are the letters you 
received this morning?’ 

‘ Letters ?’ hesitated the merchant, 
with a face suddenly crimsoned—‘ I 
do not understand j 

‘ Sir,’ broke in Don Jerome, ‘ we 
will speedily find the means of en- 
lightening you. We know you have 
received letters. We know this 
person brought them to you. Pro- 
duce them instantly; or let Signor 
Anastro be informed where he will 
find them in your house.’ 

‘ With permission,’ said Anastro, 
‘if the letters be in Master Adam- 
sone’s dwelling, your honours will 
soon have them laid before you. I 
took the liberty of directing a little 
search there, foreseeing some diffi- 
culties on the part of this worthy 
citizen, at mak. I amsure, none of 
us can feel surprised.’ 

‘ What!’ exclaimed the merchant, 
‘my house searched,and by wretches 
like you? Under what authority ? 
And by what right, Don Jerome, am 
I thus questioned? The citizens of 
Antwerp 

‘Has Master Adamsone been 
himself searched, Anastro?’ asked 
the Governor. ‘If not, let him be 
instantly.’ 

The Spaniard, who stood playing 
with a perfumed pomander box that 
hung about his neck ina gold chain, 
motioned to his soldiers. Two ad- 
vanced toward Master Adamsone ; 
but their hands had no sooner been 
placed on his arms than he broke 

rom them, and came with a proud 
and firm step to the table. ‘Don 


Jerome,’ he said, as ‘he drew forth- 


the packet of letters, ‘there is your 
news from Breda. I know too well 
that trifles cannot stop your purpose, 
and I could not have kept these 
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from you. The rest is im my own 
power.’ 

‘Sir, we shall see,’ replied the 
Governor, unfolding the letters with- 
out in the least altering the expres- 
sion of his features. Having read 
them carefully, he went on. ‘ I find 
little here, Master Adamsone, that 
I did not well know before. An in- 
tended attack—why that is nothing 
new—a detachment—all that I had 
ascertained. But by your leave, 
there are one or two passages at the 
end here, that ask further question. 
‘ The bearer will inform you'—thus 
the letter rans—‘ of what things it 
most highly imports us to be certi- 
fied. He hath our entire confidence. 
Having ascertained all that he will 
open unto you (as we know is in 
your power), we pray you to provide 
1im with assured intelligence, which 
he will find the means of speedily 
conveying tothe Prince.’ Reak 
Possibly there may be difficulties. 
Anastro, have you ascertained who 
and what this person really is ?’ 

‘Sir,’ replied Anastro, with a 
smile, ‘ there are Scots, as you well 
know, throughout all the Provinces. 
As to my friend here, methinks, with 
permission, a Geneva cloak would 
set him better than the one he wears 
at present.’ 

‘It is possible,’ replied the Go- 
vernor ; but, after all, it is of little 
moment. It more imports us to know 
what was the intelligence to be con- 
veyed to the Prince. And this 
person, whoever he may be, will do 
well to inform us fully, and at once, 
what was his commission from 
Breda.’ 

Master Adamsone looked up at 
me quickly. But I needed not the 
glance. I was determined. ‘You 
have already,’ I replied to the Go- 
vernor, ‘seen the letters of which I 
was the bearer. I have nothing 
more to say concerning them.’ 

‘Think well, sir,’ answered Don 
Jerome. ‘Assure yourself we shall 
have the whole truth from you. You 
had better spare yourself further 
trouble.’ 

I replied I had nothing to add to 
the contents of the letter. 

‘Anastro,’said the Governor, ‘take 
this person beyond there. Let him 
see ‘the Arched Chamber, and choose 
for himself. Master Adamsone needs 
not to see; he knows what the 
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chamber contains. But let him 
also prepare to make his choice, 
when we shall come to him.’ 

The Spaniard signed to his guards, 
and they led me across the hall to a 
low door at the side of the dais. As 
I passed, Father Seghers started up 
with a pale, terror-stricken face. 
Don Jerome, I could see, motioned 
him back ; and I heard some words 
spoken, but only indistinctly, as we 
passed the iron-studded door into 
the Arched Chamber. 

It was long and narrow, roofed 
with stone, and stretching for some 
distance beyond the hall of the Stad- 
house. Deep windows, like narrow 
slits, gave a scanty light at intervals. 
At the further end stood, against the 
wall, a figure the size of life, dressed 
like the Virgin on a church altar. 
Its robe was blue, and the head was 
filleted about with golden bands. 
Anastro, however, led me to a recess 
in the chamber wall, before which 
hung a thick curtain. One of the 
guards raised it; and then—Ah! 
well I knew what I was sent to look 
upon—the walls appeared covered 
with all those fearfulinstrumentsthat 
the wit of man hath devised for the 
torture and suffering of his fellows 
—screws, and iron crowns, and 
crushing mallets—I need not tell of 
them. At the top of all, under the 
window, was the rack, stretched and 
corded; and, by the dim light that 
fell upon it, I could see the terrible 
stainings along its boards and on its 
half rusted irons. 

‘Well, Master Sinclair,’ said the 
Spaniard, ‘these are pretty play- 
things enough—very musical, that 
little instrument in the corner. You 
relish the sight, no doubt?—No 
answer P—My dear sir, how uncivil ! 
—Well, well, you will think better 
of it when Don Jerome applies him- 
self to you once more. One more 
sight, and we will go back to him. 
Drop the curtain there.’ 

Slowly the guards led me up the 
chamber, till we stood in front of 
the tall figure at the further end. 
‘I should be treating you ve 
a said Signor Anastro, ‘if 


allowed your return to the council- 


hall without a sight of this charming 


maiden, Ah, Master Sinclair, a 
single kiss suffices;—see how she 
pierces every heart!’ and, as he 
spoke, he touched a spring at the 
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side of the figure. The blue robe 
flew back on either side, and dis- 
closed long, sharp sword blades fixed 
within it. Far below I heard a 
sullen plashing, as of deep, black- 
running water. Oh wicked device, 
worthy only of a fiend!—and, oh 
wicked, wicked Lauderdale, who 
hath brought such engines into this 
poor realm of Scotland, using them 
against the suffering remnant of 
hill-folk, now that they have no 
longer strength to withstand him! 

‘That is enough, I see, Master 
Sinclair,’ said Anastro, for in —- 
truth the sight had turned me sic 
and faint, and I should have fallen 
had it not been for the guards.—‘ So, 
now let us back. That sweet maiden 
has brought more men to their senses 
than I can tell you. Come, Don 
Jerome must have his answer.’ 

We returned to the council-hall. 
The Governor had left his seat, and 
was standing in the oriel, earnestly 
conversing with an officer of the 
guard. A shade of anxiety passed 
across his cold features as he came 
back. ‘Anastro,’ he asked, ‘has 
this person seen all that awaits him? 
—But I need not ask—Well, sir, you 
now know what you have to expect. 
Anastro, see that he and Master 
Adamsone here are kept strictly 
and safely until we are again at 
leisure to examine them. See that 
no one has access to them—we shall 
return within an hour or two and 
conclude this matter. After you 
have safely disposed of them, do you 
follow me to the citadel.’ 

‘ And Father Seghers ?’ asked the 
Spaniard. 

‘Oh, for the good father,’ replied 
Don Jerome, with a sneer, ‘I com- 
mit him to his brethren. Gentlemen, 
I salute you.’ And the Governor, 
with a wave of his plumed hat, left 
the council-hall. 

We were instantly removed. I 
was not allowed so much as a single 
word with Master Adamsone; and 
the Spaniard, Anastro, led me intoa 
small, strongly-barred chamber at 
the end of the hall. A rough pallet 
half filled up the cell, and made all 
its plenishing. The heavy door fell 
to with aclang, and I heard the great 
oak bar lifted. I was alone. 

I sat me down on the pallet: but 
it was long before any clear thought 
came to me. nee vague 
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and obscured—all mingling together 
as hills, woods, and waters seem to 
a man who goes forth into the 
gloaming from a_brightly-lighted 
chamber. Slowly I came to under- 
stand what had passed. Anastro I 
had distrusted from the first, al- 
though I never thought him the spy 
he turned out. hat now would 
come of the Prince’s expedition ? 
Still there was a chance, if I could 
hold out, for the letters were but 
vague, and Father Seghers, I 
thought, could disclose little—But 
that fearful maiden! . . . I roseand 
paced my cell—the day I knew was 
wearing on, although the light in 
my narrow chamber told me nothing 
of its passing, and the same dull 
gloom seemed to rest on the walls 
for hours and hours, never waxin 
darker. At last, worn out, an 
seeing that I could do nothing but 
wait the end, I stretched myself on 
the pallet, and fell asleep. 

Waking, Thad been full of terrors. 
O strange power of sleep, that could 
sweep away all evil things, and bring 
before me whatsoever I loved best 
and dearest!—Far, far away from 
that dusky cell, I was walking along 
the green shores of the Carline’s 
Loch, hard by the walls of mine own 
dwelling. I saw the birches that 
bent over the water; I heard the 
breeze that rustled through them, 
and the lapping of the wavelets along 
the beach of silver sand. The very 
scent of the wild thyme came up to 
me, as I trod the turfy hillocks. 
And I was not alone. All whom I 
loved and had left were there. We 
wandered along, as we had done 
many and many a time before, whilst 
the thin. blue smoke, that told of 
home, floated upward from the hill- 
folding behind the sycamores. All 
was light and happiness; for the 
sunset touched the leaves with gold, 
and 

It was changed; a red glare fell 
over the scene; what was this P—I 
felt myself struggling as if the earth 
was sinking away under my feet—a 
name—but not mine—yet I knew 
it 

I awoke, and found myself roughly 


shaken by some one, who stood over 


me with a lamp. In a moment I 
recognised Father Seghers. 

‘ Master Sinclair,’ he said, hur- 
riedly, ‘your sleep is heavy. You 
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must follow me instantly. We have 
not a moment to lose—no, I will tell 
you nothing here,’ he went on, as the 
name of Master Adamsone fell from 
my lips. 

I seemed yet to be dreaming as I 
followed the Jesuit’s dark figure 
through the empty council-hall. 
Thence we passed into the cloisters, 
and Father Seghers undid a small 
door at the angle, opening into a 
street bordered with tall houses. 
All was dark. The father carefully 
closed the wicket behind him, and 
we went on, still in silence. 

At last he turned and spoke. ‘ In 
a few moments,’ he said, ‘ you will 
rejoin Master Adamsone. I have 
already provided for his safety, so 
far as rested with me. You wonder, 
I see, that I should offer such assist- 
ance to you, who are of another 
creed, and who seek, as I fear, to 
bring fresh troubles on this town. 
Wonder, rather, how I came to be 
able thus to aid you.’ 

‘ Allis strange,’ I said. ‘I scarcely 
yet believe myself awake.’ 

‘ The whole town,’ said the Jesuit, 
‘is roused and astir. The news of 
your coming has been generally 
spread. Why you are here, is more 
than guessed at, and it is well known 
that my cousin received, and would 
have supported you. He cannot 
stay in Antwerp. You must escape 
together. The tumult has been so 
great that Don Jerome has been 
compelled to attend to it in person, 
and to withdraw his guards from the 
Stadhouse. Thus your cells were 
left unwatched. Believe me, Master 
Sinclair, I run no small risk in as- 
sisting you; but that I will bear. I 
owe my cousin much, and his life, 
and wy would surely have been 
sacrificed.’ 

We had been passing in the di- 
rection of the merchant’s house. The 
streets seemed all but deserted: but 
strange sounds, at first obscure and 
indistinct, had gradually been wax- 
ing louder. All at once a strong 
light rose against the sky over the 
distant houses; and presently a 
flake of red fire came fluttering 
through the air, and fell at the feet 
of the Jesuit. ‘ Dii avertite omen,’ 
he said, crossing himself; ‘but I 
fear——stay, Master Sinclair.’ 

As he spoke, Father Seghers 
passed into a kind of shrine, in which 
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stood a large crucifix, detached from 
the wall. In a moment he returned, 
and with him was Master Adamsone. 

‘Father,’ said the merchant, ‘ you 
know what I would ask. I am glad 
to see him safe there ; but oh, my 
daughter, my daughter !’ 

‘She is safe, I trust and believe, 
and you will soon be with her; but 
do not linger. Ah! Saint Mary, 
what can this mean ?’ 

A stream of fire shot up over the 
houses, and glared redly upon the 
roofs and window quarrels. The 
merchant groaned; but without a 
word we all sped onward toward the 
shouting and tumult, that grew 
louder and fiercer as we neared it. 

Through the long, winding streets 
we rushed, till we came into the 
open place where stood Master 
Adamsone’s house—where it had 
stood, I should say, for all we had 
been dreading was at once made 
certain. It was a fearful sight. The 
greatsquare was thronged—thronged 
with people, maddened with riot and 
somal. As soon as they had be- 
come aware of what was passing, 
and incited, as it was thought, by 
the Spaniard Anastro, they had as- 
sembled before the merchant's house, 
and then, finding it impossible to 
enter, had fired it. The roofs had 
already fallen in; and the red flames 
blazed and swept up against the sky, 
whilst fragments of burning wood, 
drifts and trails of fire, were carried 
high into the air, and fell every 
moment among thevast crowd below. 
In the midst of this hideous noise 
and confusion, no one cared for us, 
or at all noticed our coming. Master 
Adamsone fell back against the but- 
tress of a church that formed one 
side of the square, overwhelmed, as 
it seemed, for it was some time 
before he could even speak. No 
words would come, though he tried 
hard. Father Seghers was the first 
to rouse himself, half dragging the 
merchant after him, as he pressed 
through the frantic, shrieking crowd. 
That scene I shall never forget. 
The abominable faces, alive with 
every evil passion, upturned and 
glowing in the light of the raging 
fire; the yells of anguish and terror, 
as some wretch fell under the feet of 
the trampling crowd, never to rise 
again; everything most vile and hor- 
rible seemed to, be collected in that 
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lace. All at once a burning fire 

ake fell close to us, and in an in- 
stant the streaming hair of a creature’ 
in woman’s form was alight and 
blazing upward. The crowd, with 
curses and shouts of laughter, fell 
back from her, and a passage was 
left free between the spot where we 
stood and the houses. I cannot teil 
what passed; but I heard, even in 
the midst of all that roar, a cry, and 
not of sorrow, from Father Seghers. 
We were led forward—how I cannot 
tell—and in a moment I found my- 
self in the hall of an ancient dwelling, 
with a great, heavy door closed 
between us and the tumult. 

And that was not all. His 
daughter lay folded within Master 
Adamsone’s arms, amid sobs and 
tears more eloquent than any words. 
When the people were approaching 
her father’s house, she had been 
forewarned of their coming, and had 
taken shelter here; passing the 
weary hours, oh! in what dread and 
terror, yet still with a kind of half 
gladness to think that her father was 
out of the reach of these persecutors. 
We were in friendly hands; but 
when Mistress Catherine and her 
father were somewhat recovered and 
refreshed, the Jesuit once more 
urged our departure. ‘We must 
needs lose you, cousin,’ he said, 
turning to the merchant ; ‘ but Mis- 
tress Catherine need not fear, since 
she has escaped this great danger. 
She may remain.’ 

‘No,’ said Catherine; ‘ whatever 
is the danger, I must share it. IL 
cannot leave my father again.’ 

Father Seghers looked thoughtful; 
at last, ‘I do not think,’ he said, 
‘that there is much risk, even if 
Catherine does go with you now. 
Whoever you may encounter, the 
danger is rather to you than to her. 
Only, if it is to be so, let us hasten, 
or i shall be unable to pass you 
beyond the walls.’ 

There was little delay. Without 
again plunging into the tumult, we 
passed into the quiet streets behind, 
and threading them rapidly, soon 
reached a postern in the town walls. 
Father Seghers had the pass-words 
as surely as Anastro. Soon we were 
safe, and in the open fields, and I 
could see a narrow white road run- 
ning onward toward the river. Some 
few words of direction, and then, 
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with an earnest prayer for our 
safety, the good father left us. 

e were to trace the winding 
road as far as the river, where, a 
short way down, as the Jesuit told 
us, lay a sloop bound for England. 
The night was still and very dark; 
and nothing seemed to be stirring 
along the line of walls before us. 
But, as the road wound onwards, 
and we had passed beyond a thick 
bosquet of Sade the scene 
was changed all at once. For the 
eitadel, within sight of which we had 
now come, was all alive with glancing 
lights and torches; and we could 
even hear the shouts of the soldiers, 
one to another, as they passed along 
the walls. Now and then, too, a 
musket-shot came singing through 
the air. Something it troubled me 
on my own account, and more for 
the sake of Mistress Catherine. 
What the stir meant, we could not 
tell ; but it was clear that something 
unusual had occurred... It did not 
lessen our speed, you may be sure ; 
and we well nigh gained the 
river, dimly seen through the dark- 
ness, when suddenly an armed sol- 
dier started out from a thorn-bush, 
and fixed himself full in the path. 
* You cannot pass,’ he said. 

Master Adamsone made answer, 
‘Not pass? How long hath Ant- 
werp been thus beleaguered? Who 
are you that stop us?’ 

The soldier lifted a kind of 
whistle that hung at his belt, and 
blew a long, low note. Almost in- 
stantly, as if they sprang out of the 
darkness, he was joined by three 
others. ‘Take these persons,’ he 
said, ‘to the General. They come 
from Antwerp.’ 

It was idle to resist. We were led, 
first along the same river path, and 
then off from it a little way among 
thickets of black thorn growing over 
the low plain. Now I could see that 
the men who led us had the red 
cross of Burgundy fastened in their 
steel caps. They were no friends, 
therefore. Our escape was as far 
off as ever. 

We passed many sentinels, until, 
behind a great sereen of thorn, we 


came upon a group of officers, three’ 


of whom were bending over a map, 
by the light of a single torch. Their 
faces were clearly visible in the red 
flicker that glanced back from their 
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bright steel corselets and gold em- 
broidered searfs. At once, Master 
Adamsone gave a ery of surprise, 
and the personage who. stood in the 
centre looked up. Bold, frank, and 
fearless was the expression of his 
features, but there was also evi- 
dence of such a strong, clear intel- 
lect as only belongs to men of the 
highest powers. His long, light 
hair, fell in masses under his plumed 
hat, and a light coloured beard, of 
great length, brushed his corselet. 
On his face were the marks of one 
or two old sears. His age was, per- 
haps, fifty-four or five. 

‘Your Excellency,’ said the soldier 
who conducted us, ‘these persons 
are from Antwerp.’ 

‘Hah!’ said the General, ‘a lucky 
. . » but what is this! Surely I see 
my good friend Adamsone ?’ 

‘ Sir,’ returned the merchant, ‘ you 
see before you more than one good 
friend; and I thank God we have 
thus been brought in your way. 
This, your Highness, is a messenger 
from Breda, who was to have sought 
your camp, after obtaining certain 
information in Antwerp. What 
perils he encountered — how it 
chanced that I became involved in 
them, and was thus forced to escape 
in all speed with my daughter—all 
this were too long to tell you now. 
But we have intelligence that may 
still be useful.’ 

‘ First,’ said Prince Maurice—for 
it was indeed the Stadholder— let 
Fair 
mistress, we can give you but rough 
attendance, but you will at least be 
in safety with us. Let them bring 
up a litter, De Heraugiére,’ he 
added, turning to an officer at his 
side. ‘ Meanwhile, Mistress Cathe- 
rine, rest you here, whilst I talk 
over all this with your father.’ 

All that we had discovered, and 
all that we had ventured, was then 
laid before the Prince. There was 
some discussion with the Generals ; 
and we learnt that the Stadholder, 
with a small force from the army of 
Rozendaal, had advaneed from Ber- 
gen in the full hope that his expedi- 
tion would be totally unlooked for, 
and, consequently, that he should 
find the eitadel guarded with as 
little care as usual. The red cross 
of Burgundy had been adopted as a 
protection during the march. But 
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he had already found, from the stir 
and light visible within the walls, 
that he was not unexpected. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, the fresh 
intelligence we could give as to. the 
state of the defence, the Prince had 
already determined to retire. 

* We have no hope now,’ he said, 
sadly, ‘of succeeding with this 
strength, and we must not think 
of lying here. No—this blow I had 
hoped to strike for Breda—it has 
failed; still I do not despair. The 
black eagle has been plucked down 
from those walls before now, and 
shall be again. And now, my 
friends, away to the river, and let 
all be done silently and with speed. 
Master Adamsone, stay you with 
me. Your sloop no longer lies 
where she did; we have, at least, 
taken care of that ; but you shall be 
better provided for. Come. Before 
morning, you and fair Mistress 
Catherine will be in safety. I 
would I could as surely promise to 
make good all that has been lost to 
you in that city.’ 
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Before going further, I may as 
well finish all I have to say touching 
Master Adamsone and his daughter. 
They went with Prince Maurice to 
the Hague, where they remained for 
some little time, whilst the merchant 
collected such fragments of his for- 
tune as had escaped the wreck. And 
these were far from trifling; east 
and west joining to make up the 
sum. When Breda fell (for Spinola 
took it after all), it was a severe 
blow to the Prince. Men said he 
never recovered it, but sank away 
slowly from that time. But after that 
came Adrian Hersfelt to the Hague; 
and brawly sped his wooing, like 
Muirland Willie's in the song. No 
long time, and all three were on 
their way to Scotland, where Master 
Adamsone’s kinsfolk already were. 
Adrian took the merchant’s name 
with his daughter, and came to 
dwell here in the Stewartry, within 
a new bigging, on the Dowcot field 
of Mensemair. I can see the ridge 
roof when I look from the top 
windows of the manse. 


MILITARY HOSPITALS A CENTURY AGO. 


(s the important subject of mili- 
tary hospitals there are few 
books better worth consulting than 
Dr. Richard Brocklesby’s Oecong- 
mical and Medical Observations, 
published in the year 1764, and re- 
ferring to his own personal expe- 
rience from the year 1758 to the 
year 1763 inclusive. One of his 
observations struck us, as we were 
lately dipping into his pages, as 
specially curious. He tells us that 
he had been at some pains to inquire 
how the French hospitals were 
managed, and was satisfied that that 
‘ingenious people,’ ‘ who in all things 
exhibit a specious appearance, or 
affectation, to digest their militar 
matters by rule, order, and method, 
ve certainly established for them- 
selves the best mechanical arrange- 
ment of any nation of Europe ;’ and 
he adds the expression of his wish 
that ‘their example were to be, on 
a future oceasion, more closely imi- 
tated among us.’ Again, speaking 
of the same ‘ ingenious. people,’ he 
says—‘ They are not only better 
nourished wherever food is to be 


had near the army, clothed warmer, 
and kept cleaner, but every other 
mechanical care is practised better 
amongst them than we have had 
any idea of amongst us.’ 

ie we had not been josomesiy 
quoting the wordsof Dr. Brocklesby, 
written nearly a century ago, con- 
cerning matters which came under 
his personal observation, we might 
have been thought to be describing 
what is even now going on under 
the eyes of our army surgeons in the 
Crimea. The words which imme- 
diately follow those we have just 
quoted are more remarkable still, 
but we have no exact means of 
knowing to what extent the paral- 
lelism may hold good. ‘And though 
few of our surgeons do any more 
than barely rival the French in the 
exercise of their own art, yet, after 
all, much fewer sick and wounded 
were recovered, or escaped out of 
their hospitals than out of ours, in 
the late war in Germany.’ This 
curious anomaly Dr. Brocklesby en- 
deavours to explain by the French- 
men’s ‘greater ignorance or misap- 
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plication of physic,’ alleging that, 
though they pride themselves on 
their knowledge of surgery, ‘ they 
are known to be generally the most 
oe and worst physicians in 

urope. We must confess, with 
regret, that we are quite unable to 
agree in this view of the case; for, 
though we are ready to claim for 
the English physician the superiority 
which this passage assigns to him, 
we are not so sanguine as to think 
that the art which he practises with 
such acknowledged dexterity is pos- 
sessed of the power or resources 
attributed to it. At any rate, we 
feel quite certain that it could not 
lay claim to such remarkable re- 
sults as these a century ago. We, 
for our parts, attribute the disparity 
toavery different, but much more 
satisfactory cause. We are disposed 
to assign it to that difference of race 
which makes the Frenchman and 
the Englishman, though such near 
neighbours, so distinct in all their 
modes of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion, no less than instature, strength, 
and power of endurance. We are 
the stronger, the more vigorous, and 
the more healthy people; we fight 
as men conscious rather of massive 
strength than of suppleness and 
agility, moving slowly, silently, 
steadily, irresistibly to the charge ; 
and we can bear the same amount 
of fatigue, privation, and exposure, 
better than the French—better pro- 
bably than any other soldiers in the 
world. If we had partaken in an 
equal degree in all the labours of 
the siege of Sebastopol, and had 
equally shared all supplies of shelter, 
food, and clothing, we do not doubt 
that we should have lost fewer men 
than our comrades in arms. We 
will also risk an opinion that, when, 
if ever, the truth shall come to be 
known, there will be little propor- 
tional difference in the numbers of 
French and English soldiers leaving 
the Crimea disabled by wounds, 
frost-bites, and sickness. We did 
lose fewer by cholera at Varna 
than they: and yet no reasonable 
man can suppose that English phy- 
sicians know more about the proper 


treatment ofthat mysterious malady ~ 


than their brethren of France. 

We do not make these reflections 
respecting the superior strength and 
stamina of English soldiers rashly, 
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or without what we deem to be very 
sufficient grounds; for accurate 
French experiments on English and 
French sailors have shown that the 
strength of Englishmen is greatly 
superior to that of the same class of 
Frenchmen; and the comparisons 
of the Registrar-general have estab- 
lished for the English nation a less 
proportionate mortality than for 
any of the leading nations of the 
Continent. 

Now, a lower rate of mor- 
tality evidently implies a better 
average sanitary condition, more 
vitality, more stamina; so that we 
shall take it for granted that the 
English soldier is pre-eminently a 
strong, healthy, vigorous fighting 
machine, very precious to the na- 
tion, and deserving, for his own 
sake, all the care we can take of 
him. We know, too, that these first 
of fighting men have not degene- 
rated since the last great war. We 
have seen them crown the heights 
of Alma with the same steady step 
with which their predecessors scaled 
the hill of Albuera, when Hardinge 
retrieved the fortunes of that bloody 
day. We know that they fought 
hand to hand st Inkermann, under 
Raglan, as they fought on that same 
field of Albuera under Beresford. 
We have not forgotten the sublime 
spectacle of that British regiment 
drawn up on the deck of the sink- 
ing vessel, and going down, as one 
man, into their watery grave. Nor 
can the patient fortitude, the simple 
sense of duty, the eagerness for the 
fray, the humanity to the foe, the 
gratitude for Ralieie: the tender 
recollections of home, the pious 
trust in God, which have shone forth 
in so many letters from common 
soldiers in the Crimea, be ever 
obliterated from the memories of 
living Englishmen. Of a truth, 
then, this British soldier is worth all 
the care we can bestow upon him. 
But, alas! it is in the Crimea as it 
has been from time immemorial in 
England—we palliate where we 
should prevent. All our doings are 
stamped with that terrible ‘ too late’ 
—too late with our roads, too late 
with our ‘ navvies,’ too late with our 
wooden huts, too late with our warm 
clothing, too late with our hay, too 
late with our lime-juice, too late with 
our hospitals, too late with all our 
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organizations; and as the conse- 
uence of all this procrastination, 
the awful scenes of the hospitals at 
Scutari! 

We cannot find words to express 
the horror with which we received 
the first intelligence of the spread 
of fever among the medical officers, 
nurses, and orderlies of that over- 
erowded establishment — of that 
fever which no mean judge of war- 
like matters, Frederick the Great, 
estimated as sevenfold more de- 
structive than the sword itself—of 
that fever which owes, if not its 
very existence, at least its power of 
spreading from person to person, 
and much of its fatality, to the great 
cardinal error of overcrowding. 
Surely, if there is one sanitary 
lesson which more than any other 
it behoved us to have learnt, it is the 
deadly peril of putting too many sick 
and wounded men into too narrow a 
space. The officials of the Army 
Medical Board could not have been 
ignorant of it. They must have 
known that it was far safer to have 
placed our poor soldiers under the 
shelter of the very meanest hovel, 
provided there were space enough 
within it, than in the chambers of 
the finest palace under the sun, sub- 
ject to the fatal condition of over- 
crowding. If there is any official at 
the present day ignorant of this fact, 
or indifferent to its consequences, we 
will at least endeavour to leave him 
without excuse for the future, should 
these pages happen to fall under his 
notice. 

We will first establish this im- 
portant position by one or two 
quotations from Dr. Brocklesby. He 
tells us that— 


In October, 1758, a greater number 
of sick were landed out of the transports, 
on the Isle of Wight, than all the spare 
out-houses, barns, and empty cottages, 
which could be procured for money or 
the sake of humanity, at Newport, were 
capable of containing. In this distress, 
some gentlemen of the hospital proposed 
to erect a temporary shed with deal 
boards upon the open forest, and to 
have it thatched over with a coat of 
new straw, thick enough to keep out 
wind and rain, and capacious enough to 
hold one hundred and twenty patients, 
or upwards ; for doing which, and the 
use of the boards, the country workman, 
who was an undertaker, exacted forty 
pounds, Although the hovel was finished 
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in a fashion the most slovenly, and 
apparently inadequate to the end pro- 
posed, upon trial it was found that, not- 
withstanding much extraordinary cold, 
as well as moisture, which the sick there 
lodged had suffered, remarkably fewer 
died of the same diseases, though treated 
with the same medicines and the same 
general regimen, than died anywhere 
else; and all the convalescents recovered 
much sooner than they did in any of the 
warmer and closer huts and barns hired 
round Newport, where fires, and ap- 
parently better accommodations of every 
sort, could be provided for them. 

This fact, so remarkable to all people 
the least conversant about the sick, did 
not escape Mr. Adair’s notice; who, 
being inspector of the regimental in- 
firmaries, about that time happened to 
sojourn ten days or longer with these 
troops; and remarking that this cur- 
tency of fresh air had such amazing 
salutary effect upon the men hutted in 
the forest, he procured an order to con- 
vert Carisbrooke Castle itself, situated 
upon the extremity of a very high ridge 
of land, into one large general hospital, 
where near four hundred sick might, on 
occasion, be lodged together and re- 
gulated by the hospital guard, according 
to the directions of the physicians. At 
first it was expected the sick brought to 
that place would do better than their 
comrades who were lodged up and down 
in the miserable huts of the town, or 
than those upon the bare wild forest 
near Newport, under that occasional 
hovel. Yet the event verified our con- 
jectures only in part; for though the 
castle was more propitious to their re- 
covery than the small rooms in the low 
roofed houses, yet more proportionally 
of the foresters were recovered, and that 
much sooner than any of the rest ; and 
it evidently appeared that all the 
damage and inconvenience the men 
suffered from cold or redundant moisture 
in that place was much fitter to be 
tolerated upon the whole, than the mis- 
chiefs complicated upon the sick, by 
huddling together three or four hundred 
men and upwards under one roof, and in 
the outhouses of the castle. 


Here, then, we have distinct proof 
of the truth of the proposition which 
we have just put forward. This 
extempore hospital, run up in the 
forest, at the small cost of forty 
pounds, not only or superior to 
the ‘ out-houses, barns, and empty 
cottages,’ but superior even to Caris- 
brooke Castle itself; and this supe- 
riority is evidently attributable to 
no alien cause than to the greater 
access of fresh air, of which the 
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extempore structure allowed. But 
the passages which follow close upon 
the one we have just cited furnish, 
if possible, still more convincing 
proofs of the soundness of this pro- 
position : 


I had (says the worthy doctor) a fur- 
ther opportunity to prosecute my inquiry 
about this matter, in the second campaign 
afterwards, in the year 1760; when a dan- 
gerous putrid fever made its appearance 
amongst the sick of the 30th regiment, 
at Guildford, in Surrey, and their in- 
firmary, which was remote from camp 
about five miles. This place for the 
sick was crowded with more than four 
times the number it ought to have con- 
tained; therefore, on my first visiting 
the house, I strenuously remonstrated 
against that pernicious practice of hud- 
dling so. many sick in so closely confined 
a place ; whereupon General Cornwallis 
ordered me to give constant attendance 
there, and to direct whatever I judged 
necessary to be done on that occasivn. 


The Doctor then indulges in a 
digression relative to the great ad- 
vantages of Sand Heath, near Ripley, 
for an encampment of soldiers, partly 
on account of its dryness ond salu- 
brity, and partly on account of the 
strategic advantages of its position, 
being, as he tells us, the best site in 
the whole country, in case of inva- 
sion, for covering the metropolis on 
the one side, for securing Ports- 
mouth Dockyard, and for maintain- 
ing a chain of posts of communi- 
cation for the troops throughout all 
the maritime counties. Having duly 

inted out the many advantages of 

and Heath, our author resumes his 
account of extempore hospitals, and 
enters into some details of construc- 
tion which may not be unworthy of 
attention at the present time: 


In the beginning of September, 1760, 
when very unusual numbers from the 3oth 
regiment, and also some few from other 
regiments of the same brigade, were daily 
falling sick of putrid petechial fevers, 
and when proper accommodation for 
the sick could by no means be procured 
in the town of Guildford, I pitched upon 
the driest and most airy spot, to be hol- 
lowed out of that rising ground before 
mentioned, in a neighbouring field be- 
hind the camp ; near the edge of the 
hollow ground, I drove perpendicular 
stakes, about six feet high from the sur- 
face of the earth, and placed wattles 
between them well coated on the side 
next the weather with fresh straw ; 
rafters were laid over in a workmanlike 
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manner, and coated thick, like the sides, 
This made it spacious and airy over 
head, and yet abundantly warm and dry 
for the intended purpose. Upon this 
place, at an expense to the public of 
only ten guineas, the thatchers in the 
respective regiments covered in an ample 
and comfortable hovel, capable of con- 
taining about forty sick. The straw, 
worth about five pounds, was, however, 
taken from the public magazines, by the 
general's order; and at this incon- 
siderable contingent expense, besides 
what the field-officers gave as a private 
gratuity to their respective bricklayers, 
who were ordered to build a large chim- 
ney, and to put up akitchen grate, an 
exceedingly comfortable, spacious, and 
sufficiently convenient occasional habi- 
tation was constructed, ample enough 
to hold all the putrid cases, which, after 
that time fell ill, and some were left 
there convalescent till the month of 
December following, as I understood 
from one of the mates who was left be- 
hind with the sick. 

But what I think most deserving 
medical attention is, that though several 
soldiers were admitted into this re- 
pository ill of a true petechial jail-fever, 
only one or two, at most, died in it; 
and I candidly ascribe their fortunate 
escape more to the benefit of a pure keen 
air they breathed therein every moment, 
than to all the medicines they took 
every six hours or oftener: for, on 
account of the nature of this sandy soil, 
there was an opportunity to remove, as 
often as necessary, the whole inner sur- 
face of the floor and walls, which might 
be susceptible to imbibe and retain any 
infectious matter proceeding from the 
patients ; and the sand so scraped off 
was every three or four days ordered to 
be thrown out of doors, 


We shall make no apology to our 
readers for adding one more quota- 
tion to the foregoing, with a view of 
showing howour ingenious physician 
dealt with chalk souls, and also with 
a view of strengthening and con- 
firming his statements relative to 
the immense advantages of these 
extemporized hovels over substantial 
hospitals of brick and mortar : 


I had a further opportunity (he tells 
us) to improve this plan at Winchester 
camp, in the latter end of the campaign 
of the year 1761, when the daily returns 
of the Gloucestershire militia regiment 
only amounted to near one hundred 
men. I took occasion to suggest to 
the colonel how easily this, m my 
opinion, might be remedied or prevented, 
by a small additional expense, either to 
himself or to the regiment, as it was 
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only necessary to make temporary huts 
for twenty-four or twenty-six men in 
each, by cutting from the surface of the 

und into the chalk underneath, five 
eet deep, so that no rain could ever 
soak through, when the subjacent plat- 
form came to be wattled over and well 
coated with a covering of straw. By 
the colonel’s orders the pioneers of the 
regiment, aided by the carpenter, were 
set to work to erect the hospitals. By 
a few hours’ work, the solid chalk was 
hollowed out thirty-one feet in length 
and eighteen and a half or nineteen feet 
broad, and a little more than five feet in 
depth, all the way ; then for the sides 
of the edifice above ground, they drove 
in perpendicular stakes at six feet dis- 
tance from each other, and at a foot 
distance from the hollow made in the 
chalk ; wattles, such as are commonly 
used for penning in sheep, were fastened 
to the fore-mentioned stakes to form the 
walls, over which a roof, of a proper 
span, was thrown over, and coated with 
the same materials. This made a very 
spacious, airy, though sufficiently warm 
habitation, into which they descended 
by steps cut into the chalk under the 
roof, to prevent slipping in wet weather. 
A necessary brick chimney was built at 
one end, and the parts, where their 
heads lay next to the chalk, had boards 
fastened all along; but, in my opinion, 
no harm or inconvenience would attend 
their absence, except the crumbling of 
the chalk sides, if touched or rubbed too 
much, 

Three such mansions for the sick 
were erected with all speed, at about 
two hundred yards in the rear of the 
camp, and air holes in the thatch, to be 
occasionally opened, served instead of 
windows, at proper distances. All men 
in fever, whom I judged it safe to re- 
move, were immediately admitted into 
them from the close infirmary at Win- 
chester, as well as from the camp; and 
the effect in less than a fortnight was, 
to reduce the numbers in proportion as 
four to one, and soon to reduce these 
numbers (twenty-four in hospital) to 
less than half-a-dozen. In this manner 
matters went on to the very end of that 
campaign, with much fewer sick than 
ever they had before, and all the men 
admitted there were cured, except three 
at most. The following year, 1762, the 
like method was followed on the chalky 
soil of a different encampment, and the 
sick were parcelled out in small field 
hospitals, constructed upon the above- 
mentioned plan, with the addition .of a 
large airing porch before each hospital 
door for the sick, who could crawl out 
occasionally to breathe untainted air, as 
well as to eat their meals init. One of 


the three regiments likewise which was 
encamped there, and now proceeded to 
this place, lost not a man during the 
whole encampment ; but I ascribe this 
also partly to the care and superior me- 
dical skill of an extraordinary judicious 
surgeon, who enforced obedience to 
whatever he judged to be right, as to 
dieting and ruling the sick, and all the 
convalescents of the hospital. Mean- 
time, some other regiments of the bri- 
gade, who had invincible prejudices 
against the above practice, lost several 
more of their sick proportionally at Win- 
chester, in that and the foregoing year; 
and all that time the militia themselves 
were known to give ten guineas, or 
more, for a good recruit to supply the 
place of the deceased. 

Such, then, were the simple, 
cheap, and efficient means which 
this able physician adopted to ren- 
der all diseases of the camp more 
tractable, and especially to stop the 
destructive ravages of those spread- 
ing fevers which no one knew Soster 
than he how to estimate at their real 
importance. For he tells us that 
‘the register kept of the mortality 

roduced by fevers of various kinds, 
in military life, shows that full eight 
times the number of men have been 
lost in this manner of late more 
than fell immediately by their 
wounds or in battle !’—a caleulation 
coinciding very nearly with the 
rough estimate of Frederick the 
Great already quoted. 

Though the experience of Dr, 
Brocklesby is of too positive a kind 
to require confirmation from any 
more modern authority, it may not 
be amiss to present our readers 
with an extract from a work by Sir 
George Ballingall, Regius Professor 
of Military Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in which he 
bears most conclusive testimony to 
the superiority of extempore hos- 
vitals, constructedof slight materials, 

ut built for the purpose for which 
they are ieee over more solid 
structures originally erected for 
other purposes, and merely adapted 
to the use of the sick. 

In support of the opinion that build- 
ings less imposing in appearance, and 
less expensive in their nature, would not 
be less conducive to the successful treat- 
ment of the sick, I would refer to the 
temporary barrack hospitals, erected in 
many of our country towns during the 
last war. These consisted of a few feet 
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of stone, or brickwork, as a basement, 
the rest of the structure being of wood. 
In a comparison of more than twenty 
hospitals, civil and military, in which I 
have served nearly half a century, in 
different quarters of the world, I have 
found none more favourable to the 
treatment of disease, or to the convales- 
cence of the patients, than the simple 
and unpretending structures to which I 
refer. 

A substantial coat of wooden plank- 
ing, externally covered with pitch, and 
the interior finished with lath and 
plaster, renders such buildings suffi- 
ciently comfortable, even for the winter 
months; while buildings of a still 
slighter description may suffice for the 
summer season, or for more temperate 
climates. Such structures are pecu- 
liarly adapted to occasional emergencies, 
whether arising from the incidents of 
warfare or the presence of prevalent 
epidemics. An eligible site may, in 
most cases, be found for them ; and I 
consider them not less economical, and 
much more propitious to the health of 
the inmates, than such old, ill-ventilated, 
and faulty houses as are occasionally 
provided for them. 


Such houses as those alluded to 
in the last part of this quotation, 
the army surgeons of Dr. Brockles- 
by’s day seem to have been in the 
habit of appropriating to the use of 
the poor sick and wounded soldiers. 
With what results, the following 
quotation will show :— 


Another sort of regimental infirmary, 
which frequently is as bad as a large 
crowded hospital, and which I have most 
objected to, is as follows :—A small, old 
house, with low ceilings; a large 
kitchen, or common room, below stairs ; 
and no other apartment in the house 
half so big as that kitchen; small 
lozenge windows, without apertures, de- 
signed to keep the miserable inhabitants 
warm, in lieu of fire. Most commonly 
the habitation hired for the infirmary 
has for some time been altogether un- 
eccupied, with the walls all damp, the 
boarded floors half rotten, and the roof, 
in several parts, open above ; the only 
circumstance to the miserable sick, 
which, in fine weather, is a little favour- 
able, to supply fresh air without mis- 
chief. Ina few words, at best it was 
a desolated habitation, unfit for con- 
taining a wretched family of seven or 
eight people, and now destined to hold 
the sick of a whole regiment. I have, 
indeed, seen such a cottage stuffed with 
forty, fifty, sixty, nay, with seventy or 
eighty poor sick soldiers, all lying heel 
to head, so closely confined together 
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within their own stinking clothes, foul 
linen, &c., that it was enough to suffo- 
cate the patients, as well as others, who 
were obliged to approach them. In 
such receptacles for the sick I have fre- 
quently observed the simplest inflamma- 
tory fever, without the least alarming 
symptom at the patient's admission, to 
degenerate, before its crisis, into the 
spotted and truly petechial fever, and 
thus be converted, by bad hospital air, 
from only an increased circulation of 
the blood, into a most dangerous putrid 
or jail-fever. 


Sir John Pringle, in his account 
of the campaign in Germany, in 
1743, has a passage which reminds 
one so forcibly of Scutari, and is 
withal so confirmatory of the state- 
ments of Dr. Brocklesby, that we 
shall venture to quote it also at 
length :— 


The village of Feckenheim, a league 
from the camp, was employed for an 
hospital, into which, during our stay at 
Hanau (besides the wounded from the 
field of battle), about 1500 sick were 
sent from the line ; and of that number 
the greatest part ill of the dysentery. 
By these men the air became so vitiated, 
that not only the rest of the patients, 
but the apothecaries, nurses, and others 
employed in the hospital, with most of 
the inhabitants of the place, were in- 
fected. To this was added a still more 
alarming distemper—the jail or hospital 
fever—the common effects of foul air 
from crowds and animal corruption. 
These two combined occasioned a great 
mortality in the village, among the 
natives as well as the soldiers; while 
such of ours as were seized with the 
dysentery, and not removed from the 
camp, though wanting many conve 
niences others had in hospitals, yet kept 
free from this fever, and commonly re- 
covered from the flux. 


The evidence of Dr. Brocklesby, 
both as to the wretched state of the 
buildings occupied as hospitals, and 
to the fatal consequences attendant 
upon the impurity of the air within 
them, is fully confirmed by Dr. 
Jackson in his able work On the 
Formation, Discipline, and Economy 
of Armies, and by Sir John Pringle, 
whom we have just cited; for, Dr. 
Jackson tells us, that ‘it was often 
proved, in the history of the late 
war, that more human life was de- 
stroyed by accumulating sick men 
in low and ill-ventilated apartments, 
than by leaving them exposed in 
severe and inclement weather at the 








side of a hedge or common dyke,’ 
and Sir John Pringle specifies, 
‘among the chief causes of sickness 
and death in an army,’ ‘ what is in- 
tended for its health and preserva- 
tion, the hospitals themselves, and 
that on account of the bad air and 
other inconveniences attendin 
them.’ A French physician, M 
Pouteau, quoted by Sir George 
Ballingall, goes so far as to ques- 
tion the utility of hospitals in toto, 
in consequence of the sufferings of 
himself and his patients, from the 
mauvais air quon respirent dans 
les grands hépitaux. This obser- 
vation of M. Pouteau probably 
applies to civil as well as to military 
hospitals; and there is no doubt 
that overcrowding of patients was 
carried to avery disastrous extent 
in all public establishments of this 
kind, both at home and abroad, at 
and before the time to which the 
authorities we have just quoted 
refer. 

It will be in the recollection of 
our readers, that Dr. Brocklesb 
alleges the superiority of these hovel- 
hospitals, not merely to such low, 
damp, dilapidated dwellings as he 
describes in the last quotation, but 
even to such substantial structures 
as Carisbrooke Castle, and the In- 
firmary at Winchester. Such being 
the fact, we would apply his expe- 
rience to our own case. We would 
raise the question whether we have 
not acted unwisely in occupying as 
hospitals at Scutari, Smyrna, and 
elsewhere, barracks, and other large 
buildings, instead of running up 
temporary hospitals of simple and 
cheap materials, easily multiplied, 
readily shifted from place to place, 
and, even ifdestroyed, entailing upon 
us but small loss. 

It is true that there is a pre- 
sumption in favour of buildings con- 
structed to accommodate consider- 
able bodies of healthy men possess- 
ing some of the requisites of hospitals 
for the sick. It is very improbable 
that,.even in Turkey, a barrack 
would be erected on a spot difficult 
of access, without a liberal supply 
of good water, and destitute oF all 
facilities for drainage. Some atten- 
tion, too, would probably be given 
to the aspect of the building, and 
some provision made to shelter it 
from winds reputed unhealthy. 
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Perhaps, with our knowledge of 
the blunders that have been com- 
mitted by ourselves, it will be too 
much to expect that such simple 
precautions as these have been ob- 
served by the Turks in erecting 
those buildings which we may wish 
to a as hospitals; but even 
where all these simple desiderata 
have been embodied in brick and 
mortar, many essentials of whole- 
some hospitals have been wholly 
disregarded, especially the most im- 
portant of all—the means of securing 
a due supply of fresh air. We donot 
now allude to mechanical arrange- 
ments for pumping air into, or 
sucking it out of, close boxes heated 
by stoves or hot water. We ut- 
terly repudiate all such devices. All 
we bargain for is space, radiant 
heat, and facilities for creating 
thorough drafts; and we despair of 
finding these desiderata combined 
in buildings not designed originall 
for the sick. In permanent build- 
ings, too, the temptation to over- 
crowding will naturally be much 
greater than in the case of tempo- 
rary structures, which may be set 
up at so little cost of time or money. 
Again, in the not unlikely contin- 
gency of a permanent hospital be- 
coming the scene of a pestilential 
disease, no purification which it 
would be possible to bestow upon 
it could be so efficacious as that 
simple change of site to which the 
temporary hospital lends itself so 
easily, and which the evidence of 
our highest military medical autho- 
rities shows to be so efficacious in 
the cure of more than one prevalent 
disease of armies in the field, but 
especially of the dysentery. 

Our vote, then, shall be given for 
extempore hospitals, built up with 
cheap materials procured upon the 
spot, after the fashion of those com- 
mended by Dr. Brocklesby; or in 
favour of hospitals of wood or corru- 
gated iron, sent out from England 
with every appliance of decency, 
health, and comfort. If hospitals 
are sent out ready made, we im- 
plore the Government not to allow 
any false idea of economy to pre- 
vent them from providing for each 
patient a liberal supply of fresh 
air; and we beseech them also to 
turn a deaf ear to every proposal 
to stifle the poor inmates with hot 
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air from stoves or hot water pipes, 
or to turn the wards into close 
boxes for experiments im ventilation. 
Ample space, opposite windows to 
open freely; and, in cold weather, 

e cheerful look and wholesome 
radiant heat of the good old English 
open fireplace—these are the leading 
requisites. Then, as to the choice 
of a site, our vote would be given 
for an island of moderate extent, 
rather than the mainland; for a 
barren rather than a cultiveted spot; 
for an elevated situation, with a 
sufficient fall for drainage; and a 
stream of pure water. The aspect 
should be north and south; and 
shelter, if possible, should be pro- 
cured against the south wind, or 
against any prevalent wind popu- 
larly eal unwholesome or try- 
ing to the constitution. 

We have just spoken of a ‘ liberal 
supply of fresh air,’ and are con- 
scious that in doing so we have made 
use of a verf indefinite phrase. We 
will therefore endeavour to explain 
ourselves. In the first place, it is 
clear that the space allotted to his 
patients by Dr. Brocklesby in his 
temporary hospital was not what 
would now be esteemed ‘liberal ;’ 
for a calculation based upon the di- 
mensions given by him certainly 
does not aflord more than 250 cubic 
feet of air to each patient. This is 
evidently a very small allowance 
when compared with the ascertained 
dimensions of the wards of our 
civil and military hospitals at 
home, for Sir George Ballingall tells 
us that calculations, based in each 
case on the dimensions of ‘ select’ 
wards, give for the Government 
general hospitals,naval and military, 
an average of nine hundred and 
eighty-four cubic feet of space for 
each patient ; while the hospitals of 
London, Dublin, and Edimburgh 
give nine hundred and forty-seven 
cubic feet; and the provincial hos- 
pitals, nine hundred and forty-four 
cubic feet. A thousand cubic feet 
Sir George considers a very fair al- 
lowance in this climate for general 
hospitals, or for wards occupied by 
many bedridden patients, and eight 
hundred cubic feet for convalescent 
patients, or those labouring under 
slight ailments. The military hos- 
pitals in the Bombay Presidency 
afford a cubic space of about eleven 
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hundred and twenty cubic feet. In 
the new hospitals, or parts of hospi- 
tals, most recently erected in Lon- 
don the supply of air is still more 
liberal. In the new wards at Guy's 
Hospital the space probably exceeds 
1500 cubic feet; and in the wards 
of King’s College Hospital recently 
opened it fails little short of 2000 
cubic feet. In the new hospital at 
Dundee, also, we believe that the 
cubic space exceeds 1500 feet. The 
250 cubic feet allowed by Dr. Brock- 
lesby is a space only to be com- 
mended by comparison with the still 
more limited room allotted to the 
poor soldiers in other buildings ; and 
was only rendered tolerable by the 
very pervious nature of the mate- 
rials of which the temporary hos- 
pitals were built. We, for our 
yart, should be disposed to lay it 
wed as a rule on no account to be 
violated, that no temporary hospital 
should have less than 500 cubic feet 
of air per patient, and that this space 
should be enlarged as soon as any 
contagious malady makes its appear- 
ance, or shows any disposition to 
spread from patient to patient, or 
among the attendants. This very 
moderate allowance of 500 cubic 
feet, be it thoroughly understood, is 
a concession made to the necessities 
of campaigning, and the difficulty 
of carrying such a weight of mate- 
rial as would afford the more large 
and liberal supply. Hospitals of a 
temporary character, or, to speak 
more exactly, hospitals formed of 
sliglit and cheap materials, but oc- 
cupied, as are those at Scutari and 
Smyrna, for a short term of years, 
ane not to have a less cubic space 
than 750 or 800 feet per patient, 
with the same proviso that the space 
should be enlarged as soon as any 
signs are perceived of infection 
spreading from patient to patient, 
or among the surgeons, nurses, or 
orderlies in attendance on the sick. 

We are tempted to say something, 
before we bring our observations to 
a close, on the prevention of sick- 
ness, and the obviating of the neces- 
sity for hospitals ; but we resist the 
temptation, except to the modest 
extent of insisting on the wisdom of 
allowing our poor soldiers to con- 
sume all the ripe fruit they can 
obtain, in spite of diarrhoea, cholera, 
or dysentery. It is high time that 
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the antiquated notion that these 
diseases are caused or promoted 
(except in a small number of persons 
affected by what the faculty term an 
idiosyncrasy) by ripe fruits, and not 
by exposure to the inclemency of 
the season in winter, and to heat in 
summer, should be driven out of 
the popular mind. Had the true 
doctrine of the necessity of vege- 
tables and fruits to the making up 
of a perfect diet been more univer- 
sally entertained, much of the scurvy 
which has proved so destructive to 
our troops in the Crimea might 
have been averted. 

As this is a point of the greatest 
practical importance, we will quote 
a striking passage bearing upon it 
from Sir John Pringle’s account of 
the campaign in Germany in 1743. 
He says :-— 

The dysentery, the constant and fatal 
epidemic of camps, began sooner this 
season than it did in any succeeding 
campaign. Now, as the usual time of 
its appearance is not till towards the 
end of summer or beginning of autumn, 
the cause has been unjustly imputed to 
eating fruit in excess. But the circum- 
stances here contradict that notion ; for 
this sickness began and raged before 
any fruit was in season (strawberries 
excepted, which, from their high price, 
the men never tasted), and ended about 
the time the grapes were ripe, which, 
growing in open vineyards, were freely 
eaten by everybody that liked them. 

We have had similar satisfactory 
evidence, from the mouth of an 
assistant-surgeon who has just re- 
turned from the seat of war, in 
favour of the grapes of the Crimea, 
which were largely consumed, with 
the very best effect, by the troops 
on their flank march from the Alma 
to Balaklava. 

But it must be confessed that in 
this, as in so many other points 
connected with the preservation of 
health and the prevention of dis- 
ease, we Englishmen require a great 
deal of teaching. We can bear 
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without effect an amount of instruc- 
tion which would overwhelm most 
other people with conviction, and 
effect a radical cure of their bad 
habits. Perhaps, when we have 
lost two or three armies of such 
noble fellows as fought at Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkermann, we shall 
think it worth while to put in prac- 
tice what we have been taught about 
the dieting, clothing, and housing 
of troops, and the essential con- 
stituents of wholesome hospitals for 
the sick and wounded. Possibly, 
too, we may recollect that it is by 
no means expedient that either our 
foes or our friends should become 
too strongly impressed with the 
belief, that the troops from whose 
cool courage and patient fortitude 
they cannot withhold their admira- 
tion and respect, are sure to fall 
victims to the ignorance and incom- 
petency, the want of foresight and 
want of organization of those whose 
sre J it is to preserve them in the 
highest possible state of healthy 
efliciency. It is not by any means 
to our interest, that the people of 
the Continent should get into the 
habit of thinking and saying that 
England is not a military nation, and 
that she is incapable of bringing 
into the field, and keeping on foot, 
armies in proportion to the number 
of her population. But it is emi- 
nently our interest to inspire all the 
nations of the Continent, whatever 
their present feelings towards usmay 
be, with a wholesome dread, not only 
of English prowess in the field, but 
of English management in the camp 
and hospital. God forbid that we 
should ever again exhibit to our 
neighbours the sad spectacle of such 
troops as those we landed in health 
and vigour on the shores of the 
Crimea, perishing for the want of 
food, aeliinn and shelter, as before 
Sebastopol, or decimated by foul 
air, as in the overcrowded wards of 
the hospital at Scutari! 











































































































WINDS OF SPRING. 


I. 


i sudden Summer shone with all her light, 
Who could abide her coming? and what eyes 
Awaking could affront the flaming skies 
Of morning, and not tremble at the sight ? 


Il. 


Slowly She bends unto us from the height 
* Of her enthronement, and unveils her crown 
With sovran sweetness as She steppeth down ; 
Love shades her triumphs, Mercy stays her might. 


Ill. 


If, like the frosts of Winter, Woe and Pain, 
And sharp Misfortune, like the winds of Spring, 
Were not, some flowers, most sweet in blossoming, 
Would not be gather’d in the world again. 


IV. 
Hope would not, like the early primrose, blow ; 
Nor Charity, like the violet on the plain ; 
Nor Faith, like the bright crocus dash’d with rain ; 
Nor Pity, like the pale bells in the snow. 


v. 

Men would be Gods in their unchanging bliss, 
If Joy’s midsummer zenith could be still 
Unshadow’d by a passing cloud of ill— 

And the high worlds unseen for light of this. 


vI. 

But, if the star of Gladness rose no more, 
Self-centred hearts would harden into stone ; 
Life’s sweetest lights from good and evil thrown 
Rise, like the rainbow, ‘twixt the sun and shower. 


Freperick TENNYSON. 
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ows vigorously we may 
feel inclined to dispute the 
fundamental principles of the Church 
of Rome—however much we may 
disparage her doctrines and make 
light of her opinions, we cannot 
withhold our tribute of admiration 
from the indomitable energy, the 
successful enthusiasm, and the un- 
tiring perseverance she has ever 
displayed in prosecuting that great 
work of proselytism which she has 
been taught to consider the chief 
object of her mission here on earth. 
The system of centralization, carried 
out nowhere more thoroughly than 
in the councils of the Vatican, fur- 
nishes her with a mighty engine, 
complete in all its parts, and extend- 
ing its ramifications to the remotest 
corners of the globe, to obey at 
Kamschatka or Timbuctoo the voli- 
tion which sets it in motion at Rome. 
Blind obedience, entire submission, 
are the duties she exacts from her 
tools; and however irksome the 
task, however humiliating the sacri- 
fice, like an Eastern slave, the agent 
of Papacy has but one answer—‘ To 
hear is to obey.’ There is some- 
thing sublime in this utter abnega- 
tion of self—this merging of indi- 
vidual identity in a lofty purpose— 
this reckless lavtaned of means in 
a steadfast adherence to an end. 
Wrong it may be in ethics, false to 
the dignity of man, contrary to the 
very principles of religion ; yet, glo- 
rious in its self-devotion, touching 
in its fidelity and self-denial, we can- 
not — admiring while we pity—we 
applaud in spite of ourselves, while 
We are constrained to disapprove. 
_The order of Jesuits has from 
time immemorial been a subject 
of unsparing and acrimonious abuse, 
lavished by our Protestant breth- 
ren on that wonderfully organized 
society. ‘Treacherous,’ ‘ false,’ 
‘intriguing’—such are the epithets 
we hear constantly applied to these 
modern Crusaders. Oo we visit 
a Roman Catholic family, and dis- 
cover the most agreeable member 
of the circle in a quiet, well-educated 
man, who has evidently seen the 
deianepteaep nite eh tae 
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world, unobtrusive in his manners, 
and studiously simple in his dress, 
we set him down at once for.a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing ; we smother our 
charity in our prejudices, as we 
would put out a smouldering fire 
with a wet blanket; and we dub 
him forthwith a ‘Jesuit,’ because, 
forsooth, we can think of no term 
so significant and so opprobrious. 
And what is our idea of a Jesuit? 
If we came to analyse it, we should 
probably find it as much distorted 
and exaggerated, as different from 
the reality, as that combustible hero 
whom we are accustomed to see 
carried about on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, with disjointed limbs and head 
turned the wrong way, is from the 
original Guy Fawkes. 

There are two sides to every ques- 
tion. We cannot deny that in many 
instances the Jesuit has not scrupled 
to devote years of falsehood, to make 
use of means the darkest and most 
unscrupulous, in order to gain the 
confidence, and eventually subjugate 
the very souls, of those whom his 
Church had marked out for him as 
his prey. Versatile, accomplished, 
and agreeable, he has entered a 
family under any and every dis- 
guise. Frank and spirited in de- 
meanour, he has been found ready 
to drink or talk politics with the 
father, to sport or study with the 
brothers, to rein a horse or draw a 
sword as expertly as he could pro- 
pound a theory or explain a treatise 
—in short, to leave no stone un- 
turned by which he could gain the 
respect and consideration of the 
men; whilst with the other sex he 
has practised all those softer arts 
and lighter accomplishments which 
please a woman’s fancy and win a 
woman’s heart. All means, he 
holds, are justifiable for the fur- 
therance of a desirable end. Who 
shall say where such a theorist 
stops? Who shali fix a limit to 
that villany which is sanctified by 
enthusiasm? or suggest scruples to 
a being with a human heart and 
human passions, who asserts boldly 
and acts upon his assertion, that it 
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is right to ‘do evil that good ma 

come.’ But if, on the one hand, 
we contemplate the Jesuit thus vio- 
lating the sacred rights of hospi- 
tality, thus abusing the confidence 
reposed in him by his unconscious 
victims, let us look at him on the 
other, in his nobler, though it may 
be not more self-denying phase— 
obeying the orders of his Church, 
thousands of miles from his supe- 
riors or his brethren, furthering the 
good work in desert regions, preach- 
ing the Gospel to untaught and 
ferocious savages; ready, nay will- 
ing to seal his testimony with a 
martyr’s blood. It is the very 
essence of his character to be ‘all 
things to all men, that he may save 
some.’ A scholar among scholars, 
a voluptuary among voluptuaries, a 
man of the world among the worldly, 
and, as far as physical endurance 
and patience of hardships are 
concerned, a barbarian among bar- 
barians. 

M. Huc is indeed a bright ex- 
ample of a missionary—one of those 
Jesuits whose sphere of duty has 
been placed not in the bosom of an 
unsuspecting family, but amongst 
the wild inhospitable regions of 
Central Asia, the mountains of 
Thibet and Tartary, the swarming 
myriads of the Chinese empire. Wit 
his faithful and uncomplaining com- 
rade, M. Gabet (now, alas! no 
more), this wonderful man has pe- 
netrated into districts and lived 
familiarly with people hitherto 
totally unknown to Europeans, or 
indeed to the inhabitants of any 
country save their own. In the 
valley of Black Waters, in the grassy 
wastes of Tartary, in the deserts of 
Thibet, and the icy mountains of 
High Asia, he has led a nomadic 
life, of which he has given us a 
most fascinating account in a pre- 
vious work, entitled Recollections 
of a Journey through Tartary and 

Aibet. Residing for months in the 
famous Lama monasteries of Koun- 
boun and Lhasaa, many an argu- 
ment has he held with the religious 
Bhuddists, many a profound disser- 
tation on the relative merits of their 
faith and his own. With his blue 
Tartar tent and his camels he wan- 
dered through the ‘ Land of Grass,’ 
as the Mongols affectionately term 
their native prairies, joined their 
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caravans, mingled with their people, 
made himself master of their lan- 
guage and the geography of their 
country, nor lost a single oppor- 
tunity of sowing the good seed that 
might one day bear an abundant 
harvest. Whilst thus employed on 
the confines of the Chinese terri- 
tory, the authorities of that coun- 
try, not ignorant of the fame of our 
reat Western missionary, deemed 
it advisable to require his presence 
before the viceroy of Tse-tchouen, 
a large and important province on 
the western border of the Celestial 
Empire. To the presence of this 
functionary he was conducted with 
a state and ceremony, arguing a 
high respect for his character and 
his nation on the part of the Chinese, 
and in this manner he had oppor- 
tunities of studying that people, 
such as have never yet fallen to the 
lot of any other Eurcpean traveller. 
The viceroy of Tse-tchouen, who 
seems to have been a sensible man, 
furnished a lucid report to the 
Emperor touching the suspected 
strangers, of which the following 
paragraph appears to us_ charac- 
teristic, even in a land where the 
absurdity of visées and passports is 
unknown. 


I then examined their beards and 
their eyebrows, their eyes and their 
complexions, and I found them all diffe- 
rent from those of the men of the central 
kingdom, so that it seemed to me 
demonstrated that they were really 
strangers coming from a distant country, 
and that they are not to be mistaken 
for worthless persons from the interior 
territory (China) ; thereupon there does 
not remain in my mind the slightest 
doubt. If it should be considered de- 
sirable to know the contents of their 
letters and foreign books, they must, 
I think, be sent to Canton, in order 
that a man versed in those foreign lan- 
guages may be found, who shall read 
them and make known their contents. 
Should no further discovery be made 
concerning them, these strangers may 
then be placed in the hands of the 
Consul of France, in order that he may 
recognise them, and send them back to 
their own country. By that means the 
truth will be brought to light. 


In pursuance of this reasonable 
suggestion, our travellers were for- 
warded at the expense of the State, 
and especially under the Imperial 
protection, through the whole ex- 
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tent of the Chinese territory, from 
Tou-ting-khiao, a frontier town on 
the western border, adjoining Thi- 
bet, to Canton, at the southern- 
most extremity of the empire. M. 
Huc has condensed his recollections 
of this most interesting journey into 
a work which gives us at once a 
comprehensive view of these hitherto 
unknown regions, and a familiar 
acquaintance with the manners and 
eustoms of their inhabitants. 

To a zealot and a missionary the 
question of religion is naturally one 
of paramount importance. It seems 
to be the very last consideration 
thought of by the volatile and weak- 
minded Chinese. Patient, con- 
tented, industrious, and _light- 
hearted, we look in vain amongst 
this Epicurean people for the stern 
energy, the fixed purpose, or the 
strong —- of the Western 
nations. To gain money, to live 
for the enjoyment of the present 
and for self appear to them suf- 
ficient objects for the existence of 
mankind. They have not enough 
ideality to conceive a future, nor 
enough self-denial to postpone the 
comfort of to-day to the happiness 
of to-morrow. The Emperor Khan- 
hi, in a collection of sentences pub- 
lished for the instruction of his 
people, passes in review the dif- 
ferent religions which prevail 
throughout his territories, and dis- 
misses them all without exception 
as utterly useless and futile super- 
stitions. The doctrines of Con- 
fucius, of Lao-tze, and of Bhuddha, 
form the three principal persua- 
sions existing in the Chinese em- 
pire; the latter is perhaps the most 

revalent. In a few words we may 

esignate the first as a system of 
intellectual morality ; the second as 
one of metaphysical rationalism ; 
and the third, we need hardly say, 
is an exalted form of Brahminism ; 
but were we to describe the re- 
ligious opinions of the Chinese, as 
eae from the observations of 
f. Hue, we should be constrained 


to admit that there is scarcely an 
individual amongst them whom we 
might not select as a veritable 
Epicuri de grege porcum. To bea 
good citizen and father—to culti- 
vate the land and make money, in 
any manner—to live at peace with 


one’s neighbour, and overreach 
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him on every opportunity—such is 
the code of a Chinese moralist. 

M. Huc relatesan amusing conver- 
sation which he held with a young 
philosopher of the Celestial Empire 
on the important subject: of a future 
state and the necessity of prepara- 
tion for a world beyond the grave, 
but his colloquist, although politely 
admitting all the arguments of the 
Jesuit and subscribing liberally to 
his deductions, could not divest 
himself of the conviction that one 
thing was enough at one time, 
urging that he had not really leisure 
to provide for body and soul too 
—that he was better acquainted 
with the former than the latter, 
and therefore considered it should 
have the first claim; and, in short, 
he had arrived at the conclusion, 
that it was advisable to do the best 
he could for himself in this life, 
and take his chance for the next. 
With these sentiments in the as- 
cendant throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, it may well be 
assumed that the persecutions in- 
flicted on Christian converts in 
China had their origin in political 
rather than religious causes; and 
we confess to a feeling of disap- 
pointment in M. Huc’s account of 
the weakness of that spark of the 
true faith which he, and such as 
he, are so energetically endeavouring 
to kindle into a flame. During the 
late revolution in China, we could 
not refrain from turning our eyes 
eastward, eagerly watching for 
some great demonstration of Chris- 
tianity—some mighty convulsion 
that should uproot Paganism, and 
establish the Cross and civilization 
in that enormous empire. ‘Three 
hundred millions of souls, we 
thought, are even now struggling 
to be free. What a glorious con- 
clusion will it be when these my- 
riads shall have extricated them- 
selves from their fetters, professed 
the true faith, and become united 
in the bonds of a common religion 
and common interests with the dis- 
tant nations of the West. Such 
were our enthusiastic aspirations, 
as day after day we read in the 
newspapers of the successes of the 
rebels and the inevitable fall of the 
Mantchoo dynasty. M. Hue’s ae- 
count of the same crisis is disap- 
pointing enough. 

BE2 
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We do not, however (says he, in his 
preface), give the slightest credit to the 
alleged Christianity of the insurgents ; 
and the religious and mystical senti- 
ments expressed in their manifestoes 
inspire us with no great confidence. It 
is by no means necessary to have re- 
course to the Protestant propaganda to 
account for the more or less Christian 
ideas remarked in the proclamations of 
the revolutionary Chinese. There exist 
in all the provinces a very considerable 
number of Mussulmans, who have their 
Koran and their mosques. It is to be 
presumed that these Mahometans, who 
have already several times attempted to 
overthrow the Tartar dynasty, and have 
always distinguished themselves by a 
violent opposition to the Government, 
would have thrown themselves with 
ardour into the ranks of the insurrec- 
tion. Many of these must have become 
generals and have mingled in the coun- 
cils of Pien-te. It is, therefore, not 
wonderful to find among them the doc- 
trine of the unity of God, and other 
ideas of biblical origin, though whim- 
sically expressed. . . . . The new faith, 
proclaimed by the insurrectional govern- 
ment, though vague and ill-defined, does 
nevertheless, it must be acknowledged, 
indicate great progress; it is an im- 
mense step in the path that leads to the 
truth. This initiation of China into 
ideas so opposed to the scepticism of 
the masses, and their coarse tendencies, 
is perhaps a symptom of that mysterious 
march of all nations towards unity 
which is spoken of by Count de Maistre, 
and which, according to the expression 
which he borrows from the sacred 
writings, we ought ‘ to salute from afar ;’ 
but for the present it appears to us 
difficult to see in the chief of this 
Chinese insurrection anything else than 
a kind of Chinese Mahomet, seeking to 
establish his power by fire and sword, 
and crying to his fanatical partizans, 
‘There is no God but God, and Tien-te 
is the younger brother of Jesus Christ.’ 

M. Hue, however, hopes for the 
best ; he seems to think that when 
the Mantchoo or Tartar dynasty has 
been ousted from the supreme 
power, a great step will have been 
taken towards the emancipation of 
those millions hitherto controlled by 
comparatively so small a minority 
as their Tartar conquerors. He re- 
marks, with justice, that the renee 
is an auspicious time at which to 


tell us all he knows concerning the . 


Chinese empire, and we may now 
pass on to those lighter themes on 
which his gossiping and agreeable 
narrative loves to dwell. 
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M. Hue, although under the sur- 
veillance of the Government, was 
treated not so much like a state 
prisoner as the representative of a 
mighty nation. He was placed 
under the immediate care of no less 
a person than a military mandarin, 
and lodged at his different halting 
places in Government palaces, there 
to be regaled on the choicest of 
Government fare. His knowledge 
of the people with whom he had to 
deal, his intimate acquaintance with 
their habits of fraud, cowardice, and 
venality, gave him, doubtless, a 
great advantage in insisting on that 
treatment which was his due, and 
perhaps no overbearing militaire, 
or pompous diplomatist, could so 
me have succeeded in managing 
this intriguing people as our quiet, 
ready, and somewhat humorous 
missionary seems to have done. 
Even at his trial before the viceroy 
he took the initiative, and in reply 
to alongand confused harangue from 
one of his accusers, thus coolly ad- 
dressed him :— 


We men of the West, you see, like to 
discuss matters of business with coolness 
and method; but your language has 
been so diffuse and violent that we have 
scarcely been able to make out your 
meaning. Beso good as to begin again, 
and express your thoughts more clearly 
and more peaceably. 


In the same manner our enter- 
prising ecclesiastic persisted in 
wearing a yellow cap and red sash, 
articles of attire which procured 
him immense respect and admira- 
tion from all beholders, such colours 
being peculiar to those whom the 
Emperor has charged with some 
special mission. In defiance of all 
remonstrances they were never laid 
aside, and on several occasions M. 
Huc derived many unforeseen ad- 
vantages from the official magnifi- 
cence of his exterior. Of course he 
was freely admitted into the best 
society, and his descriptions of what 
are considered in China‘ good man- 
ners,’ or, as he renders the term, 
‘the rites,’ are amusing enough. 
The grandees who constitute ‘the 
ton’ of the celestial empire are im- 
mense sticklers for forms and cere- 
monies, and, like the Spaniards, 
have an inconvenient practice of 
presenting a guest on the spot with 
any article he may chance to ad- 
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mire; always, however, upon the 
understanding that the stranger’s 
knowledge of ‘the rites,’ will pre- 
vent his acceptance of the gift so 
readily proffered. Like ourselves, 
they have also a fashion of bidding 
their domestics say ‘not at home’ 
when they are unwilling to be 
troubled by a visitor, and cards in- 
scribed with names and addresses 
are ‘left’ and ‘returned’ in Pekin 
just as they are in Grosvenor Square. 
Reast for the conveyance which 
brought the unwelcome visitor, who 
would suppose but that the follow- 
ing scene from a Chinese romance 
was laid in London or Paris? 

Three lettered Chinese are amusing 
themselves with making verses and 
drinking warm wine, when a very 
troublesome and disagreeable old man- 
darin is announced. 

‘Stupid fellow,’ says the master to 
his servant, ‘why did you not say I was 
not at home ? 

‘I did,’ replies the servant, ‘but he 
saw the palanquins of these two noble 
visitors before the door, and he would 
not believe me.’ 

Thereupon the master rises, puts on 
his cap of ceremony, and runs with 
affected eagerness to meet the disagree- 
able visitor, while the two learned guests, 
who detest him, vie with the master of 
the house in their polite welcome. 

Really the Chinese are not so 
unlike ourselves after all, though 

erhaps they carry the laws of po- 
iteness a little further than is abso- 
lutely necessary, or indeed in a 
warm country perfectly convenient. 
Tea is always served on visits of 
ceremony, and however hot it may 
be ‘the rites’ compel all the guests 
to drink it simultaneously, that they 
may put down their cups at the 
same moment; nor can any one 
make use of his fan until the master 
of the house has taken his own in 
both hands and bowed to the com- 
pany, as much as to say, ‘I invite 
you to begin fanning ;’ a ceremony 
which, after the hot tea, we con- 
clude, is immediately commenced. 
Nor does it appear that the conver- 
sation of Chinese ‘high society’ is 
much more amusing and instructive 
than that which prevails amongst 
‘the best people’ in European ca- 
pitals, 

It must always begin (says M. Huc) 
on indifferent and mostly insignificant 
subjects, and this is perhaps the most 
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difficult part of the ceremonial. In 
China you generally have to pass about 
two hours in saying nothing, and then 
at the end of the visit you explain in 
three words what really brings you there, 
The visitor rises and says, ‘I have 
been troublesome to you a very long 
time,’ and doubtless of all Chinese com- 
pliments this is the one that most fre- 
quently approaches the truth. 

The term society in China, as 
elsewhere, includes dinner-giving ; 
(nor can we call people barbarians 
who say ‘not at home’ to a bore, 
and ask a pleasant man to dinner!) 
and it appears that many of our 
notions as to the extraordinary ma- 
terials which compose a Chinese 
dinner are attributable to the prac- 
tice of ‘hoaxing’ indulged in by 
resident Europeans at Macao and 
Hong Kong, for the mystification 
of their greenhorn guests. Castor 
oil, we are assured by M. Huc, the 
natives only use for lighting their 
lamps; sharks’ fins they cannot ob- 
tain; fish gizzards and goose feet 
they don’t like ; and as for peacocks’ 
combs, the bird itself is oak ararity 
that one of its feathers is presented 
by the Emperor as a special favour 
to some exalted functionary, with 
permission to wear it in his cap on 
state occasions as a peculiar honour. 


It is certain, however (he adds), that 
a real Chinese dinner would be a very 
odd thing in the eyes of a stranger, 
especially if he were one of those who 
think, as some people do, that there is 
but one way of living. To begin dinner 
with the dessert and end it with the 
soup—to drink the wine smoking hot 
out of little china cups, and have your 
food brought to you ready cut up into 
small pieces, and to be presented with a 
couple of sticks, instead of a knife and 
fork, to eat it with—to have, instead of 
napkins, a provision of little bits of 
coloured silk paper by the side of your 
plate, which as you use the attendants 
carry off—to leave your place between 
the courses to smoke or amuse yourself 
—and to raise your chop-sticks to your 
forehead, and then place them horizon- 
tally upon your cup, to signify that you 
have finished your dinner — all these 
things would doubtless seem very odd, 
and create the curiosity of Europeans. 


All these things, however, must 
have been very interésting to M. 
Hue, living, as he did, on terms of 
constant intercourse and intimacy 
with this curious people ; enjoying 
all the luxuries of which they seem 
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so fond, and inhabiting, with them, 
magnificent apartments, on which 
their proverbial ingenuity had been 
brought to bear for every kind of 
device and decoration. Perhaps the 
trait of Chinese manners which 
most approaches barbarism is their 
treatment of their women. No na- 
tion can be considered thoroughly 
civilized in which the important 
mission of woman is not fairly re- 
cognised, and her influence acknow- 
ledged with something of the de- 
voted admiration for which we have 
to thank the days of chivalry. 
Neither Greece nor Rome ever did 
justice to the sex, and, consequently, 
Greece and Rome, with all their 
triumphant successes of arts and 
arms, their magnificence, their con- 
quests, and their learning, never 
became, in the highest sense of the 
word, completely civilized. But 


China seems to be indeed the very 
purgatory of womankind. 


The condition of the Chinese woman 
{says M. Huc) is most pitiable ; suffer- 
ing, privation, contempt, all kinds of 
degradation, seize on her in the cradle, 
and accompany her pitilessly to the 
tomb. Her very birth is commonly 
regarded as a humiliation and a disgrace 
to the family, an evident sign of the 
malediction of Heaven. If she be not 
immediately suffocated (according to an 
atrocious custom, which we shail speak 
of by-and-by), she is regarded and 
treated as a creation radically despicable, 
and scarcely belonging to the human 
race. 

Such is the contempt with which 
woman is regarded in the abstract; 
nor is her position in the slightest 
degree ameliorated by her marriage 
—that ceremony to which European 
young ladies look forward as a de- 
lightful emancipation from bondage, 
and an entrance into a state of 
Utopian felicity. 

Polygamy, although not legally 
acknowledged, is the general prac- 
tice of the whole Chinese Empire. 


Formerly (M. Huc remarks) it was 
only permitted to mandarinsand men of 
forty years of aye who had no children 
to take secondary, or as the phrase is, 
‘little wives.’ The Book of Rites even 


prescribes the punishments to be in-* 


flicted for the transgression of this law. 
‘A man guilly of concubinage,’ it says, 
‘shall be punished with a hundred 
blows on the shoulders.’ But these 
laws subsist only in the books, and a 
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man may in fact take a secondary wife 
whenever he pleases. His fancy has 
no other limits to observe than those of 
his fortune, and does not always observe 
even those. 


The secondary wife is in these 
cases subject to the first or legiti- 
mate helpmate, as was also the 
practice amongst the Jewish patri- 
archs. Her children lavish all their 
affection and endearment, not on 
their own mother, but on their 
father’s first wife; and this must 
indeed be a keen pang inflicted on a 
mother’s sensitive heart. Nor must 
this supplementary lady abandon 
her halieed on any pretext what- 
ever. She is entirely his property, 
just as an ox or a mule might be 
that he had purchased in the market. 
A man may be compelled by the 
law to take back his lawful spouse 
should he have put her away with- 
out a cause, or suffer an ae 
penalty by receiving eighty blows 
with a stick (the punishment is in 
many cases borne with edifying 
resignation) ; but of the ‘little wife’ 
legal authority takes no cognizance, 
and she is entirely at the mercy of 
man’s inconstancy and man’s caprice. 

There are certain obstacles to 
marriage in China which are suffi- 
ciently curious, yet not without a 
show of reason. A mandarin is not 
permitted to take even a secondary 
wife in the province where he holds 
any public employment; neither 
may he marry the daughter of a 
man concerned in a lawsuit that it 
is his duty to decide. Amongst so 
venal and timeserving a people as 
the Chinese, we can easily believe 
these to be wholesome and necessary 
regulations. Also, that nothing may 
be left undcne to degrade the posi- 
tion of woman, it is the custom for 
a father to receive all proposals of 
marriage for his daughters as un- 
heard-of marks of condescension on 
the part of the suitor. ‘ The rites’ 
imperatively demand that he should 
reply in the following formula: 


I have received with respect the 
marks of your goodness; the choice that 
you deign to make of my daughter shows 
me that you esteem my poor and cold 
family more than it deserves. My 
daughter is coarse and stupid, and I 
have not had the talent to bring her up 
well; yet I shall nevertheless glory im 
obeying you on this occasion. 
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Whatever a European parent may 
think as to the advantageous ‘ settle- 
ment’ of his girls, this is not exactly 
the language he makes use of in 
reply to the nervous advances of her 
lover. In China it is considered 
manly and praiseworthy to beat a 
wife for slight offences. M. Hue 
relates a horrible anecdote of a mild, 
inoffensive woman receiving injuries 
from which she died at the hands of 
her husband, because forsooth the 
brute thought that his neighbours 
‘laughed at him for never yet having 
had the courage to chastise his 
— M. Hue concludes his 
chapter on ‘ marriage’ with the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


The women of the Celestial Empire 
are so unfortunate that in many places 
their sufferings in this life have sug- 
gested to them the hope of a future one. 
It is most painful to see these poor 
victims of a sceptical and corrupt civili- 
zation vainly struggling amidst their 
sufferings to find some consolation, and 
for want of a knowledge of Christianity 
throwing themselves into the extrava- 
gances of the metempsychosis. They 
have formed a sect called the ‘ Absti- 
neats,’ which is increasing rapidly in 
the southern provinces. The women 
who enrol themselves in this sisterhood 
make a vow to eat neither meat nor 
fish, nor anything that has had life, but 
to live wholly on vegetables. They 
think that after death their souls will 
migrate into another body, and that if 
they have been faithful to their vows of 
abstinence they will have the happiness to 
return to life as men. The hope of 
obtaining such an advantage supports 
them under their daily mortifications, 
and enables them to endure the troubles 
and hardships they have to suffer from 
the other sex. They promise them- 
selves, doubtless, ample compensation 
after their metamorphosis, and it would 
not be perhaps a very hazardous conjec- 
ture that some of them enjoy a little the 
idea of the vengeance they will take on 
their husbands when they shall be trans- 
formed into women. 


Our Jesuit, although a bachelor 
by profession, has not studied the 
gentler sex in vain. 

Nevertheless, ill-treated as the 
Chinese women undoubtedly must 
be, population multiplies in their 
country in an alarming ratio. 
Though subject to great fluctua- 
tions, it will be found that on an 
average of years the increase is 
larger than in any other nation, and 
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this fact may be accounted for by a 
variety of causes. There is a general 
eagerness on the part of parents to 
marry their children early in life: 
it is reckoned a disgrace and a 
calamity to die without offspring. 
Property descends invariably in the 
male line; and should an heir be 
wanting, the custom of adoption is 
recognised by law, and is universally 
prevalent. ‘l'axes are imposed solely 
on land, thus falling indirectly on 
the trading and working classes. 
Soldiers and sailors are not dis- 
couraged from taking wives. ‘There 
is no hereditary nobility, rank 
springing solely from official employ- 
ment ; consequently, no disinclina- 
tion to marriage on account of dis- 
parity of station. All classes are 
beyond measure frugal, and accus- 
tomed to make the most of every- 
thing by the practice of a strict 
economy. And lastly, till the late 
insurrection, the Celestial Empire 
has enjoyed a profound peace for 
the space of two hundred years. 
The present population of China, 
according to M. Huc, amounts to 
the enormous number of 361,000,000. 
He gives us the following statistics, 
which he has reason to believe cor- 
rect: 

In 1743, according to Father Arniot, 
150, 205,475. 

In 1761, according to Father Hailer- 
stein, 198,214,552. 

In 1794, according 
ney, 333,000,000. 

It is easy (says he) to form perfectly 
opposite ideas of the population of 
China, according to the route by which 
you traverse it. If, for example, in the 
central provinces you travel along the 
roads, you would be led to believe the 
country much less populous than it . 
really is. The villages are few and far 
between, the waste land so considerable 
that you might at times fancy yourself 
in the deserts of Tartary. But traverse 
the same province by the canals or 
rivers, and the aspect of the country is 
entirely changed. Often you pass huge 
cities containing not less than two or 
three millions of inhabitants, whilst 
smaller towns and great villages follow 
each other in almost uninterrupted suc- 
cession. It is difficult to conceive where 
these numberless multitudes, whose mere 
habitations seem to cover the whole sur- 
face of the land, can find means of sub- 
sistence; and the estimate of three 
hundred and sixty-one millions would 
seem rather under than over the truth. 


to Lord Macart- 
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If however the Chinese finds no 
room for him on dry land, he makes 
his home on the bosom of the waters, 
and raises his crop of rice or maize 
from a few inches of soil scattered 
over the raft which constitutes his 
farm, his pleasure-ground, and his 
landed estate. Not the least curious 
feature of this curious empire is 
presented by the floating islands 
which are to be seen on its great 
inland lakes, moving slowly about, 
sometimes impelled by ah, some- 
times by the exertions of their 
inhabitants tugging at enormous 
oars. The raft is generally com- 
posed of bamboo, a wood which 
resists for along time the decom- 
posing influence of water, and is 
covered with a shallow bed of soil, 
from which spring flowers, grain, 
and vegetables. Houses are built 
upon the surface of these moving 
fields, and birds, such as pigeons 
and swallows, make their nests in 
nooks and corners, and enliven the 
solitude of these wondrous floating 
isles. But it ought scarcely to be 
from want of space that the inha- 
bitants of this extensive empire are 
driven to take refuge on the surface 
of its waters. There are, it is true, 
many uncultivated tracts in the in- 
terior which would seem at first 
sight to argue too great an indif- 
ference to agriculture on the part 
of the inhabitants, but this is far 
from being in reality the case ; no 
people are better skilled than the 
Chinese in the principles of that 
science which ‘ makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before,’ 
and it is to their own native ste- 
rility alone that such barren plains 
owe their immunity from the spade 
and the hoe. The entire area of 
China contains an extent of 1575 
miles from north to south, and 1800 
from east to west, or 2,835,000 
square miles, an enormous territory, 
which it is absolutely impossible 
should be entirely under cultiva- 
tion. Between such distant boun- 
daries as the northern and southern 
confines of the empire there is of 
course every variety of climate and 
temperature. In the northern dis- 
tricts, the cold is too intense for 
the production of tea, and such 
hardy crops as barley and millet 
form the principal riches of these 
latitudes. In the middle and south- 
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ern parts again flourish the tea- 
plant, the cotton-tree, the mulberry, 
the jujube, the orange-tree, the 
sugar-cane, and the bamboo. The 
eastern division of the empire is 
rich in manufactures of silk and 
cotton, the middle produces enor- 
mous harvests of rice, and the 
western is adorned with magnificent 
woods and timber specially adapted 
for every description of building. 
Gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, and 
mercury are found in its mines, and 
all sorts of precious stones are scat- 
tered over the surface of this fa- 
voured land. What capabilities, 
and what a country! 

Nothing more excites our wonder 
in the history of the Chinese than 
the stationary position in which we 
find them as to arts, science, me- 
chanics, and inventions. The same 
method, the same system, seems to 
have been handed down from father 
to son, without alteration and with- 
out improvement, and the early 
period at which they had made 
some of the most important disco- 
veries and attained to a high state 
of civilization is scarcely so won- 
derful as the length of time during 
which they have remained in statu 
quo, without advancing one single 
step beyond the knowledge of their 
forefathers. Two thousand five 
hundred years before our era had 
they discovered the polarity of the 
loadstone, yet they never thought 
of applying its wondrous properties 
to the science of navigation. Gun- 
powder, and its inflammable nature 
as applied to the fabrication of fire- 
eae, had been long familiar to 


them, whilst our own European an- 
cestors were sheathing themselves 
in mail and plate, ignorant of any 
missile more deadly than the grey 


goose-shaft, any propelling power 


more formidable than the arblast 
and the crossbow. In the middle 
of the tenth century they were pro- 
ficients in the arts of wood-engrav- 
ing and stereotype printing, and 
excelled in dyeing, embroidery, and 
lacquered work. It is diflicult to 
account for the absence of progress 
in so ingenious a people. It may 
be from the paralysing effect of 
despotic institutions; it may be 
from the want of ideality and en- 
thusiasm, so remarkable in this 
essentially practical nation — qua- 
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lities without which great results 
have never yet been attained; it 
maybe from the care with which 
foreigners have been sedulously ex- 
cluded from their territories. It is 
possible that from any of these 
causes, or from all combined, may 
arise that torpor which has been a 
clog and a dead weight upon the 
advancement of China, which has 
baulked her of her descent with all 
other people on earth towards 
improvement ‘down the ringing 
grooves of change.’ 

Nor is there much prospect of 
any immediate amelioration in the 
condition of the Chinese. Their 
Government is indeed excellent in 
ene its regulations being wholly 
founded on the assumed principle 
of filial piety. All offences against 
morals are treated as acts of rebel- 
lion against a father. All virtues 
are esteemed the simple duties of 
children towards their parents. The 
Emperor is recognised as the pa- 
triarch of the nation, and, legally, 
the whole territory of the empire is 
supposed to be his personal pro- 
perty. This is however but a fic- 
tion, and the Government in reality 
only possesses a right over the soil 
in case of non-payment of the tax, 
or confiscation for state crimes. 
There are two councils to assist the 
sovereign in his arduous task: the 
first, termed ‘ Nei-ko,’ is charged 
with the preparation of plans and 
the despatch of current business ; 
the second, or ‘ Kiun-ke-tchou,’ de- 
liberates with the Emperor concern- 
ing political affairs, and is composed 
of members of the former, and of 
presidents and vice-presidents of 
the superior courts. Of these there 
are six—the court of civil employ- 
ments, the court of public revenue, 
the court of ‘ rites’ for the regulation 
of ceremonies and public sclemni- 
ties, the supreme court of war, the 
court of criminal jurisdiction, and 
the court of public works. Each of 
these is under the direction of two 
presidents, one Chinese and one 
Tartar, and four vice-presidents, of 
whom two are Chinese and two 
Tartar. Lastly, there is the Toun- 
tchin-sse, a palace of representa- 
tion, which transmits to the privy 
council reports sent from the pro- 
vinces, and appeals against sentences 
pronounced by magistrates. The 
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decision of the Emperor is in all 
ceases final. There is no hereditary 
nobility, but the mandarins take 
rank for their respective lifetimes, 
according to the employments which 
they hold. The franchise is uni- 
versal, that is to say, every village, 
or, as we should say, every parish, 
elects its own mayor, who is chosen 
by the suffrages of the electors, 
every man of whom is_ himself 
legally capable of filling the office. 
We have endeavoured to condense 
M. Hue’s description of the method 
in which the Celestial Empire is 
governed. The principle seems good 
in theory, the sway mild and easy, 
the mechanism simple and judi- 
cious; yet all these boards and 
councils, magnates and mandarins, 
are paralysed by a want of moral 
courage, and a fear of individual 
responsibility, which seems to affect 
this practical and material people 
in an unaccountable degree. No 
Chinese dares, for his life, to tell 
the truth. Success is the only cri- 
terion of merit, and duplicity and 
chicanery are the natural weapons 
to which he immediately resorts 
when in a contest or a difficulty. 
Essentially the Chinese is an Epi- 
curean; there is nothing of the 
Spartan in his composition ; none of 
the ideality of the Greek, the stern 
energy of the Roman, the wild 
daring of the Scandinavian, or the 
religious enthusiasm of the Arab, 
He is the type of the cui-bono 
school. His Tartar conquerors may 
have infused a little—a very little— 
of their rough adventurous spirit 
into his blood, but the Tartar ele- 
ment is lost amongst the Chinese, 
who outnumber their masters a 
thousand to one, and it is but a drop 
in the ocean. So he eats and drinks, 
and saves his time and his money, 
and is especially careful never to 
undertake anything that is likely 
to get him into trouble; and thus 
he lives and dies ripening and rot- 
ting, like a fig in the sunshine, and 
his name and his nation are but a 
byword and an incumbrance on the 
earth. 

Nevertheless, of the natural ad- 
vantages of this favoured empire, of 
its capabilities, the extent of its re- 
sources, and the enormous amount 
of its internal commerce, we may 
gain some idea from M. Hucs 
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account of the three towns—Han- 
yang, Ou-tchang-fou, and Han-keou, 
which, facing one another in the 
very centre of China, form one 
enormous mart for the exchange of 
commodities borne on the surface of 
the Blue River from each extremity 
of theempire. The collective popu- 
lation of these three cities is esti- 
mated at eight millions, and M. 
Huc describes each of them as form- 
ing one crowded and enormous 
shop. 

Perhaps (says he, speaking of Han- 
keou) the world could not show a town 
more favourably situated, and possessing 
a greater number of natural advantages. 
Placed in the very centre of the empire, 
it is in some measure surrounded by the 
Blue River, and brought into direct com- 
munication with the provinces of the 
east and west. This same river, on 
leaving Han-keou, describes two curves 
to the right and left, and bears the great 
trading junks towards the south, as far 
as the bosom of the Lakes Pou-yang 
and Thoung-ting, which are like two 
inland seas. An immense number of 
rivers, which fall into these two Ixkes, 
receive in small boats the merchandize 
brought from Han-keou, and distribute 


it through all the provinces of the south. 
Towards the north the natural commu- 
nications are less easy, but gigantic and 
ingenious labours have come to the aid 


of nature in the numerous artificial 
canals with which the north of China is 
intersected, and which by marvellous 
and skilful contrivances establish a com- 
munication between all the lakes and 
navigable rivers of the empire, so that 
you might traverse its entire extent 
without ever getting out of your boat. 
Nevertheless this great country, 
unlike that other imperial giantess 
with whom we are now at war, need 
never be an object of dread on ac- 
count of her aggressive policy, or 
the warlike character of her inhabi- 
tants. China, notwithstanding her 
numerical superiority, and her im- 
posing paper army, stated in the 
official almanack to amount to one 
million two hundred and thirty- 
two thousand men, is below con- 
tempt as a military power; this 
formidable array — composed of 
Mantchoos, Mongols, and Chinese 
—dwindling down to a very peace- 
ful community when put to the 
practical test of a necessity for get- 
ting under arms. The Mantchoos 
are probably the only real soldiers 
in the empire, and despite of their 
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uncouth appearance, unscientific 
manceuvres, and grotesque weapons, 
were found when sufficiently primed 
with bang and opium, to ofier des- 
perate resistance even to British 
arms; but they are, as we have al- 
ready said, but a mere handful in 
the population, and must gradually 
share the fate of all conquerin 
nations, by becoming lost and onl 
gamated in the ranks of the con- 
quered. The rest of the Mongol 
troops are merely nomadic shep- 
colle owing a sort of feudal duty 
to the Emperor, and imagining 
themselves to be possible soldiers in 
the remote contingency of their ser- 
vices being required. Sometimes a 
warrior may be found to possess a 
lance, and even in a few solitary in- 
stances a matchlock ; but generally 
he is a warrior simply by courtesy, 
and whatever narhe his age or in- 
capability, an infant at the breast, or 
an old decrepid dotard, he is equally 
counted as an item in the imperial 
force, and draws his pay—a sum so 
small as to be almost nominal—ac- 
cordingly. 


The Chinese troops (adds our traveller) 
are almost as fictitious as the Mongols. 
Their number is estimated at 500,000 
men, but they are composed chiefly of 
artisans and labourers living in the 
midst of their families, and occupying 
themselves quite at their ease, with the 
cultivation of their fields, or with work- 
ing at their trade, without appearing to 
suspect the least in the world that they 
belong to the class of warriors. From 
time to time they have to put on what 
passes for a uniform, when they are 
summoned to a general review, or re- 
quired to go and root out gangs of 
thieves. But apart from these rare 
occasions, when also they can generally 
find a substitute for a few sapecks, they 
are left in perfect tranquillity at home. 
As, however, they are all counted as 
soldiers, and the Emperor has the right 
to conveke them in case of war, they 
receive annually a small sum, very in- 
sufficient though for them to live upon, 
if they did not add to it the produce of 
their daily toil. 


M. Huc gives a ludicrous account 
of a Chinese review and sham fight, 
which he was induced to attend 
from the fact of two of his Chris- 
tian converts being military items 
of the ceremony. These ‘soldiers 
of the Emperor,’ as they proudly 
designated themselves, were respec- 
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tively a smith and tailor by profes- 


sion, warriors not so much by choice 
as from a wholesome dread of cor- 
rection inflicted in the shape of five 
hundred blows with a rattan on all 
absentees. The whole performance 
must have been eminently absurd, 
and is described by our observant 
Jesuit with much dry humour. The 
early start of the two Christian 
heroes, after an abundant breakfast 
and jug of hot wine—the donning 
of an imposing uniform, consistin 
of a straw hat with a tuft of re 
silk, and a black tunic witha broad 
red border, merely put on over their 
ordinary clothes— the ticket on 
which is inscribed the monosyllable 
ping, signifying a soldier, and which 
is worn not only in front, but like- 
wise, in case of retreat (no wnneces- 
sary precaution), in the rear— the 
motley arms of the troops, consisting 
of guns, bows, pikes, sabres, pitch- 
forks, saws, rattans, and shields, the 
only point of uniformity amongst 
them being that each man carned 
a pipe and a fan/—the platform 
from which the mandarins were to 
witness the proceedings, and which 
was adorned with an immense red 
parasol and a variety of lanterns, 
though the sun was shining in meri- 
dian splendour—the detached forts, 
constructed of bamboo and painted 
paper, destined to be attacked and 
earried with much waste of Chinese 
daring—and the firing of a little 
culverin, at which the military 
judges covered their ears with their 
nds, are all detailed with a sly 
eepeeene satire that shows 
. Huc is one of those who love to 
‘be merry and wise ;’ nor can we re- 
frain from giving in his own words 
the following description of Chinese 
strategy and Chinese mancuvres— 


A yellow flag was hoisted to the top 
of one of the forts; the tam-tams 
sounded a furious charge, and the sol- 
diers rushed together peil-mell, uttering 
terrible cries, and grouping themselves 
round the flag of their company; then 
they seemed to be trying to get into 
some sort of order, in which they were 
not very successful, and after that they 
had a mimic fight, and the melée, which 
was certainly the most effective, soon 
followed. It is impossible to imagine 
anything more whimsical and comic 
than the evolutions of the Chinese sol- 
diers; they advance, draw back, leap, 
Pirouette, cut capers, crouch behind their 
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shields, as if to watch the enemy, then 
jump up again, distribute blows right 
and left, and then run away with all 
their might, crying ‘ Victory! Victory !’ 

What an amusing scene to a 
Frenchman! one of that gallant 
nation of whom every individual 
seems to be born a soldier. Even 
the priest is for a moment forgotten 
in the militaire, and M. Huc, true 
to his nationality, can scarce forbear 
a shrug of that pity which is next 
of kin to contempt. 

Cedunt arma toga. Barbarians we 
may call them if we please, but un- 
like the civilized nations of the 
West, with whom the reverse is now 
unhappily the case, literature is at 
a premium in China, even as war is 
at a discount. To have taken the 
degree of a bachelor of arts, is con- 
sidered no mean honour amongst 
the Celestials, and the popularity of 
this distinction may be gathered 
from the fact that venality has crept 
into the very examinations of the 
schools, and that honorary degrees 
are as well known in the central 
kingdom as in our universities at 
home. ' The favoured class are per- 
mitted the inestimable honour of 
wearing a gilt button in their caps, 
and those who attain to the highest 
degrees are eligible for many of the 
chief offices of the state. The 
literary ranks above the military 
mandarin. Is it so in England? 
If the most popular writer of 
the day and the distinguished 
officer who led a cavalry forlorn 
hope at Balaclava were each ad- 
vertised to be seen and heard ata 
given place, which in theatrical par- 
lance would draw the fullest house ? 
We make no comments on the pub- 
lic taste. We confess we ourselves 
should follow the dragoon, but we 
only ask in this instance, who are 
the barbarians, ourselves or the 
Chinese ? 

One great exception we must how- 
ever take to the conduct of the lat- 
ter nation as regards their intellec- 
tual brethren. They honour litera- 
ture in the abstract, but out upon 
them! they are only readers, and not 
buyers! 

Nobody here (says M. Huc) makes a 
fortune by writing books (not many here 
either, M. Huc!) However good they 
may be, very little value is attached to 
them. ‘Those who are capable of appre- 
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ciating them read them, of course; but 
merely as an amusement. No one 
thinks of the author, who indeed, on 
his side, never dreams of putting his 
name to his productions. People in 
China read very much as they take a 
walk in a garden, for the sake of a mo- 
mentary recreation; they admire the 
trees, the verdure, the splendour and 
variety of the flowers, but all this with- 
out ever thinking of the gardener, much 
less asking his name. The Chinese are 
full of veneration for ‘sacred and clas- 
sical’ books, and their esteem for great 
works on history and morals is in some 
measure a religion with them, the only 
one perhaps that they profess seriously ; 
for they are accustomed to consider 
literature from the point of view of 
serious utility. The class whom we call 
authors are in their eyes only idle 
persons who pass their time in amusing 
themselves by making prose or verse. 
They have no objection to such a pur- 
suit. A man may, they say, ‘amuse 
himself with his pen as with his kite, if 
he likes it as well—it is all a matter of 
taste.” The Chinese are too decided 
utilitarians to enter into our views of 
the arts. In their opinion a man is 
only worthy of the admiration of his 
fellow-creatures when he has well ful- 
filled the social duties, and especially if 
he knows better than anyone else how 
to get out of a scrape. 

And yet to master the mere me- 
chanical part of Chinese literature 
must require no small amount of 
energy and —punen. In the first 

lace the spoken is entirely different 


rom the written gaa. and the 


latter instead of being alphabetical, 
is a collection of an innumerable 
uantity of characters, which may 

most be called hieroglyphics, and 
of which each expresses a word and 
represents an idea or an object. 
These primitive characters were 
originally two hundred and fourteen 
in number, but it may easily be 
conceived what a multitude of com- 
binations have been engrafted on 
the parent stock, and it seems but 
little exaggeration to say that the 
Chinese student, even although a 
native, passes his lifetime in learning 
to read. 

The characters are painted with 
a small brush dipped in Indian ink, 
and are written in a vertical line 
one above the other, beginning at 
the bottom of the page on the nght 
hand, exactly the converse of our 
European system, and as this method 
necessarily requires care and pains- 
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taking on the part of the scribe, so 
ne amongst the Celestials 
1s in little less repute than author- 
ship, and those slovenly and illegible 
habits which shorten the lives of 
our English compositors are com- 
paratively unknown. 

The Imperial library at Pekin 
contains no less than 12,000 titles of 
works, with tables of contents. 

M. Huc gives us an agreeable ex- 
tract from the works of a well-known 
popular poet and politician, named 
Ssemakouang, which displays great 
play of fancy, and much of that lux- 
urious fondness for beauty and re- 
pose which is usually inseparable 
from the poetic temperament, that 
unenviable organization, too prone 
to enervate the masculine character, 
and soften into a dreamer him who 
should not only be a thinker but a 
worker. He describes his favour- 
ite garden, his passionate love of 
flowers, his pomegranates and 
yveaches, how he prunes his bam- 
cons and angles for his fish (like 
a Chinese on a plate). 

The last rays of the sun, says he, 
surprise me sometimes whilst I am con- 
templating in silence the tender anxieties 
of a swallow for her little ones, or the 
stratagems of a hawk to gain possession 
of her prey. The moon rises, and I am 
still sitting there ; this is an additional 
pleasure ; the murmuring of the waters, 
the rustling of the leaves in the wind, 
the beauty of the heavens, plunge me 
into a delightful reverie; all nature 
speaks to my soul, I go wandering about 
and listening, and night has reached the 
middle of its course befo®e I have 
reached the threshold of the door. My 
eyes are constantly turned towards 
wisdom, but alas her rays only beam 
on me through a thousand clouds ; let 
them be dispersed, even were it by a 
storm, and then solitude will become 
for me the temple of felicity. But what 
do I say? I, a husband, a father, 
a citizen, a man of letters ; I am bound 
by a thousand duties ; my life is not my 
own. Adieu, my dear garden, adieu ; 
the love of kindred and of country calls 
me to the city; keep thy pleasures that 
they may some day dissipate anew some 
new cares, and save my virtue from their 
temptations, 

Human nature is the same in 
every age and every clime; is not this 
Horace luxuriating in his Sabine 
farm, and rejoicing in his temporary 
release from the fwmum et opes, 
strepitumque Rome ? 
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We have already lingered too 
long with M. Huc on his delightful 
journey. We only wish we had space 
and leisure to accompany him 
through the different scenes and 
adventures he describes with all the 
racy bonhommie of a light-hearted 
Frenchman, taking everything as it 
comes, rough and smooth, wet and 
dry, nor ever losing for an instant 
that implicit reliace on Providence 
which sustained him in the deserts 
of Tartary, as in the crowded marts 
and bustling thoroughfares of cen- 
tral China, He manages the man- 
darins, he gets the upper hand of the 
Viceroy, he turns ail the officials 
round his little finger, and in- 
variably gets his own way by the 
simple process of maintaining an 
immovable composure and good-hu- 
moured tranquillity under the most 
trying circumstances. Where there 
is no fear, there is commonly no 
danger, and for all his modesty and 
humility, the missionary’s heart is 
that of a lion. During his long 

ilgrimage, (for he was absent from 
fis beloved France nearly fourteen 
years, from 1838 to 1852) he had 
studied the character of his fellow- 
men no less than thescenery, the pro- 
ductions and the institutions of the 
interesting countries he had visited, 
and he seems never to have been at 
a loss when there was a question of 
conflicting interests on the part of 
his guardian mandarins, or an at- 
tempt to overreach him by the 
covetous and timeserving officials 
with whom he had to do. Having 
traversed China from its north- 
western boundary to its southern 
extremity at Canton, he quitted 
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that city and once more crossed the 
empire, travelling northward to 
Pekin. 

No other European has ever had 
a tithe of his opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the Ce- 
lestials, and not even a native of the 
Chinese empire could probably fur- 
nish us with so truthful a picture 
of their customs and peculiarities, 
as this observant and philosophical 
Frenchman. During his whole wan- 
derings, he has constantly, so to 
speak, ‘ carried his life in his hand;’ 
yet on no single occasion does he 
seem for an instant to have lost his 
presence of mind, or failed to per- 
ceive and make his own whatever 
additions to European knowledge 
were worthy of perception and 
appropriation, and this without 
neglecting in the smallest degree 
the great work which was set him 
to do. His constancy seems un- 
wavering, his enthusiasm unbounded, 
his nerve undeniable. He is an 
honour to his Church, and a bright 
example of that religion which in- 
culcates on her votaries the three 
cardinal virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

We cannot take leave of M. Huc’s 
China without expressing our ad- 
miration of the manner in which his 
translator has accomplished a diffi- 
cult and somewhat thankless task. 
He has successfully rendered the 
French idiom, without distortin 
the English language, and seupensell 
throughout that airy and agreeable 
style of the original, which we feel 
as we read to be characteristic of 


the man. 
G. W. M. 
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HINCHBROOK. 


By J. C. Jzarrrrson, Author of Crewe Rise. 


Cuaprer VII.—Arpovr. 


tae bright frosty morning, about 
six months after our visit to 
Hinchbrook, Charles Russel Ardour 
was favoured with the following 
note, as a choice dainty for his 
breakfast-table. 
‘Spring Cottage. 

‘Poor mamma is again laid up 
with rheumatic gout, and will not 
be able to leave her bed for several 
days. Is not this a sad commence- 
ment to the year? One would 
have thought that in consideration 
of her attacks last year, she might 
have been mercifully allowed a 
few months’ liberty. In conse- 
quence of this, Beckey’s services 
are due to the sick-bed, and I have 
to fight my way about the town as 
I best can. If you, therefore, will 


call for me at five o'clock, at Lady 
Lavington’s house, in Eaton-square, 
No. 20, and accompany me to a 


cab, we can have a téte-a-tée. 

‘ The bait I have to draw you with 
is, a parcel from Rome—such a 
letter! — such treasures! — and a 
proves for you, you lucky man! 

nard is in capital spirits, and 
says he is enjoying himself as much 
as he can away from me, but he 
does at times find the hours very 
weary, and thinks the months take 
a long time to pass away. Poor 
fellow! But a quarter of the period 
of banishment is over now. He 
gives such animated and glowing 
ictures of the magnificence of 
ome, but the hotels he finds far 
from clean and comfortable. Put 
into your pocket Childe Harold, so 
that I may compare Leonard’s im- 
pressions with Byron’s. 

‘Your packet is a present Lord 
Stoveley gave him, saying, ‘he 
thought he (Leonard) might like 
to present them to his friend.’ Is 
not this a graceful manner of paying 
an attention? I do hope Lord 
Stoveley will be made prime minis- 
ter as soon as he returns—he de- 
serves it. And you, do you not 
feel flattered by Leonard’s talking 
about and praising you so much, 
that his patron must pay him atten- 


tions through you? It’s better for- 
tune than falls to my lot. Lord 
Stoveley sends me no treasures. I 
shall be jealous. 

«Marron. 

‘Dear me, after all, I have for- 
gotten to tell what the present is— 
it consists of a dozen very rare 
Roman coins. Wont your collec- 
tion be holding up its head now ? 

“7, 

An invitation from an attractive 
woman for a promenade and confi- 
dential gossip is usuaily not ungrate- 
ful to a bachelor. Many a lone man 
would covet, and be no very atro- 
cious being either, the billet with 
which Charles Ardour is favoured. 

The lucky man is not depressed 
by it, nor does he evince violent 
elation. Indeed, he would blush to 
be found in excitement from such a 
cause. It would be little becoming 
a man who alternates between pro- 
fessions of determined misogyny 
and of ineapability of any but merely 
Platonic attachment to the fairest 
representatives of Eve. 

Charles Russel Ardour, aged forty- 
three, usually resident in chambers 
of legal pretensions and proximity 
to oteiainn fellow of Glou- 
cester College, Oxford, called a bar- 
rister-at-law, and elected a member 
of various learned societies of cele- 
brity both in England and in other 
countries, is a man I would have 
you well observe. 

He is aman note-worthy in many 
respects, and meriting praise and 
consideration from those who ap- 
proach him. 

Do not think it beneath you to 
attach an interest to the minute 
appendages of his costume, the gar- 
niture of his rooms, the aspect of 
his features, the modulations of his 
voice. Believe me, he is aman who 
may justly give, in your esteem, a 
value to even the common-place 
chattels that have been used by 
him. 

The rose the mistress gives her 
lover is but a rose, and can in truth 
have no virtue not possessed equally 
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by the rest of its kind. The haber- 
dashery of a consecrated banner 
was bought at so mucha yard. A 
lock of hair or a bone of a saint are 
not, science assures us, physically 
different from the hair and bone of 
a@ sinner. 

His height is not above the ave- 
rage, but he has the effect of more 
than ordinary stature. His hair is of 
light brown, and lies in thick folds, 
which neither curl nor wave, but 
make a near approach to doing both ; 
the origival colour is slightly whit- 
ened by time. His face is without 
whisker — fair, open, and manly. 
The forehead is intellectual, the 
eyes are usually by no means ani- 
mated, save when he is fired by 
conversation; the marked and 
slightly-corrugated as well as pro- 
minent brows and large cartila- 
ginous nose seem indicative of a 
stern and too unyielding disposition, 
but on the thin, restless lips sits the 

enius of calm gentleness and intel- 
font mirth. 

His frank, decided, and yet bene- 
volent countenance elicits the be- 
holder’s confidence, respect, and 
love simultaneously. 

In dress, -im 4 fastidious to an 
excess in cleanliness, he is marked 
by some of the usual characteristics 
of a slovenly gentleman—a being 
prone to wear garments of an anti- 
quated fashion and faded appear- 
ance. 

Ardour’s long, high-collared black 
frock-coats are well known to his 
friends. Bluke, the witty Irish- 
man, who makes a fool of himself 
in hall, says that for upwards of 
a score years, Ardour’s tailor’s 
bills have been confined to new 
buttons and repairs done to button- 
holes and linings, with the excep- 
tion of an over-coat, bought six 
at ago, made of unusually thick 

Witney cloth, and which was pur- 
chased because its texture awoke 
hopes in Ardour’s breast of its ever- 
lasting durability. 

The best point in his attire is the 
abundance of white linen in which 
he indulges. Collars of starched 
cambric rise upward in triangular 
vastness to the tip of the nose, ‘in 
a vain hope,’ saith Bluke, ‘to con- 
ceal from public observation the 
deficiency of whisker.’ A pliant, 
unstiffened white neckcloth is folded 
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easily round his neck, and an 
ample shirt-front with frills breaks 
to view between the walls of his 
dark waistcoat with standing 
collar. 

His garb is clerical, for the most 
part, but it lacks formality and 
awkward misery. His figure and 
gait are in accordance with the rest 
of the man — easy, comfortable, 
manly. He is the man of natural 
dignity, who never wastes a thought 
on the unimportant points of his 
individuality. 

‘I should not wonder if mischief 
should be found to have made my 
lady keep back the names of the 
coins, so that I might be kept 
in doubt,’ he remarks. 

His breakfast concluded, he 
touches a hand-bell. 

The door opens, and in walks 
his laundress, Mrs. Bembridge, to 
answer the summons. 

Mrs. Bembridge is a thin woman, 
on the wrong side of fifty years 
of age, with spare body and yet 
more skinny arms, which she now 
earries before her exposed, the 
sleeves of her dress being turned up. 

But there is plenty of life in the 
woman. Her step hasa wiry spring, 
her backbone the elasticity of imdia- 
rubber ; and her face has a light of 
good meaning playing over it. 

‘A bright good morning to 
you Mr. Ardour and hoping that 
you are quite well may I inquire 
if I ean = anything for you and 
whether you dine at home to-day 
and if so at what hour and should 
a bit of fried fish and a mutton 
chop be agreeable or if not sir say 
what you wish for may I sir as. 
your orders ?” 

This is uttered rapidly in the dia- 
lect of the respectable orders of St. 
Giles’s, High Holborn—and without 
one stop. 

Mrs. Bembridge was left a wi- 
dow with six children ten years ago 
—her youngest being then a babe 
in arms—and since that day she has 
never made a stop, ‘ and she don’t in- 
tend making no stops to look round 
her and say why and wherefore it 
is or isn’t but so long as it ma 
please the Almighty to give her life 
she'll go on no matter through rough 
and smooth and wont care one but- 
ton for it neither so long as she can 
support a family which is a great 
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blessing and nowise to be over- 
a when you have your quiver 
ull !’ 

Ardour is delighted with the idea 
that at that time occupies Mrs. 
Bembridge’s mind with regard to 
his dinner. ‘Fish and chop are ex- 
cellent in their way.’ 

* Then sir if it be so that you like 
it when shall it be ready it make no 
small difference whether a thing 
come too early or too late so please 
sir fix your time yourself sail loos 
to it which you know Mr. Ardour 
you don’t often do though perhaps 
it don’t become me whose place in 
life is to do the bidding of my 
betters and put off six children 
which when heir father died by a 
fall off a scaffolding in Oxford street 
being a journeyman builder and 
having left his home that mornin 
in the enjoyment of perfect healt 
and having had a moderate break- 
fast at five o'clock to remind you 
Mr. Ardour as I was a saying when 
you are a little out of rule.’ 

Charles Ardour looks at the 
woman with a countenance of great 
placidity, in which mingle amuse- 
ment at his servant’s verboseness 
and benevolence towards her. 

‘The hour shall be an early one, 
Mrs, Bembridge ; say two or three.’ 

‘Which may you mean sir for if 
you say two or three you will as I 
say to my husband's brother as lives 
in Slime-court justhere atthe back—’ 

Ardour saves himself from further 
reproof by saying, 

‘Well, then—three o’clock—I'll 
be punctual.’ 

‘Which being fixed on I will takemy 
departure after having removed the 
breakfast things which being about 
at this time of the morning shows 
Mr. Ardour that you are none of the 
earliest of risers and as I say to my 
husband’s brother who livesin Slime- 
court and is a cabinet-maker doing 
no small turn of business and lets 
the upper part of his house to 
lodgers as can give good references 
and to no one else except once as a 
great favour——’ 

‘By the by, Mrs. Bembridge,’ 
the master says, interrupting the 
woman, ‘ to-morrow is Billy’s 
birthday, so you must put a little 
pas I have got here for him on 

is pillow when he is asleep to-night, 
and then he will find it on waking.’ 


Hinchbrook. 


(April, 
Billyis Mrs. Bembridge’s youngest 


child. 

‘It’s the life of Robinson Crusoe,’ 
says Ardour, coming from the book- 
case with a book. ‘And I shall 
put a sovereign to his savings’ bank 
fund. He’s growing a fine fellow, 
Mrs. Bembridge, a very fine fellow.’ 

Mrs. Bembridge is really af- 
fected. ‘It ain’t so much the 

ifts and the favours you do us 
fr. Ardour and have ever done 
us sir ever since you come to my 
wretched lodging the morning of 
my husband’s death you having 
seen him fall and took me and 
mine when we were low indeed 
and you sot us up and made us go 
on and kep us straight ever since 
but it is not all them benefits as 
make me so swimming proud to 
look at you but the way in which 
you do them.’ 

‘Well, Mrs. Bembridge, you 
can’t say but what you do all that 
lies in your power to make me 
happy, so we are even. And now 
it strikes me, I shall want you to 
clean the walnut cabinet this week, 
and there’s a little mending to be 
done to the lining; you must tell 
Kitty to show me how quick and 
smart she has become with her 
needle and thread since she has 
been in the bonnet business.’ 

Mrs. Bembridge now busies her- 
self in moving the breakfast appa- 
ratus and arranging the room for 
her master. 

This done, Mrs. B. disappears. 

Left to himself, and the noiseless 
companions of his apartment, Ar- 
dour indulges in something more 
than an hour’s reading. During 
this period of study he sits in a 
cane easy chair. But the student 
does not avail himself of the reclined 
back. His figure, indeed, is slightly 
inclined forwards. The perfect still- 


ness of his body speaks of mental 
activity. 

The room is on the second-floor 
of a once important mansion. Where 
the scholar is now sitting, there in 
the days of the merry monarch a 
patrician beauty may have flirted 


with a regal lover. The scene is 
changed ; and in nothing more than 
in the matter of aimless talking. 
There are three large win- 
dows, one in each of three sides 
of the quadrangular apartment. 
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One looks into a dark, dingy, greasy 
—(greasy, although it is a tri ht 
frosty morning of January)—tho- 
roughfare, running along the boun- 
dary wall of Lincoln’s Inn. Another 
affords a view of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, in which, as a matter of 
course, there are a score attorneys’ 
clerks, a stray beggar, and two 
broughams belonging to medical 
men in the immediate vicinity of 
the College of Surgeons. The third 
window has a view of a no less de- 
lightful locality than Slime-court, 
where Mrs. Bembridge’s husband’s 
brother, the cabinet-maker, is re- 
garded as a thriving man. 

Whatever of the walls is visible 
between the cabinets and bookcases, 
which are large and numerous, 
shows the lofty room to be a dark 
wainscoted one. The richly carved 
cornice—not unlikely the work of 
Gibbons’ chisel—is uninjured by 
time. 

Alabaster and marble statuettes 
occupy the nooks and corners made 
by the cabinets and shelves. A 
Venus Anadyomene,  Laocoon, 
Apollo and Dian, the Dying Gla- 
diator, a well executed crucifix—a 
thing not often seen—a bust of 
Verulam, a model of a Grecian 
theatre in plaster, and a model of 
St. Peter’s in ivory, are amongst 
the artistic garniture of the room. 

A landscape by Claude, an origi- 
nal, is the only painting to be seen. 

A long hour having come to an 
end, Ardour closes his book, and 
sits for a minute in meditative 
silence, and then sums up his re- 
flections with a series of nods, and 
shakes of the head, and smiles, 
which, like Lord Burleigh’s nod, 
méan to a poet anything and every- 
thing. 

He now rises and replaces his 
volume in a glass case. The man 
is methodical in all his actions. 
No old maid lauds the maxim of 
a ‘place for everything and every- 
thing in its place,’ more than Ar- 
dour. 

A long letter is then written toa 
friend. The pen dashes like light- 
ning over the sheet, but each letter 
is formed with as much accuracy as 
celerity. While he is thus occu- 
F ed, his eyes light up with spark- 
ing thought. Now his face is fixed 
with fervid zeal—now it relaxes 
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with sprightly humour.  Letter- 
writing to a man who can write a 
letter—to a man with a free, vigo- 
rous, elastic fancy, and reasoning 
faculty discursive but not wander- 
ing, is indeed a source of intellectual 
“< ment. 

e letter done—rapidly for so 
long a one, but not hurriedly—a 
reference is made by our friend to 
his watch. The morning is wearing 
on a pace, but there is still some 
time before dinner. 

As if uncertain for a few minutes 
what to do, he raises a heavy port- 
folio to the table, and indulges him- 
self with a glance at some of his 
favourite achievements with a pencil. 

He has a numerous collection of 
his own drawings and paintings. 
Some of them are productions of 
rare felicity ; but they seldom meet 
the observation of any eyes but 
his own. They are performed in 
solitude. In solitude their maker 
conceives them, lays the rude foun- 
dations of their existence, and gives 
them, by fine degrees, strength, and 
glory, and perfection. In solitude 
they are generally visited by their 
parent. 

Indeed, display is not a part of 
Ardour’s nature. Privacy appears 
in him almost to an excess. He 
cannot bear the thought of. ob- 
truding his views and cranks—the 
anges. as he calls them, of his indi- 
viduality—upon others. The rally- 
ing he has to submit to on this sub- 
ject is not small. Bluke calls him 
the ‘secretary bird.’ 

Soon he replaces the folio. 

He now takes a drawer from a 
cabinet in which his British coins 
are arranged. 

He selects from the number a 
singularly defaced coin, and regards 
it with reverential interest. 

A sheet of cartridge-paper and 
drawing materials are then extracted 
from another storehouse, and in a 
few seconds our friend a — en- 

aged, wrapped up mind and bod 
: Ge wai, Sinlie the likeness of 
the coin. 

He engraves on wood, and is now 
employing his leisure in illustrating 
an antiquarian work to which he is 
a contributor. 

In everything we see him do, 
calmness and despatch are evidenced. 
Quiet adroitness pervades his every 
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movement. His hands are cunning, 
but they have no obtrusive man- 
nerism of dexterity. 

Practicality is depicted in his fair 
face—fair, though rugged in a cer- 
tain sense, and slightly scarred by 
weather. 

He is not always thus busy with 
his fingers. Some days he will read 
the whole morning. Sometimes he 
will sit for hours communing with 
himself, or, rather, travelling over 
that wide world that exists within 
himself—a world that comprises the 
whole surface of this earth and much 
of the awful secret of the heavens, 
and is of the immeasurable past and 
dim future. 

‘I have rarely in my life—rarely 
indeed for many years—known what 
itis to have half an hour's eanui,’ 
he has been heard to say. 

This is one of the most important 
and happiest features of his being. 
His mental treasures can hardly be 
said to be stored. They are not 

ked with tight bands, and laid on 
igh shelves, and classed as wares in 
a merchant's house. They are rather 
the varied population of a garden, 
wild and unrestrained as virgin 
nature, but consenting with har- 
mony, and subject to that sublimest 
law of nature, order. There they 
are—the mighty oak and timid 
flower, the solemn avenue and 
smiling stream-bank. 

Here he wanders up and down, 
visiting each well-known and loved 
eorner, and nowhere finding a for- 
gotten one. As in his room, so in 
his mind stand in cherished spots 
the monuments of human poetry. 
The image of divine beauty, the 
pagan temple and the extant church, 
a fetisch and the emblem of Catholic 
faith, are to him pregnant with sig- 
nificance. 

History becomes for him one vast 
cathedral, in which he wanders 
musingly, looking at the memorials 
of diverse thoughts and hopes and 
depressions, excellences and defor- 
mities, heresies and anti-heresies, 
which lie there in still calmness, in 
the tender brotherhood of the ashes 
of the past—antagonism closed in 
eoncord. 


He passes the centuries in review, 


marshals them as figures, and ex- 
tracts their hidden properties. Time 
and he are known to eaeh other. 


Hinchbrook. 
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‘Time,’ he says, ‘to be compre- 
hended, must be examined as the 
man of exact science does the phy- 
sical world—in | and in little; 
the immense and the infinitely small 
must be alike'consulted. The igno- 
rant man who has never seen a glass 
can entertain vast conceptions of the 
ancient heavens, but he dreams not 
of the world in a drop of water. 
We, weak children of thought, are 
carried to the extreme heaven when 
the facts of centuries are displayed 
to us, but cannot credit there is an 
immensity in a moment. Let us 
take the microscope, and dare con- 
fusion. Let us not be ever resting 
our eyes on that aggregate of time 
which has shifted the matter of the 
universe, peopled and unpeopled and 
repeopled the world. Oh, let us 
leave off staring at this, albeit it 
makes us say ‘God is great,’ and 
let us take a microscope, and put a 
moment—nay, something less, one 
of those specks of time, undiscernible 
by the unaided eye, which divide 
cause and effect in the swiftest pas- 
sages of thought—upon our object- 
glass, and view time in little. I 
ween the immense will be found 
there. If we can find no higher 
psalm than ‘ God is great,’ we shall 
be mute.’ 


Cuarter VIII. 


MARION, 


‘You will be back sir by what 
time?’ says Mrs. Bembridge, as her 
master, having finished his dinner, 
is about to leave his chambers fora 
walk. 

‘ Eight o’clock or thereabouts,’ is 


the answer. ‘I must get back m 
good time for work. Am not I 
growing industrious ?’ 

‘Well Mr. Ardour you are not 
often on the do-nothing nor never 
have been so Jong as I have had the 
tending of you as I says to my 
husband’s brother talk about send- 
ing a sluggard to an ant send him 
I say to Mr. Ardour then sir it 
you intend to work I ‘suppose the 
out-door must be kept shut and no 
callers admitted ?’ 

Ardour stops -at the door, before 
making his exit, to commend Mrs. 
Bembridge's thoughtfulness. 
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* But what sir if I hear Mr. Frank 
Lovell whistling at the door?’ 

‘Oh, he may come im.’ 

‘ Being very glad to hear you say 
so I will be sure to attend to it for 
Mr. Frank Lovell do your sperrits 
sir no small amount of good he 
ain’t so old as he will be one day 
and he is a very lively gentleman 
and I am sure as I have often told 
him smokes a great deal too much 
for his health and dress is to him an 
enjoyment but then as I have often 
said in Slime-court to my husband's 
brother who is a cabinet-maker if 
there wer’n't them as loved tailoring 
and perfumery where would the 
tailors and perfumers go to?’ 

A pause. 

Mrs. Bembridge proceeds : 

‘ Still sir he is a remarkable nice 
young gentleman and is most agree- 
able and affable to me and my chil- 
dren being continually a bringing 
of ‘em some little present or other 
Josephine a set of cap-strings and 
Mas’r Billy marbles without stint.’ 

A limit must be drawn to Mrs. 
Bembridge’s happiaess. Ardour nods 
good-naturedly, then passes over the 
threshold, and closes the door after 
him. 

His steps, expeditious but delibe- 
rate, take him up the Strand. 

He visits the Rhona of a certain 
mansion, erected and supported on 
communistic principles, in the club 
district ; and there has a chat with 
the representatives of the wide, wide 
world—the daily papers. An Inca 
of Peru has gone to the unseen 
world; a new vegetable product, 
much like sago, has been invented 
in the West Indies; an Italian 
monarch has been dethroned; a far- 
famed capital in the British Indian 
Empire has been sacked, the walls 
razed, the women violated, religion 
defied; Mr. Peter Buckridge, alder- 
man of the City of London, and 
oil and colourman in Gutter-lane, 
Cheapside, has been thrown from 
his gig on Holborn-hill, the fall 
fracturing the collar-bone; no blame 
can be attached to any one, and 
Mr. Peter Buckridge is progressing 
favourably. 

‘Meagre pabulum for the mind, 
this newspaper farrago !—disjointed 
remarks! ‘To what end the labour 
of passing those columns in daily re- 
view? Suppose the Italian monarch 
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had been crowned again instead of 
dethroned, and that the Peruvian 
Inca, and not Mr. Peter Buckridge, 
had broken his collar~bone, what 
important difference would there 
Thus maybe you make com- 


be?” 
ment. 

Ardour shakes his head, and lifts 
his brows with a smile. 

‘Say the same of the alphabet,’ he 
replies; ‘you may with equal justice; 
perhaps you do, like the young prince 
who questioned, on mastering the 
letter Z, ‘whether it was worth 
while to go through so much to 
learn so little.’ But the letters of 
the alphabet do something for us 
men, if we use them rightly: sugar 
is extracted from the cane with 
labour.’ 

When Ardour knocked at the 
door of Lady Lavington’s house in 
Eaton-square, a rubicund porter 
opened it, and looked at him as 
much as to say, ‘ You're a stranger, 
and it would be by far too great an 
exertion for me to ask you your 
business.’ 

At the mention of Miss Ebring- 
ton’s name, civility and active good- 
will illumined the man’s face. 

‘Certainly, sir; if you will wait 
for a few minutes in one of those 
rooms, Miss Ebrington will be with 
you.’ 

A gorgeous footman, upon this, 
approached to conduct our friend to 
a waiting-room, when up came a 
butler in creaseless black. 

‘Miss Ebrington, sir, requested 
me to give you this packet, that you 
might not find the time hang heavy, 
should you have to wait a few 
minutes. She, sir, will be with you 
very soon.” 

Ardour smiled at these proofs of 
the popularity of his fair friend with 
the servants of the house. 

‘ Fancy a governess able to thaw 
the icy prejudices of half a dozen 
footmen! The woman has astrange 

ower of making every one, high or 
ow, that comes near her a friend; 
and the charm is wrought imper- 
ceptibly and without the parade of 
an incantation.’ 

The letter, as may be conjectured, 
was the precious budget from Rome, 
with the packet of coins. 

Marion had cut out a few pas- 
sages from the letter, which she felt 
were intended for herself alone. 
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Ardour observed the mutilations. 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘every confidence 
must have iis reserve.’ 

It was nearly six o'clock when 
Marion stood in the cold frosty air, 
on the pavement of Eaton-square, 
ready to take her way home. The 
bitter severity of the temperature 
she was well provided against as 
far as attire went. An immense 
shawl, which was folded twice, 
and then covered her tall figure 
from her neck to her feet, wrapt 
her round, concealing from view a 
thick woollen jacket. The space 
between her shawl and _ beaver 
ne was warmly packed with 
ur, 

‘Will you have a cab?’ Ardour 
inquires. 

‘If nurse was with me I should 
walk as far as she would let me. I 
should like to trot the whole way 
home.’ 

‘Why, it’s six miles.’ 

‘I know that—six miles, or six- 
teen, are not beyond my strength. 
Come, I must have a patter along 
the flags, this cold night, if it is 
only to keep away the chilblains. 
Be my escort, you lazy man.’ 

No second invitation is required. 

Ardour puts forth his arm, cased 
in rough Witney cloth; Marion 
takes it, and they walk away to the 
noisy city, through the humming 
crowd. 

‘I find it necessary to take a 
great deal of exercise, to keep in 
ood health. Spending so many 
ours of every day in teaching 
eople, some of whom are not 
lessed with very much brain, I 
find my head suffers, unless I take 
means to make the circulation brisk, 
and force myself into a little excite- 
ment; and I can stand such treat- 
ment, for I am prodigiously strong. 
You don’t think such an Amazonian 
constitution indicates a want of 
feminine delicacy ?’ 

‘You wont get any compliments 
from me; you must look devehem 
for them.’ 

This allusion brings to their 
tongues Rome, and that singularly 
gifted being Rome just now has 
possession of—Leonard, as Marion 
calls him—and Lord Stoveley’s 
movements, and the capacity and 
intention of Lord Stoveley to aid 
Leonard in working a high fortune, 


Hinchbrook. 
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and much other matter concerning 
the aforesaid Leonard. 

‘You cannot fancy,’ says Marion, 
when these topics aon been well 
discussed, ‘how much I wish my 
little pet at Hinchbrook might lose 
her heart to some one worthy of 
gaining it.’ 

‘*"Um! why so?’ 

* What a question to ask.’ 

‘ You may as well answer it.’ 

‘Why, don’t you think it would 
do Helen good? Now, don’t tease 
with words.’ 

Ardour smiles with amiable mis- 
chief, and as he looks at his com- 
panion, who is regarding him with 
a petitioning gaze, he sees by the 
illumination of the streets that 
beads of frost are sparkling on her 
dark ringlets, and a bright glow 
from the cold without and the 
warmth within is mantling her 
fresh cheeks. 

‘How should I know? I have 
never seen Helen. But perhaps 
you think being in love is good for 
any girl.’ 

Mesion does not understand ban- 
ter. She rarely sees it when it is 
addressed to her, and when she 
does apprehend it, she makes an 
ankiwind hand at replying to it. 

‘Certainly I do. Think; why, 
it is not a case of speculative opinion. 
I know it must be good for any girl 
to be really in love, and so would 
you, if you were a girl.’ 

‘I should like to try the truth 
of your words,’ says Ardour, his 
thought running from the lovely 
creature at his side to the doctrines 
of metempsychosis. 

‘It is quite in accordance with 
nature,’ Marion goes on, unfolding 
her philosophy of humanity, ‘that 
men should not be able to compre- 
hend this in us women. They do 
not feel the same want, the same 
necessity that we do; and all the 
world over, strong people think the 
weak are mere shams.’ 

‘Want it or not,’ says Ardour, 
‘ they fall in love.’ 

‘That’s not what I mean, you 
stupid fellow; that’s not the want 
I am talking about. You men don't 
experience in your own hearts that 
inability to stand by yourselves that 
every girl does—a need of support 
is what I was talking about. You 
men, before you leave the nursery 
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quarrel to be let free, to rough it at 

ublic schools, to fight and stand 
by yourselves. Lady Lavington 
told me to-day that her little Frank 
—the child is only eight years old, 
and has been at Eton only one 
term—burst into tears of indigna- 
tion, because she kissed him and 
petted him in a ball-room the other 
night. Throughout life it is the 
same: whatever causes of satisfac- 
tion you may have, you cannot be 
happy unless you are perfectly free 
from control—the perfect masters 
of your own actions.’ 

* And how is it with girls ?’ 

‘ Did you ever hear of a girl, let 
her be the most capricious spoilt 
child possible, crying because her 
mother kissed her and her friends 
petted her? This is how women 
go. A little girl thinks her mamma 
and governess are the most exalted, 
and inscrutably good and learned 
beings in the world—except perhaps 
the clergyman whom her mamma 
and governess unite in praising— 
till she leaves school; then she 
draws her allegiance from them, in 
all save affection (she loves them 
to the end), and confers it on her 
father, and brothers, and uncles. 
She begins to want a stronger sup- 
port than mamma and governess, 
the priestesses of Mangnall’s Ques- 
tions and society accomplishments. 
She can gauge their capabilities ; 
their information she has by heart, 
knows where it is in fault, to some 
extent; their failings are like hers, 
they are not angels, not even fallen 
angels; she can trust in them no 
longer. She transfers her adora- 
tion to her father and brothers— 
the former of course is a great man 
in her eyes, anyhow a man; the 
latter go to college and will be 
famous ; they are in the world and 
are giants; she is in the young 
ladies’ nursery, the toys of which 
are a harp and piano, and is a tiny 
thing.’ 

There is a period of silence. 

‘Go on!’ says Ardour. 

‘Perhaps in them she does not 
find all she wants. They are strong, 
because they are men; but per- 
haps their tastes do not accord with 
hers—she does not fully trust 
them—’ 

‘She knows them too well,’ is 
the thought that comes into Ardour’s 
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mind, but he does not express it in 
words. ; 

‘ The want still remains ; mamma 
and governess she can’t go back to, 
she must find a lord of her thought, 
she cannot be free, but must be 
ruled; in fact, slavery,is her free- 
dom.’ 

Ardour laughs, but the laugh is 
to conceal a wish to applaud. He 
is not usually chary of commenda- 
tion when he hears a good thing 
said or sees one done; but a careful 
regard to the appropriate makes 
him now a hypocrite. It is not for 
him to wat the palm of merit to 
the girl his friend will make his 
bride. 

‘You're a contradiction to your 
own poetry, Marion,’ says he, with 
a happy assumption of being in 
earnest. ‘Unless I am mistaken, 
you stood alone as a little girl, and 
nave worked as a woman under no 
directions emanating from any 
source without your own breast. 
And you did not feel the need of 
the support you talk of?’ 

‘I was not talking of myself, but 
girls as you find them; girls of 
whom Helen is an example, only that 
she is superior to most of her kind. 
I am all out of the usual order; 
my life has been to a certain extent 
unnatural. Perhaps I did not un- 
derstand my own nature before I 
was engaged, in this respect. I 
am willing to own it lacked a 
womanly element, for it had been 
nursed with unusual stimulus; but 
when I fell in love, I did indeed 
discover in myself what I have been 
telling you of as existing in others.’ 

Charles presses the little wrist 
that lies on his arm with rough 
energy. 

‘You're right, my dear,’ he says. 

‘Thank you for saying so. Now 
you wont Sonahe when I tell you I 
would give a good deal for a letter 
to-morrow morning telling me 
Helen is about to be married. She 
would spring from a loveable child 
into a woman with earnest purpose. 
All the holy impulses of her nature 
would take the abiding form of 
principles; she would strive to be 
the noblest thing her nature would 

ermit her to be; how could she be 
inert with the immediate reward 
of her lover’s approval awaiting 
her exertions? she would never 
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waver im doubt what to do and 
think, and how to strive, with a 
sure protector and infallible adviser 
to disperse her ignorance and direct 
her zeal. Don’t you recollect, you 
—yow yourself—once said to me, 
** Love to a woman is the voice of 
God, duty giving commands in di- 
vinest music; it harmonizes all 
apparent contradictions in woman’s 
sphere, gives order to chaos, makes 
a globe of effulgence appear in the 
cold mist of uncertain aimless exist- 
ence, which becomes brighter and 
brighter till it is a sun of glory 
dwelling over a fresh garden in 
which the cold vapour of night can 
never again dwell.” Don’t you re- 
collect. your own words ?” 

Ardour starts. ‘Good God! what 
a memory you have.’ 

‘It is nothing so wonderful that 
I should recollect these words. Do 
_ recollect when you spoke them? 

(hey were said the very day I told 
you—’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I recollect all,’ Ardour 
says, hastily. 

‘From that day I have kept 
those words in my mind; and,’ 
she adds, with exulting quickness, 
‘every day of my life since has 
proved their truth.’ 

‘ Yes, we were sitting in the or- 
chard at Norwood at the time; it 
was a Sunday,’ he says with calm- 
ness—such calmness. 

* You have not changed your mind 
since then ?’ Marion inquires, look- 
ing round at him with a brilliant 
smile. 

‘No, no!’ he answers, thought- 
fully. ‘My mind has not changed 
on that subject for many a day.’ 

Marion is perplexed at his 
gravity. 

‘Then why are you so serious P— 
or perhaps you don’t think love 
such a blessing to man as it is to 
woman ?—is that it, sir?’ 

‘Not that—but I was thinking 
that we had got on a strange topic, 
not an inappropriate one for you, 
but very much so for me. Why 
talk of the spring breeze and May 
sunshine to the autumn leaves ?” 

Marion laughs merrily but lightly, 
her mirth would be loud, but a vein 
ef subdued feeling in her com- 
panion’s accent tempers it. 

* Don’t talk like such a gloomy old 
bachelor. We shall hear before 
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twelve months are over that you are 
about to marry.’ 

‘No, Marion; marriage will 
never form a part of my deeds. If 
it should, heaven help the woman.’ 

This is said bitterly. 

‘Don’t talk nonsense.’ 

There is silence for a minute at 
least. 

Ardour again speaks with a mani- 
fest effort to be calm. By some 
cause or other he is disturbed. 

‘ Nay, Marion, it is no nonsense, 
but a cruel fact, and the more cruel 
because I cannot honestly say, ‘ My 
fate is unmerited.’ But it was not 
always so. A woman might in old 
times have made me great, and I 
might have made her good. Now 
I would sooner take my own life 
than do any woman, capable of 
winning my love, the injustice—the 
canals cruelty of making her 
my wife.’ 

‘Don’t talk so, you wrong your- 
self and grieve me.’ 

Marion looks away. 

As she does so, Charles’s rough 
sleeve crosses the upper part of his 
face. 

They say farewell at. the little 
gate of Marion’s cottage at Kings- 
land, and Ardour turns away and 
proceeds on his solitary walk back 
to London. 

A lonely wandering is nothing 
unusual to him. “His life has been 
unwedded. And of all his com- 
panionless pastimes, meditative 
walks are the most frequently in- 
dulged in. 

He appreciates the luxury of 
speechlessness, dwelling for days in 
‘the silences.’ Friends urge him to 
let that on which he broods come 
forth and be imparted to them, and 
rebuke him with a charge of churl- 
ishness. He answers,‘ Why should 
I talk? Does talk give wisdom to 
hearers? Is it not the expression, 
when wise only, of the wisdom of 
the speaker? But that ripe judg- 
ment and comprehensive faculty 
were extracted not by listening to 
talkers, nor by talking can they be 
imparted to listeners. Little men 
looking on a giant may marvel at 
his greatness, and tremble at their 
own insignificance, but their stature 
does not increase the while; the 
very gall of ambition could not swell 
the frog into an ox—the perdition of 
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the betrayer was the reward of that 
frog’s efforts.’ 

ut he is by no means in- 
sensible of the benefits of oral in- 
struction; and at times, and with 
playfellows, his tongue is 


meet 
active. 

In this, as in most other fields of 
opinion, by those incapable of ap- 
parets z his mind, swayed gently 
ny all influences, however opposed 
they may be, he is charged with 
being paradoxical. But he says 
that in those hidden ways of beauty. 
which lie betwixt seeming contra- 
dictions, the lucid currents of truth 
flow, unseen by those who dwell 
high above on the hard rocks of 
party creeds, as the purest waters 
are not found in broad rivers with 
banks standing high on either side, 
but where cool wavelets plash against 
the walls of secret caves. 

Now, as he winds his pathamongst 
the busy crowds, past shops and 
market-stalls with acne lights, by 
silent, houses whose shuttered fronts 
are a contrast. to the busy houses of 
ecommerce beside them— through 
quiet streets where loneliness is not 
haunted by a stranger’s. foot-tread 
—beneath gloomy prisons and peace- 
ful churehes, visions of old times— 
so very old they seem—come before 
him. Days and voicesof the past! 
How different the world of his life 
might have been. Those clear notes 
of memory suggest the bright pos- 
sibilities of the past, as Sabbath 
bells ringing in a far distant tower, 
and stealing over the misty mea- 
dows, tell the brighter possibilities 
of the future. 

More than once his thoughts re- 
cur to that Sunday evening when 
he held that conversation with 
Marion frezz which she has just 
made a quotation. ‘Yes!’ he com- 
ments on the events of the walk ; 
‘there is not much danger to a 
woman’s heart from her being 
brought in contact with me. Pity, 
pity! Ay, and they are right ; ’tis 
afit subject for pity. Let them pour 
the scalding drops on me.’ 

_When he drags his feet up the 
dingiest staircase of the dingiest 
house of that most dingy street— 
Serle-street — the clock of an ad- 
Jacent church is striking ten. 

Mrs. Bembridge has betaken her- 
self to her peculiar province, down 
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in the basement rooms, and to her 
six children, for the night. 

In the adjacent court of Lincoln's 
Inn a party of law students fresh 
from a revel are shouting and laugh- 
ing boisterously. But otherwise all 
is quiet. 

Ardour enters his dark chamber, 
and without. taking means to obtain 
more light than a cinder fire aftorda, 
he seats himself on a sofa. 

When he next moves it is to opem 
an organ, which externally has the 
appearance of a cabinet, and, with 
selfish disregard to the feelings of a 
reading man in the chambers be- 
neath him, commences playing 
upon it. 

A long time the solemn music con- 
tinued to rise in full volumes, and 
fluctuate through the surroundin 
space. The reading man beneat 
swore it was for two hours. 

Who can tell, in that two hours, 
where the musician, sitting in that 
room in an ungainly attitude, with 
his fingers treading the smooth keys, 
wandered? —how years shifted their 
clouds for him ?—in what visions he 
was visited >—by whom ?—and what 
language he heard ? 

‘Come, old fellow, stop that di- 
vinesat torture,’ says a laughing 
voice—that of a man merry and 
young; ‘I dare say you think it 
very tine—an exquisite dainty, but 
it wont do for me. Iam just from 
the opera. My heavens! it was 
elysium to-night. Ceringo was im 
her glory when she sang the air be- 

nD 
"ae here the voice, suecessfully 
imitating a woman’s voice, hums a 
well-known opera air. 

‘When she gave her final stave, 
the enthusiasm of the house was 
such that I really thought the noise 
of the applause would bring the 
walls down. But don’t sit here in 
the dark ; light up, man. I want.te 
show you a new waistcoat—such an 
artistic production—that I am wear- 
ing for the first time. 1 and Count 
D’Orsay are the two men starting 
them—at least at the opera we were 
the only men with them.’ 

This interruption puts an end to 
the reading man’s misery. 

*T’ll take a walk with you, if you 
are so inclined,’ says Ardour; ‘1 have 
just had fourteen miles, but I am 
restless still.’ 
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‘I want supper—and then my 
waistcoat—you really do not seem 
to have any notion what you have 
now the opportunity of seeing for 
the first time.’ 

‘I will go with you to the Grid- 
iron; there you can have a chop 
and a pint of stout, and hear a song 
from that German fellow; he cer- 
tainly is a queer creature. I shall be 
able to inspect your costume by the 
lights of the supper-room, and then 
you, having refreshed yourself with 
creature comforts, can accompany 
me.’ 

‘So be it.’ 

‘ Wait an instant, I will be with 
you directly.’ 

As he says this, Ardour hastily 
quits the room by aside door, and 
enters his sleeping apartment. 

With eagerness he springs across 
the confined closet, alk seizes hold 
of a mahogany spirit-case containing 
two pint bottles. Taking the key of 
the case from his pocket, he turns 
it in the lock, and raises the lid. 

One of the bottles he lifts from 
its place. The weight in his hand 
makes him suspicious that it con- 
tains only a little fluid. He shakes 
it, and the faint sound of the plash- 
ing contents confirms the suspicion 
which the darkness does not permit 
his testing by sight. 

Rapidly he thrusts the scantily 
supplied vessel back, and snatches 
up the other which is heavy with a 
dark liquid. In an instant the 
stopper is extracted, and a copious 
draught of the laudanum swallowed. 

Short as the time is that ‘these 
movements on the part of Ardour 
take, Frank Lovell’s impatience is 
excited at being kept waiting, and 
he is just entering the bedroom to 
hasten his friend, when the latter in 
his speedy return leaps upon him. 

Make haste, man,’ Frank says, 
somewhat startled. And then after 
a moment he adds, ‘I heard you 
drinking something. What are you 
soaking yourself with physic for? 
Are you ill?’ 

‘ Let’s be off,’ says Ardour, hastily, 
and as he descends the staircase 
with his youthful associate on his 
arm, he says, in explanation, ‘ Not 
quite well this evening; stomach 
out of order ; a stitch in time saves 
nine.’ 

A tinge of shame at the subter- 
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fuge reddens his rough, 
face. 

As he observed when he re- 
marked the excerpta of Marion’s 
letter, ‘every confidence must have 
its reserve.’ 

Do you think, my friend, you 
have ever had a nates breast 
revealed to you in every secret 
corner? What! you had the dark 
passage your friend studiously veils, 
and the undignified one he has de- 
signedly forgotten placed before 
you? Do you believe the confes- 
sions of one Jean Jacques Rousseau 
are entire—the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and the whole truth ? I 
don’t. Out of all rule of society as 
the man was, he was still a man, and 
he had an element of baseness—a 
lurking devil in his breast unmen- 
tioned in that soul inventory. 

Don’t say this is cutting at the 
root of all confidence ; that it is a 
cruel stroke at the most tender 
relations of human life. Husband, 
wife, friend! wish not, for it is un- 
wise, for an exact chart of the past 
and the present of the objects of 
your affections. You know gold 
may be a curse. 

Be content that your love comes 
to you lovely in the yielding gentle- 
ness of beauty. Do not be over- 
curious. Do not be ambitious of 
drawing away the delicate veil with 
which she robes herself and charms 
you. 


honest 


CuHuarpter IX. 
LEONARD. 


Some four years before the time 
of which the deeds we have been 
telling were a feature, there existed 
a thriving man of physic named 
Dr. Magee, and entitled to place 
after his name half-a-dozen letters, 
with a full stop after each, the entire 
line of which, letters and stops, was 
calculated to strike, like a company 
of algebraic signs, all beholders not 
instructed in their meaning with a 
painful sense of ignorance. 

Dr. Magee’s surgery and private 
residence were in the Seseoni The 
parlour, drawing-room, front stairs, 
&ec. &c., were presided over by the 
lady-like Mrs. Magee, and orna- 
mented by her no less captivating 
daughter. The work of the surgery 
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was carried out, under the learned 
doctor’s direction, by his pupil, 
Leonard Andray, and the pupil’s 
subordinate, a lad named Jem, the 
days of whose existence were divided 
equally in two different spheres of 
action. In the morning, from six 
o'clock to two, he was dispensing 
drudge, cleaning bottles, running on 
errands, and transacting the other 
less honourable duties of a most 
honourable profession. From two 
o'clock till midnight he was a tiger— 
‘a buttons’—in the private division 
of Dr. Magee’s establishment. Let 
there be no misunderstanding as to 
the nature of this youth’s position. 
It’s true he was worked hard; but, 
all the same for that, he was a free 
boy-of-all-work, general and parti- 
cular. Slavery is unknown on Bri- 
tish soil. 

One evening of those days, a 
most unusual press of business befel 
Dr. Magee. It was raw December 
weather, and all Southwark was 
suffering under aggravated influ- 
enza ond bronchitis. It was an un- 
healthy time—and yet the registry 
of births and deaths ood the 
former to predominate over the 
latter. 

The surgery door was set open, 
hospitably inviting passers to step in 
for a glass of fine senna tea, or the 
poor man’s friend. But the foot-pas- 
sengers hurried by in the dank fog, 
hissing like serpents to keep the 
humid vapour out of their mouths. 
The blue bottles in the window were 
scarcely seen on the other side of the 
street, the fog was so dense. 

Come! it’s eight o’clock, no more 
parish or dispensary people will be 
coming in, so close the door to, and 
stir up the fire. Put some coals on 
too when you are about it.’ 

This speech is made by Leonard 
Andray, who is busily engaged be- 
hind the counter, to alad of a moon- 
shaped and artless face, wearing 
large turndown collars. This lad is 
rot Jem, but a young gentleman 
re from school, who is to succeed 

onard Andray as Dr. Magee’s 
pupil. The boy obeys the command 
of his superior, and returns to a 
marble slab set in the counter, on 
which are many pills that he is 
rolling into cia lobes, with a 
deep feeling of the dignity of his 
vocation. 


. 
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Leonard Andray is a tall, thin, 
dark young man. His eyes are 
quick in their glances, and his hair 
and whiskers are luxuriant. His 
forehead is high, but contracted at 
the lower part; his features are 
handsome, but remarkably thin. 
His lips are expressive of decision, 
his eye of eagerness. He is much 
above the middle height. 

‘Well, how do you think you will 
like the honourable art?’ Leonard 
inquires—not stopping however in 
his employment, which he carries 
on with singular quickness and 
dexterity. 

‘Oh! well enough,’ the lad an- 
swers. 

‘You are wondering when you 
will get used to it ?” 

‘I was; it will be some time 
first.’ 

‘Oh! no. You are thinking you 
will never master the names of all 
those bottles — and as to recol- 
lecting the spot where each one 
is kept—’ 

‘I am sure I shall never learn 
them.’ 

Leonard laughs. 

‘Wait a month, and it will 
assume a_ simplicity you little 
imagine now.’ 

‘I must begin to study them— 
can’t you give me a book to learn 
them all by heart by.’ 

‘I don’t see the good of that ;— 
not more than two score out of the 
four or five hundred medicines are 
used—and those you will soon know 
all about.’ 

The lad opens his eyes. 

‘There are about thirty pre: 
scriptions Magee is in the habit of 
writing. Every time he notes a 
potion down in the day-book he 
scratches his head and makes parade 
of thinking, as if about to do some- 
thing altogether new and original ; 
but the same everlasting mist. saline, 
and hydrocyanic acid, and tincture of 
Seale to colour it, with an altera- 
tive pill to be taken at bedtime, are 
always ordered. And then the jolly 
old twaddle translates his Latin into 
English, so that there may be no 
mistake. ‘ Pil. hydrarg., blue pill, 
five grains, with creta preparata, or 
prepared chalk, to make it hard— 
mind you levigate the chalk well— 
you understand? Levigate means 
‘rub fine—triturate.’ Poor Mason 
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Good used to say, if a young man 
did not levigate his ingredients; he 
wonldn’t turn out. well.’’ 

The boy laughs. 

‘Why, that’s just what I had to 
do, and what he told me this morn- 


‘Exactly. Mind. you never take 
it imto your head to ask what’s 
the good of levigating your chalk, 
or how you could use it and not do 
so. I did onee; and the conse- 
quences. were terrible; the old 

mtleman went to the Guy’s dinner 

e same day, and when he came 
home he was not able to stand.’ 

After a pause, Leonard resumes. 

‘No, if you take my advice, you 
wont study, for a good time, any- 
thing except your master; watch 

im narrowly, and when in a 
meditative mood reflect that his 
ledger shows him to be in the re- 
eeipt of L1500ayear. Do this, and 
your days of youth can but be happy 
—no visions of impending begyary 
will make you despondent for the 
future. Old Magee is about as fine 
an instance of the guantuld scientid 
mundus regnatur, as my experience 
ean point to in every-day life. Old 
women worship him, and ladies with 
children mention him in their 

rayers.’ 

‘ Anyhow, I must learn to use my 
hands quickly,’ suggests the lad. 

‘Nes; whatever other profes- 
sional merit you may have, if you 
eannot manage to compound and 
= the ordered draughts and pills, 

on’t expect the approval of your 
master. 


But you will soon attain to 
eelerity ; your eye in a few davs 


will beeome so accurate, you will be 
able to dispense without scales and 
measures, as I do. If youare afraid 
of guessing at the right quantity of 

ie acid, and cannot spare time 
to count the drops, the best way is 
to leave it. out. Now, look sharp, 
seal each of these packets as I hand 
them to you.’ 

Leonard's rapidly moving fingers 
keep the novitiate fully occupied. 
The senior continues his instruc- 
tions. 

* If you manage properly, you can 
have a good deal of fun without old 
Magee’s knowing it. When I first 
eame here I was just about your 
age; and then I had a great. taste 
for fireworks, which the saltpetre 
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and chareoal stores of this place 
enabled me to gratify to a certain 
extent. Only in this, as in all other 
pursuits not strictly professional, a 
certain, amount of caution is. re- 

uired, For the: rest, don’t kiss 

iss Magee when any one is near 
to see the deed and report it to her 
mamma, and be very respectfully 
devoted to Mrs. Magee. Mind, be 
particular about this! Mrs. Magee 
is a most excellent woman, but. al- 
beit possessed of a disposition to 
resent. insults ; and her relation to 
you is that of a superior.’ 

‘There, they are all done,’ says 
the boy, sealing the last packet. 
He thinks his new acquaintance 
is a. very kind and urbane gentle- 
man. 

Jem, in the character of ‘ Buttons,’ 
enters with asepulchral cough. Jem 
is white and skinny—more like an 
old hen than a free British boy of 
all work. 

‘Please, Mr. Leonard—yhow— 
yhow—yhow !—tea is sarved; and 
yhow — yhow !—have I any medi- 
cine to carry out ?” 

*I can’t go up to tea, Jem; I 
must be at the Crook-lane Dispen- 
sary in half-an-hour. Your cough 
isn't better, Jem.’ 

Jem assents. He isn’t well, feels 
tired, wishes to get over his work 
early and go to bed. 

Leonard quickly mixes some 
cough medicines, and puts them in 
a vial. 

‘There, Jem,’ he says, handing 
the bottle to the boy; ‘take this, 
as you did the last, and go to bed 
directly. I will put the surgery to 
rights—elean the knives, if that’s 
all—carry out the medicine for you, 
and make friends with cook to give 
you a mug of gruel with wine i it. 
So, off to bed, you rogue.’ 

‘But, sir—yhow, yhow!—you 
have to be up yourself by five 
o'clock, to go down to Gravesend 
and get on board,’ Jem suggests, as 
Leonard puts the packets of medi- 
eine which have to be delivered to- 
night into his pockets. 

At this point of time, a gentleman 
pushes the street-door open, and 
— the ourgery. 

‘Ah! Ardour, good evening,’ 
says Leonard. 

‘You ready?’ is the inquiry im 
reply. 
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‘I can’t.accompany you to-night ; 
Iwish I could,’ says Leonard, fixing 
on his hat and taking his walking- 
eane ; ‘I must go to the Crook-lane 
Dispensary for a. couple of hours ; 
there are some poor women there 
in want of me.’ 

‘And you have to be on board 
your ship by seven o’clock to-mor- 
row P” 

“Yes.” 

‘Tis sharp work. But let us 
walk together to the dispensary, 
and say good-bye at the door.’ 

The two friends quit the surgery 
together. 

eonard is at least fifteen years 
younger than his companion, but 
this difference in age does not cause 
any formality in their demeanour 
to one another. 

‘How is your heart? How do 
you like the thoughts of starting ?’ 
Ardour inquires. 

‘Oh! well enough. If I feel 
at all depressed, 1 cheer myself 
up with the assurance that it is 
the best thing I can do. What 
can a young surgeon—although he 
has half-a-dozen gold medals from 
the hospitals—do in London with- 
outmoney? "Tis disagreeable work, 
truly, making a voyage; but it will 
pat money into my pouch. Oh! 

et’s look forward. In six years I 
shall be a flourishing man. Marion 
shall fare like a princess—she shall 
wear purple, a have a carriage. 
Only let me once make a start, 
and I will succeed. Haven't you 
faith ?” 

‘I have full confidence in you.’ 

‘ What are you thinking of?’ 

‘Nothing. Have you said adieu 
to all friends ?” 

‘I have not enough friends to 
make that ceremony take much 
time. Marion I saw last night— 
indeed, we spent the evening to- 
gether—and I gave her a peep 
again this morning to take a final 
farewell.’ 

‘So she told me this afternoon. 
How about other friends ?—your 
sister-—you have seen her?’ Ardour 
continues interrogating. 

Leonard’s brow darkens. Ardour 
watches it as they pass under the 
lamp that throws forth its garish 
light over the entrance into Crook- 


e. 
‘Yes! I went to her, and found 


her and her children incite lodg- 


ings in a mean street in Blooms- 


bury. 

‘How did she seem? Did she 

appear happy ?” 

eonard turns sharply upon the 
questioner —‘ What the devil are 
you asking such questions for?’ 

‘She is—or was—an old friend,’ 
Ardour replies with forced calm- 
ness. ‘I did not conceive any in- 
quiry of mine would be deemed 
impertinent by you.’ 

‘Nor is it, Ardour. L ama fool 
for being irritable ; but have. not.I 
ample excuse ?’ Leonard answers, 
with a compunction of conscience 
for his display of temper. ‘You 
shall have ali the particulars. Her 
husband was not at home ; gone out, 
I presume, on pastoral duties! She 
was with her six children; the 
youngest three were rolling on the 
floor and screaming, the eldest boy 
doing his best to keep them quiet 
and happy; the two girls were 
working at an ironing-board, and 
Emma herself was labouring at a 
tub in a corner washing linen.’ 

Leonard says this with a painful 
effort. His tin lips and bloodless 
face work with emotion as he con» 
tinues—‘I stopped half-an-hour— 
not more. There is nothing to tell ; 
the whole is said when I add, the 
signs of cruel poverty were on 
everything—the broken furniture 
and windows, the wretched fire, the 
mean dress and hunger-pinched 
faces of the children! You don’t 
want more particulars ?” 

* You have toldenough. But what 
of Emma herself—how were her 
spirits ?’ 

‘She is scarcely the ghost of what 
she was. She is in appearance a 
worn, wretched, endurmg woman, 
And here, Charles, I'll tell you one 
thing more, and my story will be 
ended. When she came to kiss me, 
as I was about to leave, I saw a 
cruel mark on her neck just be- 
neath the kerchief. ‘Good Heavens, 
Emma!’ I said, ‘you have hurt 

ourself! How did you get that 
low?’ Stammering with confusion 
as she told the untruth, she 
replied, ‘I had an accident yester- 
day, and fell against the edge 
of the open door.’ The children 
started with astonishment at her 
words—they knew the truth. By 
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Heaven, Charles, it was the mark 
of a blow.’ 

Leonard stops walking as he con- 
cludes the account of his call on his 
sister, makes a violent gesticulation 
with his whole frame, and raises his 
clenched fist as though he would 
strike some one. 

* Poor thing !’ Ardour says softly. 
‘It has come to this—has it? Poor 
girl!’ 

‘Compassion does not give suf- 
ficient vent to my feelings,’ the 
brother cries fiercely. ‘1 should 
dearly love to kill the man. If I 
had met him to-day, after seeing 
that evidence of his brutal violence, 
I would have struck him a death- 
blow.’ 

‘Hush! Don’t be intemperate. 
It is cruel for us to behold an« for 
her to suffer; but remember, a 
God is above us. He brings good 
out of evil, and to Him vengeance 
belongs.’ 

‘Don’t talk psalms to me; leave 
such miserable arguments to her. 
“Wives, obey your husbands.” 
* Who am I, thea! I should question 
the wisdom of the Lord’s dispensa- 
tion? Am I to judge him whom 
God has put in authority over me? 
Let us bear our crosses cheerfully, 
and thank God’s goodness that he 
notices us by putting them on us.” 
This is how she talks.’ 

‘ And wisely.’ 

‘I am of this world, and cannot 
comprehend the wisdom of the next. 
I must confess the thought came to 
me this morning when I was with 
her, and she was pouring forth text 
after text, urging me not to care 
for this world, but to wait faithfully 
for a better and heavenly country 
—to place no value on things of 
time, but to live for eternity—the 
thought came, could I urge this 
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woman to rebellion, spur her into 
unbelief, and then incite her to 
hurl down the degraded villain she 
honours as lord and master, and 
make her think more of this world 
and less of the dim and unknown 
one, would it not be right, in the 
name of justice and humanity, to 
do so ?” 

‘How did you answer to the 
thought ?” 

‘Don’t ask me. I don’t know 
that I had courage or calmness to 
make a reply.’ 

‘I will do it for you. With all 
her trials of wronged affection and 
hard privations—hunger and misery 
—with all the impossibility of her 
existence to derive the most un- 
pretending share of enjoyment from 
this world, she is hap ier in it than 
we are. That falth which she 
holds made the very blow her hus- 
band struck her assume a different 
character from the brutal attack of 
a licentious man; it became a trial 
sent from Heaven, a proof of her 
God’s observation and paternal re- 
gard. You could not liberate her 
from the sorrows of this world; 
would you rob her of that which 
makes those sorrows too trivial for 
her to waste a thought on them, or 
exalts them into the honours of 
Christian probation P’ 

The friends have to part now, 
and they separate with a warm grasp 
of hands, and a few hurried words 
and mutual blessings. 

Leonard has to work till a late 
hour, in the trying and humane 
duties of his profession, and then 
hurry to Gravesend to get on board 
a ship, to which he has been ap- 
pointed surgeon, bound for India. 

Ardour returns to his lonely 
home. 
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STANZAS FROM THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE. 


Tasoves Alpine meadows, soft suffus'd 
With rain, where thick the crocus blows, 
Past the dark forges, long disus’d, 

The mule-track from Saint Laurent goes: 
The bridge is cross’d, and slow we ride, 
Through forest, up the mountain side. 


The autumnal evening darkens round, 

The wind is up, and drives the rain ; 
While hark ! far down, with strangled sound 
Doth the Dead Guiers’ stream complain, 
Where that wet smoke, among the woods, 

Over his boiling cauldrons broods. 


Fast rush the spectral vapours white 

Past limestone scars with ragged pines, 
Shewing—then blotting from our sight.— 

Halt! through the cloud-drift something shines! 
High in the valley, wet and drear, 
The huts of Courrerie appear. 


Strike leftward, cries our guide ; and higher 
Mounts up the stony forest way. 
At last the encircling trees retire : 
Look! through the showery twilight grey 
What pointed roofs are these advance P— 
A palace of the Kings of France ? 


Approach, for what we seek is here. 
Alight, and sparely sup, and wait 
For rest in this outbuilding near ; 
Then cross the sward, and reach that Gate; 
Knock ; pass the wicket: thou art come 
To the Carthusians’ world-fam’d home. 


The silent courts, where, night and day, 
Into their stone-carv’d basins cold 


The splashing icy fountains play— 
The humid corridors behold, 

Where, ghostlike in the deepening night, 

Cowl’d Forms brush by in gleaming white : 


The Chapel, where no organ’s peal 
Invests the stern and naked prayer ; 
With penitential cries they kneel 
And wrestle; rising then, with bare 
And white uplifted faces stand, 
Passing the Host from hand to hand— 


Each takes; and then his visage wan 
Is buried in his cowl once more :— 
The Cells—The suffering Son of Man 
Upon the wall; the knee-worn floor ; 
And, where they sleep, that wooden bed, 
Which shall their coffin be, when dead. 


The Library, where tract and tome 
Not to feed priestly pride are there, 

To hymn the conquering march of Rome— 
Nor yet to amuse, as ours are. 

They paint of souls the inner strife, 

Their drops of blood, their death in life. 
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The Garden, overgrown—yet mild 

Those fragrant herbs are flowering there, 
Strong children of the Alpine wild, 

Whose culture is the Brethren’s care ; 
Of human tasks their only one, 
And cheerful works beneath the sun. 


Those Halls too, destin’d to contain 
Each its own pilgrim host of old, 

From England, Germany, or Spain— 
All are before me ;—I behol 

The House, the Brotherhood austere :— 

And what am I, that I am here? 


For rigorous Teachers seiz’d my youth, 
And prun’d its faith, and quench’d its fire, 
Shew’d me the pale cold star of Truth, 
There bade me gaze, and there aspire. 
Even now their whispers pierce the gloom— 
What dost thou in this living tomb ? 


Forgive me, Masters of the Mind! 
At whose behest I long ago 
So much unlearnt, so much resign’d :— 
I come not here to be your foe. 
I seek these Anchorites, not in ruth, 
To curse and to deny your truth : 


Not as their friend, or child, I speak : 
But as, on some far northern strand, 
Thinking of his own Gods, a Greek 
In pity and mournful awe might stand 
Before some fallen Runic stone : 
For both were faiths, and both are gone. 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest my head, 
Like these on earth I wait forlorn. 
Their faith, my tears, the world deride : 
I come to shed them at their side. 


Oh hide me in your gloom profound 
Ye solemn seats of holy pain ! 

Invest me, steep me, fold me round, 
Till I possess my soul again ; 

Till free my thoughts before me roll, 

Not chaf'd by hourly false controul. 


For the World cries your faith is now 
But a dead time’s exploded dream ; 
My melancholy, Sciolists say, 
s a pass’d mode, an outworn theme : 
As if the World had ever had 
A faith, or Sciolists been sad. 


Ah, if it be pass’d, take away, 
At least, the restlessness—the pain— 
Be man henceforth no more a prey 
To these out-dated stings agai : 
The nobleness of grief is gone— 
Ah, leave us not the pang alone. 
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But, if you cannot give us ease, 
Last of the race of them who grieve 
Here leave us to die-out with ‘these 
Last of the people who believe. 
Silent, while years engrave the brow ; 
Silent—the best are silent now. 






Achilles ponders in his tent, 
The kings of modern thought are dumb ; 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the Future come. 
They have the grief men had of yore, 
But they contend and cry no more. 


Their fathers water’d with their tears 
This Sea of Time whereon we sail ; 

Their voices were in all men’s ears 
Who pass’d within their puissant hail. 

Still the same Ocean round us raves, 

But they stand mute, and watch the waves. 






For what avail’d it, all the noise 
And outery of the former men? 

Say, have their sons achiev’d more joys? 
Ba , is life lighter now than then P 

The Sufferers died, they left their pain ; 

The pangs which tortur’d them remain. 


























What helps it now, that Byron bore, 
With haughty scorn which mock’d the smart, 
Through Europe to the Atolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart? 
That thousands counted every groan, 
And Europe made his woe her own? 


What boots it, Shelley, that the breeze 
Carried thy lovely wail away 
Musical through Italian trees 
That fringe thy dark-blue Spezzian bay? 
Inheritors of thy distress 
Have restless hearts one throb the less? 






Or are we easier, to have read, 
O Obermann, the sad, stern page, 

Which tells us how thou hidd'st thy head 
From the fierce tempest of thine age 

In the lone brakes of Fonteinebleau, 

Or chalets near the Alpine snow ?— 


They slumber in their silent grave. 
The World, which for an idle day 
Grace to their mood of sadness gave, 
Long sinee hath thrown her weeds away. 
The Eternal Trifler breaks their spell : 
But we—we learnt their lore too well. 


There may, perhaps, yet dawn an age, 
More fortunate, alas, than we, 

Which without hardness will be sage, 
And gay without frivolity. 

Sons of the World, oh, haste those years: 

But, till they rise, allow our tears. 
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Allow them :—We admire, with awe, 
The exulting thunder of your race : 
You give the universe your law ; 
You triumph over time and space. 
Your pride of life, your tireless powers, 
They awe us, but in are not ours. 


We are like children, rear’d in shade 

Beneath some old-world abbey wall, 
Forgotten in a forest glade, 

And secret from the eyes of all. 
Deep, deep the greenwood round them waves, 
Their abbey, mol its close of graves. 


But, where the road runs near the stream, 
Oft through the trees they catch a glance 

Of passing troops in the sun’s beam— 
Pennon, and plume, and flashing lance. 

Forth to the mighty world they fare, 

To life, to cities, and to war. 


And through the woods, another way, 
Faint bugle-notes from far are borne 
Where hunters gather, staghounds bay, 
Round some did forest lodge at morn. 
Gay dames are there in sylvan green, 
Laughter, and cries—those notes between. 


The banners flashing through the trees 

Make their blood dance and chain their eyes ; 
That bugle-music on the breeze 

Arrests them with a charm’d surprise. 
Banner, by turns, and bugle woo— 
Ye shy recluses, follow too ! 


O children, what do ye reply P— 
Action and Pleasure, will ye roam 
Through these secluded dells to ery 
And call us? but too late ye come. 
Too late for us your call ye blow, 
Whose bent was taken long ago. 


Long since we pace this shadow'd nave ; 
We watch those yellow tapers shine, 
Emblems of light above the grave, 
In the high altar’s depth divine :— 
The organ carries to our ear 
Its accents of another sphere. 


Fene'd carly in this cloistral round 
Of reverie, of shade, of prayer, 
How should we grow in other ground ? 
How should we flower in foreign air? 
Pass, banners, pass, and bugles, cease! 
And leave our forest to its peace. 


Matruew ARgNoLp. 
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tt would be ungracious to refuse 
our thanks to Mr. Brown for 
these most ably edited volumes ; 
and if we profess ourselves unable 
to feel very active interest in them, 
it is not in consequence of any de- 
fect in Mr. Brown’s execution of his 
work, which is so good as to leave 
little to be desired; but because 
the years in which Giustiniani was 
in England, lying close upon a time 
unspeakably momentous, are them- 
selves barren of such outward events 
as the future proved to be of im- 
portance ; while a foreign ambas- 
sador had no means of looking be- 
neath the surface, and was therefore 
incapable of adding anything to our 
knowledge of those inner discontents 
which were seething and fretting 
towards explosion. If his mission 
had been a few years later, when 
the crust was broken, and court 
and country were struggling in the 
throes of the Reformation, his letters 
might have been as interesting as 
those of the Bishop of Bayonne. 
For the petty quarrels of princes, 
the mall ambitions of Venetian 
selfishness, balance of power, and 
official intrigue, the trifles of the 
hour with which European states- 
men were toying in the pause before 
the bursting of the storm, what 
human mind can any longer be 
called upon to care? Yet subjects 
such as these, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, are the sole burden of the 
despatches before us—seemingly full 
of moment, but barren and fruitless 
as the wind. There is something 
almost tragic in the spectacle of a 
mind so occupied at such a time— 
the sky deen black with the clouds 
which were to wrap Europe in revo- 
lution, yet betraying no sense, not 
the very slightest, of the impending 
danger ; hearing nothing, seeing no- 
thing, feeling nothing ; busied only 
with official diplomatic pedantry. 
Since, however, in this matter Mr. 
Brown’s task was self-imposed, and 
since, if he had so pleased, he was 
under no obligation to edit anything 
for us whatsoever, we have no right 
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to complain if he has preferred his 
own taste to ours: we have only to 
accept thankfully what he has given 
us, and make the most of such small 
fragments as we can find which 
possess some real value. 

Mr. Brown has himself active Ve- 
netian sympathies; and, as exhibi- 
tions of Venetian diplomacy, as illus- 
trating the struggles which Venice 
made to sustain herself among her 
powerful neighbours, the despatches 
are curious and interesting. Thestu- 
dent of English history will scarcely 
enter entirely into these feelings; 
yet although, if he has a tolerable 
acquaintance with the original autho- 
rities for the time, he will unques- 
tionably lay down these volumes 
with a strong disappointment, he 
will at least have gained something; 
and he may assure himself that, if 
it be only a little, his gain will have 
been genuine. It is something, in- 
deed, at all times to be in'roduced 
through a fresh hand into a circle 
of persons with whose names and 
actions we are familiar. It cannot 
fail to fill out the picture, and bring 
out the particular traits with some 
fresh tint upon them; while it is 
peculiarly valuable with persons 
whose character is difficult to dis- 
tinguish, and whose actions have 
suffered in description from the in- 
vective of party spirit, to see them 
in the light in which they appeared 
to strangers who had no interest in 
representing them other than they 
were. 

Giustiniani’s mission into England 
was in the spring of 1515, two years 


after Flodden, Henry VIII. being 
then twenty-four years old. The 


interval which had elapsed since 
that battle had been fertile in events 
of the kind which seem to statesmen 
of importance. The invasion which 
terminated so disastrously for the 
Scotch nation had been fostered by 
the intrigues of France, which, itself 
invaded by Henry and Maximilian, 
had used those means in her de- 
fence. The war had been conducted 
with seeming glory to England, and 
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Henry had indulged in dreams of 
another Agincourt, and recovering 
the lost inheritance of the Plan- 
tagenets. Under the influence of 
olsey, who alone in England saw 
the ices of these schemes, he 
had, however, consented to a more 
temperate policy. War with France 
had been followed by alliance, and 
the alliance had been cemented by 
the marriage of the Princess Mary 
to the French king. Scotland, on 
the death of James IV., fell under 
the regency of the queen-mother, 
Henry’s other sister; and thus a 
double connexion had neutralized 
the hereditary hostility towards 
England of her two most dangerous 
foes. Nature continued, however, 
to assert her own rights, wholly re- 
ardless of diplomatic successes. 
ede of France died a few months 
after his marriage. The crown 
passed to a prince just emerging 
out of boyhood, cullen and eager 
for glory, burning to raise again 
the drooping fleur-de-lis, and to sig- 
nalize the accession of a new dynasty 
by washing out in blood and victory 
the stains of his predecessor’s cam- 
paigns. 

Francis I. was no sooner on the 
throne than he plunged into intrigue 
which would precipitate Europe into 
confusion, trusting to the buoyancy 
of his people to rise on the waves. 
Richard Te la Pole, nephew of 
Edward IV., a representative of the 
party of the ‘White Rose,’ was 
invited to Paris, and encouraged 
with the amplest promises of sup- 
port. The old York 7 was still 
powerful in England, and their re- 
sentment and hatred towards the 
reigning family had been stimulated 
by the recent execution of Richard’s 
brother, Edmund. He and they 
had been watching their opportunity 
at the time of that Flodden business; 
and he had paid with his life the 
usual penalty of failure; but the 
elements of a possible civil war 
were still smouldering hotly, and, 
if opportunity offered, would not fail 
to burst. On the side of Scotland too, 
things were going ill. The Queen 
Margaret, unable to endure her 


widowhood, had married the heir of 


the Douglases, and thus forfeited, in 
the judgment of the Scotch Estates, 
her right to the regency. Francis 
caught the opportunity, and fanning 
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into flame the national jealousy of 
England, induced the anti-English 
party to invite the Duke of Albany to 
return among them, who, displacing 
the sister of Henry, might under- 
take the government of the kingdom 
and the guardianship of the young 
princes, James V. and his brother. 
Albany returned in spite of the 
protests of Henry, seized Stirling 
Castle, and the persons of the 
princes, Margaret flying for her life 
over the border, and the poor little 
Duke of Ross, the second of the bro- 
thers dying immediately after, under 
circumstances so suspicious that he 
was universally believed to have 
been murdered. On the death of 
this prince the Duke of Albany 
claimed at once the right of heir- 
apparent to the crown (being then 
next in blood to the young king), 
and the whole Scotch nation, with 
the exception of the Douglases, 
forgetting everything in their fear 
and hatred of England, rallied 
round him with eager enthusiasm. 
Thus having provided Henry, as 
he supposed, with work at home, 
Francis turned his eyes upon Italy 
as the theatre for his exploits, and 
forming a close (and as long as it 
suited his purpose sincere) alliance 
with the Venetians, he crossed the 
Alps into Lombardy, to assert, with 
arms, against all ae opposed him, 
his claim to the dukedom of Milan. 
It was at this juncture, and while 
Francis was making preparations for 
his expedition, that the writer of 
the despatches before us was sent to 
the English court. Venice in ally- 
ing herself to France, had her own 
objects to gain in the recovery from 
Maximilian of lost towns and terri- 
tory; and her own success being 
involved in that of her ally, the 
efforts of Giustiniani were to pre- 
vent Henry from assisting the 
Emperor with men or money, and 
under the plea of the injustice of 
hurting his ancient friends the 
Venetians, to dupe him into remain- 
ing passive, while faction was grow- 
ing up at home, and Scotland was 
alienated from him, and Francis 
was pursuing in Lombardy his un- 
checked career of conquest. The 
mission was not promising, especially 
when the policy of England was 
directed by Wolsey, the ablest 
statesman living. But Giustiniani, 
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like a thoroughgoing patriot, be- 
lieved that what was in the interest 
of Venice was right; that whatever 
was against Venice was wrong. 
Coloured by this belief, his de- 
spatches are all written in the tone 
of a man who is defending an in- 
jured and oppressed cause against 
tyranny and injustice. He com- 
plains of a reserve in communica- 
ting state secrets to him as decep- 
tion; and while he was careful to 
answer the questions addressed to 
himself as the interest of the re- 
public required, he is clamorous 
against want of candour when re- 
aid with his own coin. The sub- 
ject of the first half of the despatches 
is a certain large sum of money 
which he had ascertained to have 
been sent abroad by the govern- 
ment, and which he assured himself 
was for the payment of Maximilian’s 
armies. arious members of the 
English council declared upon their 
honour that he was mistaken; but 
not choosing to communicate to the 
ambassador of a power in close alli- 
ance with an enemy their real inten- 
tions, he persisted in his suspicion,and 
the effect on the reader is to throw a 
character of apparent insincerity 
and falsehood in a bad sense over 
Henry himself and his ministers,. 
which the editor ought, we think, to 
have done something towards cor- 
recting. Giustiniani persisted in 
denying and softening the intrigues 
of Francis in Scotland, when the 
real meaning of them could not 
have been concealed from him. He 
ani in maintaining that the 
English were secretly giving help to 
the enemies of Venice, when, in 
fact, their policy was careful of the 
interests of Venice to the extreme 
which the alliance with Francis I. 
would permit. The intentions of the 
English government appear with all 
clearness inour own state papers. As 
soon as the French army had actually 
crossed the Alps, Henry, not caring 
to declare actual war, had sent 
Richard Pace, a very able person, 
into Switzerland with a commission 
to levy troops to act against them 
in Lombardy. They were to co- 
operate with the Emperor, but were 
not to be under the Emperor's 
command; and in full justification 
of the declaration made to Gius- 
tiniani, especially no¢.to be used 
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against the Venetians. If Mr. 
Brown had consulted these authori- 
ties (State Papers, vol. vi., p. 42) 
for the correspondence of ye 
which he does not appear to have 
done, he would have found that no 
money had been given at the time 
of this denial to Senteililed’s that 
he pressed for it again and again, 
and was refused; and, finally, that 
Wolsey had himself written to 
require that the Swiss army should 
act only against the French. 


Whereas (says Pace) your Grace doth 
fear that the Emperor should conduce 
the Swisses at our being in Italy against 
the Venetians, do you take no manner 
of thought for that, for the Swisses will 
not meddle with the Emperor in follow- 
ing him on foot, They say they will 
have none Emperor in the field but the 
Lord Galeazzo and me ; for him they do 
esteem for his wisdom and faith, and 
me for my King’s money; and a little 
the more, because they do evidently see 
now that I was not sent into their coun- 
try to deceive them. Furthermore, they 
have no manner of trust in the said 
Emperor as touching money, but only 
in the King’s grace, and they have ad- 
vertised me to beware that the King’s 
money come not into his hands. 

In the course of his correspond- 
ence Giustiniani himself seems to 
have arrived at a more accurate 
knowledge of what had taken place, 
but making no acknowledgment of 
his own over-hasty judgment, and 
looking after all at the circumstances 
from a Venetian point of view, and 
being thus unable to distinguish 
between hostility to Venice and 
hostility to the power with which 
Venice was allied, the effect of his 
first charge of bad faith remains un- 
effaced. He hadclaimed to be treated 
with the candour of friendship by 
English ministers, when his country 
was supporting England’s most 
dangerous enemy; and if Mr, 
Brown had been as good a patriot 

as his hero, he would not have 
allowed so preposterous an attitude 
to pass onaled enged, or have left 
the true position of the parties 
without further explanation. 

For the truth or falsehood, how- 
ever, on such a question as this, 
the modern reader will scarcely 
prevail upon himself to care. Why, 
indeed, should he? No points are 
touched by it for which our interests 
are now concerned, except, perhaps, 
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as it may affect the characters of 
Henry ViII.and Wolsey; and these 
have been so long surrendered to 
the discretion of whoever pleases to 
abuse them, that a few slanders 
more or less are of slight importance 
in the estimate. Leaving diploma- 
tists therefore to their fate, we will 
follow Giustiniani personally into the 
England of the sixteenth century, 
and look through the eyes of him 
and his secretary at the spectacles 
which he witnessed in it, and the 
persons with whom he mixed. The 
embassy landed at Dover, on the 
11th of April, 1515. After paying 
a visit to the shrine of Becket, then 
in the last years of its splendour of 
gold and jewels, they proceeded by 
slow stages to Senkes, where they 
arrived at the end of a week. The 
King was at Richmond, and as on 
St. George’s day he was going to 
celebrate the anniversary of the in- 
stitution of the Garter, the audience 
was delayed until then. 

On that day, at half-past nine in the 
morning, Sir John Burrell and Dr. 
Taylor came in the King’s name to 
escort us from our dwelling, and, ac- 
companied by them and all our coun- 
trymen, we went down to the Thames, 
where a large barge had been prepared 
precisely like a bucentaur, covered 
with the royal colours in cloth, the 
cabin being hung with arras. This 
vessel conveyed us to the said palace of 
Richmond, where they led us into a sort 
of hall, and, though it was before mass, 
they made us breakfast for fear we 
should faint ; after which we were con- 
ducted into the presence, through sun- 
dry chambers, all hung with the most 
beautiful tapestry, figured in gold, and 
silver, and in silk, passing down the 
ranks of the body guard, which con- 
sists of three hundred halberdiers in 
silver breastplates and pikes in their 
hands ; and by God they were all as big 
as giants, so that the display was very 
grand. Weat length reached the King, 
who was under a canopy of cloth of 
gold, embroidered at Florence, the most 
costly thing I ever witnessed; he was 
leaning against his gilt throne, on which 
was a large gold brocade cushion, where 
the long gold sword of state lay. He 
wore a cap of crimson velvet in the 
French fashion, and the brim was 


looped up all round with lacets which ° 


had gold enamelled tags. His doublet 
was in the Swiss fashion, striped alter- 
nately with white and crimson satin ; 
and his hose were scarlet, all slashed 
from the knee upwards. Close round 
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his neck he had a gold collar, from 
which there hung a round cut diamond, 
the size of the largest walnut I ever 
saw, and to this was suspended a most 
beautiful and very sound pearl. His 
mantle was of purple velvet, lined with 
white satin, the sleeves being open ; and 
with a train verily four Venetian yards 
in length. This mantle was girt in front 
like a gown with a thick gold cord, from 
which there hung large glands entirely 
of gold, like those suspended from the 
cardinals’ hats. On this mantle was a 
very handsome gold collar with a pen- 
dent St. George entirely of diamonds. 
On his left shoulder was the garter, 
which is a cincture buckled circular 
wise, and bearing in its centre a cross 
gules with a field argent; and on his 
right shoulder was a hood, with a bor- 
der entirely of crimson velvet... . . 

His Majesty is the handsomest poten- 
tate I ever set eyes on, Above the 
usual height, with an extremely fine calf 
to his leg, his complexion very fair and 
bright, with auburn hair combed straight 
and short in the French fashion, and a 
round face so very beautiful that it 
would become a pretty woman. He speaks 
French, English, Latin, a little Italian, 
plays well on the lute and harpsichord, 
sings from book at sight, draws the bow 
with greater strength than any man in 
England, and jousts marvellously ; be- 
lieve me, he is a most accomplished 
prince. 

Such was the first impression of 
the ambassadors on seeing Henry 
VITL., then in his twenty-fifth year ; 
and at the close of their stay, four 
years later, they repeat the same 
expressions of admiration, if possible 
in more emphatic language, adding, 
then, religion to his other virtues ; 
saying of him that he heard mass 
never less than three times a day, 
and sometimes five, and attending 
vespers and compline every evening 
in the Queen’s apartment. The 
picture is unquestionably an attrac- 
tive one ; | we might confirm it, 
illustrate it, and enlarge it from 
English authorities. Hardly at that 
time was there a man in England of 
more varied accomplishments or of 
nobler promise. The list of his ac- 
quirements almost fills the circle of 
the knowledge of his day. He was 
his own best military engineer; an 
inventor of valuable improvements 
in artillery ; he drew the models of 
his ships; he was learned im science, 
jurisprudence, medicine, and, to his 
sorrow and worst misforiune, in 
theology. And better than all, 
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though married, for political reasons, 
to a lady many years his senior, and 
ae few of those graces which 

eep truant affection from wander- 
ing, he went through the years in 
which young men are most severely 
tried free, with but one exception, 
from stain or blame. Added to 
this, in his intercourse with his 
ministers, with his secretaries, his 
friends — with all persons with 
whom business or pleasure brought 
him in contact—there was a manly 
straightness of meaning with him 
which threw off all official pe- 
dantry of rank and dignity, and 
treating men as men, he required 
only himself to be treated as a man. 
Nothing about him is more strikin 
than the confident simplicity with 
which he was ahivened by all his 
correspondents, and the unaffected 
kindness which they always speak 
of receiving from him. Brave, bril- 
liant, and beautiful, if the caprice 
of fortune had allowed him to dhe at 
the age of the Black Prince, he 
would have left a name which we 
should have more honoured than 
that of the noblest of the Plan- 
tagenets ; and curiously, if we had 
been told beforehand to choose out 
of all our princes the one who at 
thirty could have been best trusted 
with the conduct of the Reforma- 
tion, we should have selected, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, the eighth 
Henry. Such freaks the destinies 
are pleased to play with human re- 
putation. It is not a slight thing 
for a prince to have carried himself 
clear of blame into the meridian of 
life; and while we endeavour to 
understand the close of his career 
we should endeavour a little more 
carefully to remember and under- 
stand the beginning of it. 

To return to Giustiniani. 

After the presentation at Rich- 
mond he was present at the May- 
day Festival at Greenwich, of which 
Hall has left us such a vivid picture. 
Henry had the true English taste 
for pageants ; andin outward pomp 
and splendour his reign was pro- 
bably the most magnificent in our 
history. Queen Catherine had 
been out in the morning gathering 
May dew in the Park, with her 
damsels; she returned to receive 
the ambassadors shortly after sun- 
rise, and they then rode off to the 
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King, who was Maying on Shooter’s 
Hill. 


When we had gone about a mile (says 
Giustiniani) we were met by a trium- 
phal car, full of singers and musicians, 
drawn by griffins with human faces ; 
then a little further on, we found the 
King’s guard all dressed in green, in 
the German fashion, with slashed hoods 
on their heads, and bows and arrows in 
their hands, and having divided into 
two bands, each man shot an arrow, 
We next met his Majesty the King on 
a bay Frieslander, which had been sent 
him as a present by the Marquis of 
Mantua. He was dressed entirely in 
green velvet—cap, doublet, hose, shoes, 
and everything, ard directly we came 
in sight he commenced making his horse 
curvet, and performed such feats that I 
fancied myself looking at Mars. He 
was accompanied by a number of noble- 
men, most capitally mounted and richly 
clad, with all of whom we entered a 
wood, where a sort of labyrinth had 
been prepared beforehand with boughs, 
within which were some places sur- 
rounded by ditches, like bastions, des- 
tined for the company according to their 
grade; and inside these bowers tables 
were laid where we ate and made what 
they call here a proper good breakfast, 


This account proves curiously 
with what accuracy Hall got up the 
details of his description, although 
there was part of the pageant which, 
as a stranger, Giustiniani did not 
understand. The two hundred ar- 
chers with the slashed hoods per- 
sonated Robyn Hood and his merry 
men, and the breakfast was the out- 
law’s entertainment to the King. 
When the shooting was over— 


Robyn Hood (says Hall) desired the 
King and Queen to come into the wood 
and see how the outlaws live. The 
King demanded of the Queen and her 
ladies if they durst adventure to go into 
the wood with so many outlaws. The 
Queen said that if it pleased him she 
was content; then the horns blew till 
they came to the wood under Shooter’s 
Hill; and there was an arbour made of 
boughs, with a hall, a great chamber, 
and an inner chamber, very well made 
and covered with flowers and sweet 
herbs, which the King much praised, 
Then said Robyn Hood, ‘ Sir, outlaw’s 
breakfast is venyson, and therefore you 
must be content with such fare as we 
use. Then the King and the Queen 
sat down, and were served with venyson 
and wine by Robyn Hood and his men 
to their great contentation. 


The two accounts singularly con- 
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firm one another, and one is tempted 
to suppose that Hall must have been 
present as well as the ambassador, 
though in what capacity it is not 
easy to conjecture. At all events, it is 
a pleasure to find testimony for the 
accuracy of his descriptions, which 
the abundance of their detail fre- 
oo renders suspicious. Break- 
ast over, the court returned todinner 
at Greenwich, the hour of dinner in 
those days being twelve o'clock; 
and after dinner another English 
amusement was exhibited, to the 
surprise of the foreign spectators : 
His Majesty and many others armed 
themselves cap-d-pie, and he chose us 
to see him joust, running upwards of 
thirty courses, in one of which he cap- 
sized his opponent, who is the finest 
jouster in the whole kingdom, horse 
and all. He then took off his helmet 
and came under the window where we 
were, and talked and laughed with us. 


Mr. Brown cannot resist the 
temptation of contrasting these au- 
thentic pictures of Henry by an 
eye-witness with the fancy portrait 
lately given by M.Capefigue. There 
are persons among ourselves, too, 
who may consider them with profit. 
Not long ago, a writer in Mr. 
Dickens's Household Words de- 
scribed Henry, in not very elegant 
language, as having left ‘a great spot 
of blood and grease’ upon English 
annals. We trust that those words 
will not express the final judgment 
at which we are to arrive upon this 
subject. If Queen Catherine’s sons 
had lived, history would have told 
a widely different story, or if Cathe- 
rine’s own nature had been less 
haughty and impracticable. Her pic- 
ture, too,is sketched by Giustiniani’s 
pencil, but it was one on which he 
could not dwell with pleasure ; and 
the few words in which he describes 
her unattractive looks are sadiy sig- 
nificant. Henry was married to her at 
eighteen by his minister, as a stroke 
of diplomacy. He had not loved 
her, and she had not gained his love ; 
and when the nation grew impatient 
for a male heir, and no aa heir 
was to be obtained, the King and the 
nation alike found little difficulty in 
believing that the marriage ought 
never to have been contracted; but 
we shall have occasion presently to 
say a few more words on this. As 


yet life was sunshine with him; he 
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had reigned in an unbroken splen- 
dour of success; and, temperate in 
his natural desires, he had scarcel 
known the sense of a hope unful- 
filled, or a desire ungratified. The 
magnificence of his bearing, his 
manly and graceful accomplish- 
ments, were the qualities which, at 
the period of the Venetian visit, 
most struck the eyes of those who 
saw him. His statesmanship Gius- 
tiniani valued low, supposing him 
to care little for politics except 
when they assumed the active form 
of war, and to be content to leave 
the business of government to Wol- 
sey; andit is likely that the energy 
and power of Henry's nature had 
not as yet found occasion to show 
themselves. Life had run_ too 
smoothly with him; yet Giustiniani’s 
general estimate is not altogether 
borne out by the details of his 
various interviews with him on 
matters of business, in which he 
shows himself accurately informed 
with respect to all that was going 
forward in Europe, and on all im- 
portant points forming just and 
wise conclusions. Indeed, on dif- 
ficult questions Giustiniani ex- 
_—y states that he found ‘the 
ing more free and sincere in judg- 
ing what was right than his minis- 
ters ;’ and the following languaye, in 
which Henry complained to him of 
Francis I., who was troubling the 
world with his ambition, is exceed- 
ingly remarkable : 

The King of France (he said) sends 
the Duke of Albany into Scotland, 
where he will, perhaps, put the King to 
death in like manner as his brother died, 
which I never intend to suffer, nor will 
I tolerate his presence there. If he 
send him, I shall hold the said King 
mine enemy; and from this your am- 
bassador can comprehend whether the 
King of France acts by me deceitfully, 
for true friendship forbids our friend to 
do that which may displease his fello: . 
I am King of this island, and am \+< 
fectly satisfied ; and yet it seems to me 
that I do not my duty throughly, nor 
govern my subjects well; and if I could 
have greater dominion, nay, upon oath, 
if I could be lord of the world, I would 
not, as I know that I could not do my 
duty, and that for my omission God 


. would judge me, whereas this King is a 


gveater lord than I am ; he has a larger 
kingdom and more territory, and yet he 
is not content ; but chooses to meddle 
in matters which appertain to me. 
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The ferocity of Henry's internal 
administration is a favourite topic 
of declamation. The penal statutes, 
especially those directed against 
vagabonds and disturbers of the 
peace, are held up as models of 
tyranny ; and we are told that they 
were enforced in the same cruel 
spirit in which they were enacted. 
Hollinshed says that seventy thou- 
sand vagrants were executed under 
these acts in this one reign; and 
the story has been repeated so often, 
that it is now an scsiennta fact ; 
although we have never been able 
to discover Hollinshed’s authority— 
although we find nothing to bear 
him out in any contemporary docu- 
ment. If we may be permitted to 
question the truth of any story which 
is to the disadvantage of a Tudor, 
we would remind our readers that 
the act under which these poor fel- 
lows are supposed to have suffered 
was not passed until 1534, and all 
their executions therefore must have 
taken place in twelve years; and it 
is not easy to believe that so much 
blood should not have left some 
broad traces of itself in the records 
of the age in which it is supposed 
to have been shed. Historians know 
too well the ease with which cyphers 
enter to round out a period of num- 
bers, to admit any single unauthen- 
ticated statement of this kind, except 
when it derives credibility from their 
prejudices. 

We are not going to deny, how- 
ever, what chronicles and statute- 
books alike make evident, that Eng- 
land was sternly governed, and that 
the roads which led to the scaffold 
were numerous and well beaten. If 
we consider the reign of Henry as a 
time of peace onl quietness, the 
government was, as it has been said 
to be, most barbarous and most 
cruel. If we consider, on the 
other hand, that England was just 
recovering from the wounds of a 
dreadful civil war; that the re- 
mains of the York faction were 
still ready to explode when op- 
portunity offered; that Ireland 
Was in a state of chronic insurrec- 
tion; that England and Scotland 
were three times in open war, the 
Scotch leaders being on each occa- 
si0n in correspondence with dis- 
affected English subjects, who were 
secretly levying troops to act with 
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them; that after the Reformation 
had begun, these unquiet elements 
were multiplied tenfold; that the 
allegiance of half the nation was 
doubtful and divided; that twice 
the northern counties were in arms, 
and once it was necessary to disarm 
London; and that Charles V. boasted 
openly that he would hurl Hen 
from his throne by the hands of his 
own subjects—if we consider these 
things, we can understand better 
how it might be necessary to rein 
such a country with a strong hand; 
and we may allow as at least pos- 
sible that its rulers knew what they 
were doing, and were not in them- 
selves any more sanguinary than 
this modern representation. We 
spoke just now of the want of a 
male heir to the crown. This want 
enhanced the difficulty, and the 
prospect of Henry’s death, with an 
uncertain succession, might well 
appal the boldest statesman. How 
far Henry himself was as much in- 
fluenced by this consideration as he 
pretended to be, we shall not here 
consider ; but it was on this ground 
that, as soon as Catherine's age 
destroyed the hope of further off- 
spring from her, the nation required 
that he might be allowed to form 
another connexion, and was amply 
justified in demanding it. We have 
refused hitherto to regard the ques- 
tion of this divorce except as a per- 
sonal question, and we have been 
exceedingly foolish in doing 80. 
Giustiniant says that he was told 
generally if the King died without 
a son there would be a civil war. 
In his notices of the various great 
men in England, there is a passage 
curiously illustrative of the projects 
which even then were openly dis- 
cussed and entertained; and we 
must remember, as we read it, that 
the Princess Mary was alive at the 
time, and these projects in no de- 
gree were dependant on the con- 
tingency of her dying. 

There be three dukes in England (says 
the ambassador). First of all, there is 
the Duke of Buckingham, who has a 
rental of 30,000 ducats, and is ex- 
tremely popular; and it is thought that 
if the King die without heir male, he 
may easily obtain the crown. 


Buckingham was, in fact, at that 
moment playing for the crown, and 
had been playing for it for years, as 
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was discovered shortly after; his 
object not being to succeed Henry, 
but to supplant him. He played 
and lost, and paid the penalty, and 
we have wisely eailed his death a 
murder of Woisey’s. 

Next (says Giustiniani) is the Duke 
of Norfolk, whose rental amounts to 
10,000 ducats. He likewise has some 
hopes of the crown, and is very intimate 
with the Cardinal. 

Norfolk also fostered too long 
these high ambitions, and though 
he escaped the consequences him- 
self, the Earl of Surrey paid for 
them. 

Last is the Duke of Suffolk, who has 
12,000 ducats yearly, and his wife is 
the King’s sister and widow of Louis of 
France. He also has great hopes of 
the crown, in right of his wife. 

To these possible claimants we 
have to add Richard de la Pole, 
whom the King of France had ab- 
solutely promised to place on the 
throne, and the Scotch King, with 
whom, as he grew old enough, the 
Pope and the Emperor made the 
same engagements; and bearing 
these things in mind, we can form 
some conception of the future which 
awaited England on Henry’s death, 
unless the succession could be estab- 
lished with some security ; and of 
the necessity which must have 
existed for a sharp eye and a sharp 
hand to keep an elements of dis- 
cord from bursting. At such times 
leniency is madness, and the true 
mercy is severity. We have thought 
it well to remind English readers 
of these things, because they are 
inclined to listen generally with 
some impatience if they are told that 
Henry VIII. was less than a mon- 
ster: they will not tolerate such an 
outrage on their judgment, or such 
an insult to their common sense. 
Let them think as they please then, 
but Henry was merciful—unques- 
tionably he was, when he thought 
that he could afford to be so; and 
Sagudino,Giustiniani’s secretary,has 
left us a second picture, supplemen- 
tary to that of Yall, of a very inte- 
resting instance of it. Evil May- 
day was long a thing of tragical 
remembrance in London. 
wages and good living had attracted 
into England great numbers of 
French and Flemish workmen, who 
in many ways pressed upon Eng- 
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lish labour, and, as the statute-book 
shows, were a constant occasion of 
anxiety. In the spring of 1517, the 
evil had grown to so large a height 
that, other remedies having failed, 
the people took the law into their 
own hands; and after having been 
intoxicated into fury by sufficient 
doses of mob oratory, the London 
apprentices, reinforced by vaga- 
bondism, were in insurrection on 
the 1st of May, to the number of 
2000. They broke open the prisons, 
pillaged the houses of the foreign 
merchants, and though, as is usual 
with English mobs, they forgot their 
main object in a desire for plunder, 
and though not many lives were lost, 
if any, yet numbers of persons were 
badly wounded, much property was 
destroyed, and but for the precau- 
tionary measures which had been 
taken by Wolsey, all London would, 
in a few hours, have been at the 
mercy of the rioters. No Govern- 
ment has a title to hold its place 
which does not punish proceedings 
of this kind; elevon of the ring- 
leaders were tried by martial law, 
and executed as traitors. But the 
number of prisoners who had been 
taken hot-handed amounted to four 
hundred, and the question was what 
should be done with them. A King 
who would hang 70,000 beggars in 
twelve years was likely to make 
a short answer to it. ‘The gallows 
might take its due, and promptly 
solve the problem. We cannot but 
see in the course actually followed 
a further evidence that the beggars 
got off rather more easily. 


The King (writes Sagudino), having 
exercised such rigorous justice (in hang- 
ing the thirteen) thought fit to display 
his clemency by pardoning the rest of 
those who were concerned in this con- 
spiracy, and came on a day to a place 
distant half-a-mile hence. (It was West- 
minster Hall). The Right Reverend 
Cardinal being there likewise, with a 
number of lords, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, with their followers, in very gal- 
lant trim ; and his Majesty being seated 
on a lofty platform surrounded by all 
those lords, he caused some four hundred 
of these delinquents, all in their shirts 
and barefoot, and each with a halter 
round his neck, to be brought before 
him ; and on their presenting themselves, 
the Cardinal implored the king aloud to 
pardon them, which however he said he 
would not by any means do ; whereupon 
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the said Right Reverend Cardinal, turn- 
ing towards the delinquents, announced 
the royal reply. The criminals, on hear- 
ing that they were to be hanged, fell 
upon their knees, shouting ‘Mercy!’ 
when the Cardinal again most earnestly 
besought his Majesty to grant them 
grace, some of the chief lords doing the 
same. So at length the king consented 
to pardon them, which was announced 
to these delinquents by the Cardinal 
with the tears in his eyes ; and he made 
them a long discourse, urging them to 
lead good lives and comply with the 
royal will, which was that strangers 
should be well treated in this country, 
adding many other expressions hereon. 
When the Cardinal told them that the 
King pardoned them, it was a fine sight 
to see each man take the halter which 
hung from his neck, and throw it in the 
air; and they jumped for extreme joy, 
making such signs of rejoicing as became 
their escape from such peril. It was a 
very fine spectacle, and the crowd of 
people was innumerable. 

Not less interesting is the charac- 
ter which we find in these despatches 
of Cardinal Wolsey; and it is the 
more valuable because Giustiniani 
did not like him, and would waste 
no words to do him honour. In 
their business interviews Wolsey 
had shown himself (as he always 
did) vehement, imperious, and over- 
bearing ; he had no leisure to pick 
his way among nice expressions, 
and undoubtedly was both discour- 
teous and disagreeable. He had the 
imprudence also to take no pains to 
conceal his sense of the positica 
which he held. On Giustiniani’s 
first arrival he used to say, the King 
would do so and so; subsequently 
his expression was, we shall do it; 
and at last it came to J—to the 
plain, naked truth, undisguised by 
plausibilities: a great sin in Gius- 
tiniani’s eye, and indeed in the eyes 
of many persons—the ‘ Kyo et Rex 
meus’ formed a clause in the articles 
of his impeachment. 

Nevertheless, he had virtues it 
appears, and no common virtues. 
The tears, we have seen, could come 
into his eyes upon occasions—no 
bad sign of a man’s nature; and the 
following brief summary of his 
qualities we may try to remember 
i our more charitable moods :— 

He is very handsome, learned, ex- 
tremely eloquent, of vast ability, and 
indefatigable. He alone transacts the 
same business which occupies all the 


magistracies, offices, and councils of 
Venice, both civil and criminal ; and all 
state affairs are managed by him, let 
their nature be what it may. He is 
pensive, and has the reputation of being 
extremely just; he favours the people 
exceedingly, and especially the poor, 
hearing their suits and seeking to de- 
spatch them instantly; he also makes 
the lawyers plead gratis for all paupers. 

The range of vision possible to 
an ambassador was not extensive, 
and Giustiniani was too busy with 
Venetian politics to observe nicely 
or curiously. Many other charac- 
teristic little touches, however, are 
scattered here and there about the 
book, bringing up the court before 
us, and the persons composing it. 
It is something, for instance, to 
catch a glimpse of Mary Tudor— 
Bloody Mary—as a pretty innocent 
child, chasing the Venetian organist, 
and pratting to him as she ran. 
And here, too, is a strange trait 
about her, in which an idle imagina- 
tion may fancy a foreshadowing of 
her after destiny; one day Gius- 
tiniani was ina chamber with the 
King when the nurse entered with 
the princess in her arms, then two 
years old. The ambassador knelt 
and kissed her hand. The King 
said to him, ‘ Domine Orator per 
Deum immortalem ista puella nun- 
quam plorat.’ Poor Mary! we can 
afford to pity her at last; she lived 
with dry eyes, and no eye was mois- 
tened for her when she died. Sadder 
fortune than hers never fell to the 
lot of human being! 

The army too, for Giustiniani was 
a soldier, was a subject of curious 
inquiry tohim. In England he dis- 
covered, to his surprise, that there 
was no such thing as a standing 
military force; but every English- 
man was a trained soldier, ready at 
all times to serve where his country 
required him. He does not mention 
the wages which they received when 
on service, and we will mention them 
for him. Every private soldier re- 
ceived sixpence a day, and in special 
campaigns eightpence, equal, respec- 
tively, when converted into the sub- 
stantial requisites of life, to six 
shillings and eight shillings of our 
money. A fact of considerable mo- 
ment when we think of it; and one 
which explains in a measure what 
Giustiniani does say of them, that 
‘when they have their comforts they 
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will do battle daily with a courage 
and a vigour which defy exaggera- 
tion.’ Very likely they would. The 
modern soldier on the heights of 
Balaklava knows how to fight daily 
without comforts : the name of com- 
fort as in possible association with 
his life would sound strange indeed. 
We know what to think of the mo- 
dern soldier: of the modern Govern- 
ment who treat him so we do not 
so well know what to think. Let 
our readers assure themselves that 
in the barbarous age of Henry VIII. 
the commonest soldier who was 
fighting his country’s battles, was 
held to deserve of his country at 
lowest six shillings a day, or the 
equivalent of six shillings, for his 
due and regular wages. But these 
facts lead us into speculations not 
comfortable while we are engaged 
with them, and more easy to enter 
on than toeseape from. ‘To put out 
the unpleasant taste, we will extract 
an account of a scene on board a 
Venetian galley at Southampton, 
on oceasion of a visit from the 


King. There is nothing very strik- 
ing about it, but it is natural and 
simple, and aa the imagination 


in bringing back the ordinary life 
of the time. 

On the rs5th of June, 1518, the cap- 
tain, with the masters and with me 
(Giustiniani), went out of the town to 
meet his Majesty, and on coming up 
with him the most noble captain having 
halted, delivered a brief Latin oration 
on horseback, so well suited to the time 
and place that more could not be de- 
sired—surpassing the expectation of his 
entire auditory, which had no idea that 
a professor of navigation and commerce 
could prove himself so able a rhetorician. 
The reply by order of his Majesty was 
made by a councillor, one of the finest 
scholars in his court, who used terms of 
the greatest honour both towards your 
Highness (the Doge to whom the 
despatch is addressed), and moreover 
respecting the person of the captain 
aforesaid ; and after accompanying his 
Majesty to his dwelling, we took leave, 
having received the kindest welcome 
possible. The following day the Lord 
Admiral acquainted us with his Ma- 
jesty’s wish that the crew of the flag 
galley might not be on board during the 
visit, as it had been reported that the 
galleys were somewhat infected with 

lague. Moreover that all the powder 
should be disembarked, and that during 
his stay on board no cannon should be 
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fired, which was complied with. After 
dinner we went to conduct his Majesty, 
who with the whole court got afloat and 
ascended the flag-galley, which had 
really been prepared royally with a 
spacious platform, decorated with every 
sort of tapestry and silk ; on either side 
of which were four rows of tables served 
with all kinds of confection, for there 
were upwards of 300 persons present. 
The king passed down the centre, and 
when he got upon the poop a variety 
of dishes, containing sponge-cakes and 
other confections, were brought, which, 
having been tasted by bis Majesty, were 
distributed among the barons and lords, 
and other great personages. The rest 
of the company of the middling class 
was placed at the tables, which were not 
merely cleared of the confections, but 
we even distributed amongst them the 
glass vessels which had been full of 
wine. The sight was such that the 
King himself several times, not without 
exciting some surprise, praised the ar- 
rangements, both to the captain, the 
masters, and myself, thanking us in the 
name of your highness, saying you have 
treated us better than we ever could 
have expected. 

After this, the officers of the galleys 
performed feats on slack ropes sus- 
pended from the masts, to the immense 
admiration of spectators unaccustomed 
to witness such feats. His Majesty 
then departed, accompanied by all of 
us; and the next day he chose to have 
all the guns fired again and again, 
marking their range, as he is very curious 
about matters of this kind. He praised 
everything. 

We need not follow him further 
through these scenes. They are 
lifelike, however, with all the fresh 
breath of reality about them. It is 
a pity that there was no Jl/ustrated 
Tendon News which could have 
sent its artist to perpetuate them 
for us, although, indeed, there per- 
haps was. A picture still exists 
somewhere of the Great Harry with 
the King and all his court on board 
her ; and the great destroyer, Time, 
may well have made away with a 
thousand for one which survives. 

Our extracts will have shown by 
this time the kind of information 
which will be found in these volumes. 
They will not add largely to the 
substance of our history; but if 
read as matter of amusement they 
will not fail to affect the imagina- 
tion of the reader, and lead him in- 
sensibly into an attitude of reason- 
ableness, from which our history 
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will probably assume a somewhat 
different aspect from that in which 
he has hithertoregarded it. Brought 
into easy contact with the princi 
actors of the time, he will find that 
they were men very like those with 
whom he is personally acquainted, 
plain pieces of rational humanity, 
whose actions are likely to admit of 
explanation without supposing them 
to be monsters either of virtue or of 
vice; and this, we regret to say, is 
adiscovery which the Rnglish people 
have got to make with respect to a 
very large section of our national 
story. Mr. Brown has wisely not 
calculated too much on the general 
knowledge, and has filled the inter- 
vals and interpreted the allusions of 
the letter with a series of careful 
notes, well written and well ar- 
ranged, and for the most part accu- 
rate. In one instance, indeed, he 
has appropriated a passage from a 
book called Sketches of Venetian 
History, which, being written with 
a hasty confidence of style, has be- 
trayed him into supposing it may 
be trusted ; and the subject being 
a curious one, it is worth while to 
point out tle mistakes. 

After the failure of Pace and his 
Swisses to effect anything in Lom- 
bardy in the spring of 1516, through 
a blunder of Maximilian, arrange- 
ments were made for a temporary 
settlement of Italy between Francis 
and Charles V. in the treaty of 
Noyon, which was signed on the 
13th of August. In this treaty it 
was arranged that Verona was to 
be restored to Venice; and the 
writer of the Sketches says that 
Maximilian was so indignant at this 
‘dictation’ from his grandson ‘ that 
he applied to England for assist- 
ance, offering to Henry VIIL., as 
the price of his friendship, if he 
would defray the charge of such 
an expedition, to open a passage to 
Rome at the head of fifty thousand 
men, then to celebrate his own co- 
ronation, and to declare his ally 
king of the Romans and his suc- 
cessor. Henry,’ proceeds the same 
writer, ‘undeluded by these mag- 
nificent but empty promises, coldly 
declined, replying that he was con- 
tented with his hereditary do- 
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minions, &c. All this is repre- 
sented as having followed on the 
treaty of Noyon, a treaty which 
was completed, as we said, on the 
13th of August; the truth being 
that the proposal of Maximilian 
was to resign the Imperial crown 
in Henry’s favour; that it was 
made known in England in the 
preceding February,* and was re- 
— through Sir R. Wing- 

eld, on the 16th of May, the plan 
at that time suggested being that 
the Emperor, having abdicated, 
should conduct Henry to Rome, 
when Henry, not he, should be 
crowned by the Pope, and, that 
ceremony over, they were together 
to invade France. To complete the 
blunder, Henry did not, unfortu- 
nately, ‘coldly decline the magni- 
ficent but empty promises ;’ but, in 
June, desired Wingfield to tell 
Maximilian that he thankfully ac- 
cepted his offers, desiring only that 
they might be kept secret till 
Francis was driven out of Italy. 
This, at least, is the account of the 
Wingfield correspondence given by 
Lord Herbert, who evidently had it 
before his eyes while he was writing. 

Another little matter Mr. Brown 
will thank us for mentioning. In 
the spring of 1518, he has dis- 
covered from the Venetian papers, 
that a plot existed for a joint attack 
on Engiand by France and Den- 
mark, to which plot he supposes no 
allusion to have been made by any 
English histories, and he is anxious 
to find any document which will 
throw light upon it. The fact of 
the plot is perfectly true; but al- 
though Mr. Brown has come to the 
knowledge of it by his own inde- 
me researches, it has been long 
‘nown, curious and ample details 
of what was intended having been 
forwarded by Sir Richard Jernigan 
to Wolsey, and Jernigan’s despatch 
having been priuted by Mr.Strype.f 
The York party were to rise in in- 
surrection, and the Duke of Albany 
had engaged to cross the border 
with a Scotch army. There is a 
curious paper in the Record Office, 
containing an account of the doings 
of a recruiting agent in the Eastern 
counties on this occasion, who was 
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endeavouring to levy men there for 
Richard de la Pole. If Mr. Brown 
cares to give this paper a place in 
his next edition, a copy of it will 
be at his service. 

The more we examine the records 
of the time, the clearer appear the 
traces of uneasy fermentation of this 
kind, existing even in the earliest 
— of Henry's reign; but, lying 

elow the surface, they were in- 
visible to ordinary observers, and, 
in this instance, Giustiniani gained 
such information as he possessed 
about it from abroad. Liciae in 
the English court, and politely and 
kindly entertained there, he knew, 
in fact, about as much of England 
as a visitor in a country house 
knows of the thoughis and the emo- 
tions lying behind the faces which 
he sees round him day after day at 
the dinner-table, and which are 
little more than visors enamelled by 
the forms of courtesy. 

With Henry’s own character he 
had formed some slight superficial 
acquaintance, and some with that 
of Wolsey ; but of the heart and 
nature of the English people—of 
the emotions beating beneath those 
buff doublets and fustian jerkins 
which day by day painted them- 
selves upon his retina as he moved 
about the London streets, he knew 
as much perhaps as ‘the official 
mind’ knows of anything less un- 
real than itself. English life, as he 
saw it, except for a tumult now and 
then among ‘the masses,’ was a 
May Fair holiday of splendour ; 
and his despatches generally would 
scarcely tempt us to endorse the 
eloquent passage of Mr. Ruskin, 
which the editor admiringly has 
quoted. 


The only history worth reading (says 
Mr. Ruskin) is that written at the time 
of which it treats, the history of what 
was «lone, seen, and heard, out of the 
mouths of men who did and saw. One 
fresh draught of such history is worth 
more than a thousand volumes of ab- 
stracts and reasonings, and suppositions 
and theories ; and 1 believe that as we 
get wiser we shall take little trouble 
about the history of nations who have 
left no distinct records of themselves, but 
spend our time only in the examination 
of the faithful documents which in any 
period of the world have been left either 
in the form of art or literature,  por- 
traying the scenes or recording the 
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events which in those days were actually 
passing before the eyes of men, 

Most plausible and most musical. 
One of those profound dicta in 
which amateurs so confidently in- 
dulge in proportion to their want of 
eoknemiioah acquaintance with the 
thing they speak of. All which is 
true in this passage is very old in- 
deed, and what is new in it is non- 
sense. It is true that the history 
of a period can only be original] 
learnt out of the study of cab 
‘ faithful documents.’ It is not true, 
for it is not possible, that individual 
students can be referred back wpon 
these documents as suflicient of 
themselves for their instruction. 
Rare genius and rare accidents of 
position must combine to enable 
any one contemporary writer to un- 
derstand what is passing even be- 
fore his own eyes, a combination 
which has iene existed only 
twice in the history of the world— 
in Thucydides and in Julius Cesar. 
In ordinary cases, not the expe- 
rience or the observation of any 
one man, but a patient comparison 
of the experience of many men laid 
side by side, laboriously balanced 
against each other, explaining one 
another, correcting one another, 
amplifying one another, exposing 
one another, alone enables us to de- 
tect the organic fibre of the truth, 
The operation is one of peculiar de- 
licacy and difficulty, and can only 
be accomplished successfully by a 
peculiar genius; and it is folly to 
tell us that such a genius may labour 
only for itself, and that ordinary 
minds cannot profitably be assisted 
by it. Tiberms was the contem- 
porary of the grandfather of Tacitus, 
and ‘Tacitus’s picture of that Em- 
peror has been held worth the 
study of wiser men than Mr. Ruskin. 
To prefer to such a picture the 
materials (if we possessed them) 
out of which it was composed, 
would be something like preferring 
a block of marble out of the quarry 
at Paros to the Apollo Belvidere. 

We trust contemporaries for 
facts; for the meaning of the facts, 
for a just estimate of the com- 
parative importance of facts we are 
rarely or never able to trust them. 
Among the countless influences, 
powers, forces, tendencies, which in 
any given age men witness in opera- 
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tion, forming the elements in which 
they live, the wisest are unable to 
tell which are organic and vital, and 
which are mechanical and — 
able; which have power in them to 
grow into a future and bear fruit, 
which are but the painted ephemera 
of a day, or the gaudy annuals of a 
single season. ‘Two pairs of coty- 
ledons rise side by side out of the 
soil, and the eye which is not prac- 
tised to recognise the actual species, 
can see nothing by which to dis- 
tinguish the forms of their future 
growth. One shall become a 
mighty oak and wave its branches 
in the forest for five hundred years, 
the other will be a stunted briar, 
which will crawl for a few summers 
at its feet. The promise of plants 
can be detected by the experience 
of the botanist, for the species pre- 
serve their forms; but of the or- 
ganic outgrowths of human nature 
no two resemble one another, and 
experience serves only to expose the 
vanity of prophecy. Time and the 
future are the sole interpreters of 
history. We study contemporary 
documents for the actual occur- 
rences which they record for us, 
and to enable our imaginations to 
project themselves into habits and 
feelings which the stream of the 
generations has borne away out of 
ourselves. We read them, also, to 
remind ourselves of a law which is 
anchored in humannature, and which 
thestream neither affects norchanges 
—that generations can never read 
the signs of their own times. The 
editor of these letters, who has 
adopted Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, will 
complain of us if we do not justify 
these expressions by illustration. 
Let us look, then, at a few things 
which were passing in London in 
those years, which Giustiniani did 
not see, and with which the future 
of England was something more 
deeply connected than with courtly 
pageants and diplomatic triumphs. 
We are acquainted with the now- 
existing ouniiilen of the Eecle- 
siastical Courts, and it is not be- 
lieved that many persons in Eng- 
land, except the proctors, who get 
their living there, consider that the 
interests of justice would suffer very 
especially if they ceased to be. At 
the Reformation, the state of these 
courts was the first especial cause 








which brought the hand of the 
House of Commons upon the 
Church. The functions of them 
were to carry out into act that 
ancient and godly discipline, the 
loss of which in the Ash- Wednesday 
Service we annually deplore. B 
the ancient law they were the uni- 
versal custodes morum, with au- 
thority to investigate the secrets of 
individual life, to pry into families, 
to punish for every doubtful act or 
impatient word, and to receive as 
ground for process every tale of 
slander dictated by folly or malice, 
A reference to the Statute Book 
will show with more clearness the 
opinion of the English Commons on 
the degree of equity with which 
these dangerous powers were used 
—that opinion being, that guilt or 
innocence were not much considered 
there, and that the object chiefly 
kept in view was the extortion of 
fees; nor can it be said, on re- 
ferring to the records of the pro- 
ceedings of the courts themselves, 
that the Commons were in the least 
exaggerative in their estimate. A 
vareful observer walking through 
the streets of London might on 
most days have seen evidence that 
the officials of these courts were not 
opular among the inhabitants. 
ire might have witnessed, for ex- 
ample, a scene of this kind, which 
we extract at random out of the 
Register :— 

Henry Clitheroe, tailor, summoned 
for contempt of court—notice served on 
him by Thomas Bewes, apparitor of the 
Bishop of London, for some offence not 
specified, 

Prisoner, the notice being served by 
the said apparitor, inquired who did 
cite him. Said apparitor did answer, 
‘Marry that did I, if thou wilt anything 
with it.’ Then said prisoner did hurl 
at him from off his finger that instru- 
ment of his art called the thymmelle. 
Apparitor on this did draw his sword. 
Then prisoner did snatch up his virga— 
Anglice, his yard—and did pursue said 
apparitor into the public street, and did 
then, after multiplying his blows, break 
the head of the said apparitor. 

Richard Hun had been murdered 
in Lollard’s Tower four months be- 
fore Giustiniani’s arrival. The story 
is well known to readers of Protest- 
ant martyrologies. It is most signi- 
ficant, however, and illusvrating so 
remarkably as it does the condition 
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of feeling in London, we will men- 
tion the leading features of it. Hun 
was a London tradesman of good 
character, and considerable pro- 
rty. He had fallen into trouble 
in the courts for refusing to submit 
to a mortuary claim; and by the 
help of lawyers, being likely to win 
his cause, a charge of heresy was 
entered against him before the 
Bishop of London, and he was im- 
prisoned. Two days after he was 
found hanging in his cell; an at- 
tempt was made by the officials to 
pass off his death as suicide; but 
the public were suspicious, they in- 
sisted on investigation, and a coro- 
ner’s jury, after patient inquiry, re- 
turned a verdict that he had been 
murdered by the Bishop’s chancel- 
lor, a sumner of the court, and one 
of the bellringers of St. Paul’s. 
The evidence was clear, the sumner 
himself confessing: the chancellor 
was put in prison, and there was a 
natural expectation that he would 
be punished. The Bishop of London 
entreated Wolsey that he might be 
tried by a special jury, and that 
they should ce men who could be 
trusted. This modest request was 
not granted; and the King, in a 
public letter, expressly accepted the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury as just 
and true. Nevertheless, certain 
considerations moving, that is to 
say, to avoid scandal to the Church, 
the affair was hushed up, and the 
chancellor was pardoned. 

Not the least curious feature in 
the case is the ground on which the 
Bishop desired an exceptional trial. 
‘ Assured I am,’ he says to Wolsey, 
‘that if my chancellor be tried by 
any twelve men in London, they be 
so maliciously set in favorem here- 
tice pravititis, that they will cast 
and condemn any clerk, though he 
were as innocent as Abel.’ 

Things were far gone when it had 
grown to this. But that the Bishop 
should have supposed it possible, if 
such a temper existed, to conciliate 
the people and avoid scandal by 
showing them that Church digni- 
taries might commit murder with 
impunity, is an instance of one of 
those singular delusions to which 
experience proves that official minds 
are liable, but which, entecedent to 
such experience, would have ap- 
peared incredible. Nor was there 
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remarkable prudence in theBishop’s 
further proceedings. The Church 
was under acloud, and it was essential 
that it should not remain there, lest 
the principle of authority should fall 
into disrepute. The chancellor, 
having got his pardon, escaped 
(taking with him, by the bye, some 
of the murdered man’s property, on 
which he had laid his cathe and 
the Bishop went on with his pro- 
cess of heresy against the dead 
body. And when it had been proved 
to his satisfaction that Hun, dum in 
humanis agebat, had been in the 
habit of reading Wickliffe’s Bible, 
and of committing similar acts of 
flagrant heresy, he passed the usual 
sentence ; the body was carried to 
Smithfield and burnt, and his money 
and goods were pronounced confis- 
eated. At this point Parliament 
interfered. They represented to 
the Crown that the murder of the 
father was an insufficient reason for 
the robbery of the children. The 
property was restored, and there the 
matter ended—ended, or seemed to 
end. The remote consequences of it 
have perhaps not ended yet. 

Giustiniani would have listened 
with wide eyes if he had been told 
that, within fifty years of the time 
at which he was writing, each drop 
of the blood of this martyr of the 
Reformation would have become 
more precious in English eyes than 
the ink of all the treaties which had 
been drawn since the world began; 
that the book in which the fate of 
this obscure criminal was related 
would be chained upon a desk in 
every church of England, by order 
of a child of King Henry, and 
would be read centuries after with 
unfading and unflagging interest, 
when no human heart could feel any 
more than the drowsiest concern for 
wrongs of Cambray, or victories of 
Marignano. In the shadow of the 
court the elements of a new world 
were forming themselves, and the 
diplomatic mind, busy with its paper 
phantasms, took no thought of it. 
The eyes of most of us, indeed, are 
like the lens of a microscope, seeing 
nothing but what falls under its own 
foeus, and seeing that in dimensions 
preposterously magnified. Instruc- 
tive as Giustiniani’s despatches are, 
they teach us more by what they 
omit than by what they — 
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‘HE ‘wooden walls of old Eng- 
land’ have long been the theme 
of popular pride and song; but in 
the midst of this jubilation few 
seem to have recollected that these 
‘wooden walls’ were only for- 
midable when garrisoned with stout 
hearts and able hands. A seaman 
of the royal navy was, by courtesy, 
held to be a hero, though what was 
to make him such was rarely inquired 
into: no matter what had been his 
training—no matter what had been 
his previous character—in sight of 
the enemy he was expected, by all 
readers of newspapers, to be equally 
capable and daring; and when the 
mutiny at the Nore awakened men 
from that dream, the universal de- 
spondency showed to what an ex- 
tent it had been cherished; and 
easily, too easily, when that danger 
was over, we lulled ourselves into 
the same happy slumber, and 
dreamed the same dream again. 
Yet it had long been a source of 
serious uneasiness and complaint 
among naval officers who had the 
good of the service at heart, that 
the term during which seamen were 
engaged was far too short to allow 
of complete training in the various 
duties of a man-of-war’s man, as 
was seen during the short contest 
with America towards the close of 
the last war, when ship after ship 
yielded to the superior ons or su- 
perior skill of the adversary, to the 
astonishment and mortification of 
those who had hitherto been blindly 
confident in the strength of their 
wooden walls; nor was it till Cap- 
tain Vere Broke had patiently pre- 
ared his men for the combat he 
ad resolved on, by a long period 
of careful gun practice, that the 
credit of the ro inane of England 
was re-established. Yet this bril- 
liant achievement was at the time 
attributed more to hardihood than 
to skill, and nothing was done to- 
wards extending the plan which 
that brave and wise officer had 
adopted; nor was it till many years 
after that a gunnery school for sea- 


men as well as officers was estab- 
lished at Portsmouth. Even then, 
too, it was rendered in some degree 
meflicient by the usual short en- 
gagement of 
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navy. According to the system 
adopted by our naval authorities 
during the long peace which suc- 
eeeded the great war with France, 
a ship was paid off at the end of 
three years, and the men of the 
crew, who had with infinite toil 
and care on the part of the officers 
been trained to understand some- 
thing of their profession, and to 
work well together, were then dis- 
persed to the four winds of heaven ; 
and the next ship that was com- 
missioned had to be manned as best 
it might, from the worst receptacles 
of vice in seaport towns, whither 
young officers were sent to be 
familiarized with scenes of the 
grossest kind, while endeavouring 
to drag thence a few drunken 
mariners who were needed for com- 
pleting the number required for a 
ship just ready for sea, and which, 
in consequence, was likely to sail 
with an il-assorted, and not very 
capable crew; and thus the Sisy- 
phean toil had to be commenced 
afresh. No one could be in the 
company of naval officers some 
years ago without hearing bitter 
complaints of the system. 

The French naval review at Cher- 
bourg, a few years back, seems to 
have drawn attention to the sub- 
ject. Our neighbours had a corps 
of trained seamen, enlisted for per- 
manent service, sufficient to man a 
considerable part of their fleet, and 
the good effect of the system was 
visible to the practised eye of many 
of our naval officers, who were pre- 
sent on that occasion. Whether 
their report, or whether their pre- 
vious complaints had influenced the 
authorities at home, or whether the 
idea emanated from the unbiased 
consideration of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, matters not much; a 
committee of naval officers was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the best 
mode of manning the royal navy, 
and shortly after their report had 
been made, the Admiralty resolved 
on trying the great experiment of 
enlisting men for naval, in the same 
manner as for military, service, to 
serve for a term of years, and un- 
dergo a regular training, so that, 
having learned the same system of 
tactics, they might be able to act 
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together at once wherever they 
met, without the laborious exer- 
cising which any officer who meant 
to have an efficient ship’s crew was 
obliged to superintend, in order to 
discipline the heterogeneous mate- 
rials placed under his command 
into anything like capability. / 
body of seamen thus permanently 
engaged would form a nucleus of 
able mariners, ready on any emer- 
gency of war for manning a fleet in 
haste, and for training others; while 
the very circumstance of the greater 
advantages offered to this corps 
would secure men of a better de- 
scription and greater intelligence 
than could be obtained under the 
old régime. The plan was new to 
England, and was tried at first upon 
a small scale, and so quietly that 
few persons are aware of the great 
change which is in the course of 
operation. 

Having a strong persuasion that 
all things are better done by those 
who have been instructed than by 
those who have not—for Dogberry’s 
system seldom produces wise men— 
we were tempted to take a personal 
view of the working of the new plan, 
and accordingly, one fine day last 
autumn, we committed ourselves to 
the Portsmouth railway, and deter- 
mined on passing some days in 
examining into the results, which the 
war in which we are engaged ren- 
dered peculiarly important. 

Moored in Portsmouth harbour, 
not far from the Excellent, where 
the higher branches of naval gunnery 
are taught, lies the old ship in ques- 
tion, pierced for seventy-two guns, 
but now merely retaining enough 
for the purposes of practice: and 
hither come the men who, either 
fired by the love of stirring adven- 
ture, have resolved on quitting the 
dull monotony of home life, or who, 
weary of the continual struggle for 
bread, think a certain maintenance, 
even though coupled with danger, 
preferable to peaceable starvation. 
Tet the reader imagine himself a 
friend of the captain, and repair to 
the sallyport — the eounel spot 
where men-of-war's boats alone are 
allowed to land—and he will find 
‘the captain’s gig’ in attendance to 
carry him on board. The smart 
coxswain, a seaman gunner of the 
new régime, stands ready to receive 
his commander's friends, and then 
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takes the rudder lines in his own 
hand to steer the boat. Five 
young, intelligent-looking lads, in 
Glengarry caps, with the word 
Iilustrious blazoned in on one 
side of the cap, at once dash their 
oars into the water, and the light 
boat shoots off like some amphibious 
animal into its native element, dex- 
terously threading its way through 
the various craft which are every- 
where crossing the harbour. On one 
side comes the Isleof Wight steamer, 
splashing and puffing up to the jetty ; 
on the other quarter dashes in the 
pretty little Fuiry, the steamer 
especially devoted to the service of 
the Queen’s residence at Osborne; 
and there lies the Prince of Wales's 
fishing boat, a pretty little vessel 
suited to its name. Here are scen 
large transports, marked on the 
bows with their respective numbers, 
taking in stores from boats along 
side; there a fine frigate getting 
ready for sea; yonder are five or 
six huge hulks, dismantled, and used 
for the purpose of receiving the 
crews of ships requiring repair; and 
just bevent is the floating bridge, 
slowly crossing the harbour by its 
own propelling power, like some 
creature instinct with life and intel- 
ligence. Bend the head in respect- 
ful memory of the dead!—you are 
passing the Victory, the scene alike 
of Nelson’s last triumph and last 
hour. It is now the flag-ship of the 
yort-admiral, and the old ship looks 
Gaal yet. Every kind of small 
craft is rowing or sailing hither and 
thither; and boats with officers on 
duty—boats with soldiers on no 
duty at all, but enjoying a fine day 
on the water—boats with landsmen 
going to enrol themselves on board 
the various ships, or with friends 
going to visit those who are already 
enrolled, stud the water. A little 
farther, and the Z/lustrious and the 
Excellent are pointed out, and 
presently the oars are raised, and 
‘the gig’ ranges up along side of the 
accommodation-ladder. No sooner 
is the arrival of the boat announced 
on deck, than two little boys, in full 
naval costume, rush down the stairs 
to do honour to the approaching 
stranger by standing immovably on 
each side of the landing until he is 
on his way up. The captain is on 
the quarter - deck, awaiting his 
visitors; he is a tall, upright, good- 
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looking man, of about forty, having 
an air of much activity and deter- 
mination, but being apparently on 
the best of terms with all about him, 
and bearing his honours meekly—a 
great virtue in a navy captain, who 
is so essentially a despot on board 
the ship he commands, that the very 
circumstance of not being a tyrant 
is a merit. 

There is a stirring scene upon the 
deck : on one side is a division per- 
forming the cutlass exercise with a 
right good will; not very skilfully 
as yet, but with so much attention 
to the directions of the instructor, 
who stands before them, that it 
is evident the skill will soon be 
acquired. On the other side is 
another party learning the manual 
exercise, and the various evolutions 
of marching, forming four deep, 
&c., of the land service; and here too 
the instructor is not merely giving 
the word, to be obeyed as the 
learners best can, but explains and 
informs them of the reason why such 
and such evolutions are needful, and 
then sets them to repeat each move- 
ment till it is done with speed and 
precision. Look over the side; 
you will see a young boy secured in 
his position by a rope carefully 
passed round his body, so that h: 
cannot oversway himself from his 
narrow footing, with an old sailor 
beside him, and the lead line in his 
hand, learning to cast the lead and 
recover it from the water. In 
another part of the deck a yard is 
supported on trestles, and the ope- 
ration of bending a sail is going on 
under the direction of a tar of the 
old school, proud of his proficiency, 
and somewhat impatient of the 
stupidity, so he terms it, of the boys, 
who have hardly ever seen a sail 
before. A singular figure is that old 
tar, such as after this generation is 
passed away will scarcely be found 
in the navy, with his glazed hat 
surmounting a weather-beaten face, 
permanently contracted into a know- 
mg wink of one eye; rude of 
speech, and full of strange sea jests; 
who, when the courteous captain 
complains of his rough language to 
the youths under his charge, re- 
a ‘Lord love you, Sir, they know 
I don’t mean any harm ; we are all 
just as good friends as ever.’ He 
is short and thick set; his hands 
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look as if they were made for no 
purpose but to handle a rope; his 
arms and legs are no longer than 
suffices for climbing; he is the re- 
presentative of the old régime, as the 
smart coxswain is of the new. 

The guest descends the hatchway 
to the main-deck, where instruction 
in the gun exercise is going on ; and 
here is another specimen of the 
seaman race. Standing before the 
youths whom he is initiating into 
the mysteries of great. gun practice, 
he repeats with astonishing volu- 
bility the whole of the work to be 
done, which every one is expected 
to learn to repeat also. He is a 
sharp-featured, spare, active man, 
calm in the possession of all the 
knowledge to be acquired on board 
the Excellent, which gives him an 
air of conscious superiority and 
skill that seems almost superhuman. 
He looks at his scholars as a being 
of a superior order might contem- 
plate the pismires of the earth; he 
shows no impatience; how can it 
be imagined that what has cost him 
so much study is to be learned in a 
day ? and when the captain asks a 
question as to the mode of ramming 
a ball now practised in the Excellent, 
he replies with a smile of con- 
descension, but evident pleasure— 
the captain, himself a skilful gunner, 
has thought him worth consulting. 

The youths meantime are learning 
their lesson, those at the lower end 
of the deck merely repeating the 
first rudiments, those at the upper 
end practising what they learn, and 
hard work it is; for, notwithstanding 
other improvements in machinery, 
the moving of these heavy masses 
of iron is still effected by the mere 
force of handspikes, or long bars of 
wood, which are used in strong 
hands as levers to heave the un- 
wieldy gun to right or left, as the 
need may be. Each gun has its 
complement of twelve men, and 
much emulation is displayed’ when 
the different parties are pitted 
against each other to see which will 
get their work done in the shortest 
time. Then comes the order for the 
mimic engagement; the guns are 

repared ; the men take the ropes 
in their hands, but on some fresh 
order crouch low on the deck beside 
their guns as the enemy passes 
ahead ; the broadside is supposed to 
HH 
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have been received ; they start on 
their feet; the gun is pointed and 
fired, cleaned and charged afresh 
with a speed that seems almost 
supernatural. 

On the deck below this stirring 
scene of mimic war is the school- 
room, where men and boys receive 
instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and, under the able 
instruction of the ship's school- 
master, make unusual proficiency. 
Here too is the excellent library 
which the liberality of the nation 
has now bestowed on all its de- 
fenders, and before we left the ship 
we had ample opportunity of seeing 
that it was freely used, for many were 
employing their leisure in reading. 

Were we called on to report what 
struck us most in the course of 
instruction pursued on board the 
Illustrious, it would be its ration- 
ality. There isa degree of logical 
precision in the mode of teaching 
which must necessarily make intel- 
ligent men. Even in the matter of 
making the different knots and 
hitches in ropes, which forms a 
point of separate instruction, the 
youths are taught not only how to 
form them, but why they are useful, 
when they are to be employed, and 
what would be the consequence were 
a faulty knot to be made. Thus 
they see that they are not arbitra- 
rily called upon to learn an abstruse 
science whose use they do not com- 

rehend, but are merely instructed 
in that which is of infinite import- 
ance to the business they are 
engaged in. The consequence of 
this is, that the progress is rapid ; 
we saw no inattention; sometimesa 
youth would be puzzled, but he was 
soon set right, and without severity 
of any kind the scholars of the 
Illustrious acquire a_ proficiency 
hitherto supposed impossible to be 
attained by any one who had not 
passed their childhood at sea. 

The Iilustrious receives only 
landsmen who are in the prime of 
youth, from nineteen to twenty- 
three, and willing to enlist for ten 
years, or boys from seventeen to 
nineteen years of age; and they 
must be of apparently decent con- 
duct and sufficient intelligence. To 
these men considerable advantages 
are offered ; at the end of ten years’ 
service they may receive a pension 
of sixpence a day, at the discretion 
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of the Lords of the Admiralty ; at 
the end of a second period of ten 
years, which, if a man enters at 
eighteen, brings him only to thirty- 
eight years of age, he is entitled to 
a pension of from tenpence to one 
shilling and twopence per diem, and 
if called upon to serve in the navy 
after this, he is entitled to his pay 
in addition to his pension. ‘These 
advantages have already filled the 
Tllustrious with volunteers for con- 
tinuous service, and when we were 
at Portsmouth the captain had five 
hundred young men in training. As 
the cursory inspection of a few days 
could hardly suffice to make us 
acquainted with the whole of the 
system pursued, we shall subjoin 
the information which we gathered 
on the spot, from those employed in 
the work, for the satisfaction of our 
readers. 

It was in April, 1853, that one of 
the members of the committee of 
inquiry into the best mode of man- 
ning the navy, who was then flag 
captain to the Commander-in-Chief 
at Portsmouth, received an order 
from the Admiralty to enter one 
hundred men and fifty boys upon 
the new plan, taking them from the 
coast, but avoiding the large sea- 
port towns; the object being to as- 
certain what proficiency landsmen 
were capable of making under care- 
ful instruction, for it was the opinion 
of the then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty that the navy might be 
manned in time of war by a volun- 
tary system of enlistment, so as to 
render it quite independent of im- 
pressment, which had always been 
an arbitrary measure, ill-suited to 
the habits and feelings of a free 
secople. This arrangement was 
appily intrusted in the first in- 
stance to an officer of great expe- 
rience and ability ; the number of 
volunteers was readily completed, 
and they soon acquired a degree of 
proficiency which former experience 
of landsmen on board a ship had 
not led naval officers to expect. The 
eause of this difference, however, 
was obvious enough: hitherto when 
landsmen were entered on board a 
man-of-war they were considered 
only as live lumber, and were re- 
garded as irremediably stupid, be- 
cause they had not learned instine- 
tively, in a few days, the skill which 
the seaman’s whole hfe had been 
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devoted to the acquirement of. 
They were designated as ‘ land- 
lubbers’ and ‘ lob-lolly-boys,’—they 
were stationed in the waist and after- 
guard—they were set to sweep decks 
and wring swabs ; and as it was sup- 
posed that instruction would a 
be thrown away on such idiotic 
persons, year after year generally 
passed away without affording to 
the landsman any opportunity of 
breaking the bonds which held him 
m his ignoble position. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that few of 
this class should have been found 
willing to enter the royal navy ; in- 
deed if they failed to obtain admis- 
sion as boys, they considered the 
door to be closed against them ; and 
thus we may affirm that if the ser- 
vice was unpopular among the coun- 
try people, it was only because those 
who entered it were never placed in 
a proper position. Captain Shep- 
herd, the officer to whom these lands- 
men were first entrusted, spared no 
pains to render them worthy of the 
new position they were to assume ; 
and the rapid progress they made 
in seamanship and the various drills 
gave high promise of the success of 
the measure. 

Among the men thus entered 
there were many whose occupations 
had been entirely agricultural, and 
it was remarked that they showed 
a peculiar aptitude for a nautical 
life. Accustomed to hard labour, 
to early rising and outdoor occupa- 
tions, their frames were well de- 
velopedand hardened to all weathers, 
their moral condition was also much 
better, and they were freer from 
those vices which prevail in large 
towns. The coast line, therefore, 
was soon neglected, and volunteers 
were sought from our stalwart agri- 
cultural population, to whom an op- 
portunity was now afforded to ob- 
tain a better provision than the 
scanty and uncertain wages of coun- 
try labour afforded them. After a 
short experience it was found ex- 
peor to lower the standard of 
eight required, and it at present 
stands at five feet six inches and 
® half for men from nineteen to 
twenty-three, and five feet four 
inches for boys between seventeen 
and nineteen years of age. Those 
who are thus entered come with the 
rating of second-class ordinary sea- 
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men, the wages of this class being 
eighteen pounds five shillings per 
annum ; but they have the prospect 
of obtaining ordmary seaman’s rat- 
ing on leaving the training ship, 
and this gives nearly twenty-three 
pounds per annum, besides board 
and lodging, with a chance of ar- 
riving by Silene at the class of 
able seamen, then to the rank of 
petty officers, whose pay nearly 
doubles that sum ; ma finally, as 
warrant officers, they may receive 
one hundred and twenty pounds per 
annum. Those who have lived in 
our agricultural districts know how 
seldom a man can realize anything 
like this income ; it is not, therefore, 
surprising that the new opportunity 
was eayerly embraced. As some 
distinguishing title for the young 
men thus entered seemed requisite, 
Captain Shepherd styled them 
‘ Novices,’ and by this title they are 
now known in the service. 

There were some disadvantages 
attending the position of the novices 
on board the Victory, as the flag- 
ship is necessarily a depdt for super- 
numeraries waiting a passage to 
their ships ; besides which the flag- 
ships have about two hundred school 
apprentices, between for-teen and 
sixteen years of age, under instruc- 
tion: it was obvious, therefore, that 
the training of the novices might be 
better attended to in a ship entirely 
devoted to that object, and the sug- 
gestions of the commander-in-chief 
at Portsmouth on this point were 
approved of by the Admiralty. 

Se the end of January, 1554, the 
Illustrious was commissioned for 
this service, and placed under the 
command of Captain Harris, being 
entirely rigged and fitted out by 
the novices who were drafted from 
the Victory. The complement of 
the Idlustrious was fixed at a cap- 
tain, a lieutenant, a master, a few 
good warrant officers, twelve pett 
officers, and four royal marine artil- 
lery as instructors. It was intended 
that three hundred novices, men and 
boys, should be instructed here in 
the elements of gunnery and seaman- 
ship, and that they should remain 
till they had acquired as much know- 
ledge as would wake them useful at 
sea. At that time the Baltic tleet 
occupied the whole attention of the 
dockyard, and the ship remained 
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incomplete in her equipment until 
April. Besides this, the establish- 
ment experienced a severe check in 
an epidemic fever, which sent nearly 
all the novices to the hospital, and 
stopped both the entry and dis- 
charge of men for three months: it 
can hardly be said, therefore, that 
the ship was in working order before 
June, when, finding sufficient room, 
and being anxious to render the ship 
as useful as possible, Captain Harris 
obtained permission to enter one 
hundred more novices; and, on an 
exercising brig being attached to the 
Tiustrious,the complementofnovices 
was increased to five hundred. 

A plan of instruction was arranged 
on board suited to the objects in view ; 
and it was found that in six months 
such a degree of knowledge might be 
imparted as would qualify a novice to 
become an ordinary seaman on being 
drafted to a sea-going ship. It was 
arranged that the course of instruc- 
tion should be four months on board 
the Iilustrious, and two months in 
hertenderthe Sealark. In the former 
ship they are taught the exercise 
of the great guns, musket, and cut- 
lass ; and they fire a certain number 
of rounds with blank cartridge as 
well as with shot at a target. They 
learn to row in a boat, to splice 
ropes, to make all the knots used at 
sea, to make clews for hammocks, 

oints and gaskets for sails, swabs 
or drying decks, and wads for the 
guns; to strap a block, turn in 
rigging; to reef, furl, and shift 
sails; to send up and down top- 
gallant masts and yards; to box 
the compass; to heave the lead, 
and to use the palm* and needle. 

Volunteers who desire to enter 
the service undergo a close examina- 
tion as to their age, previous occu- 
pations, their health, height, &c., 
and if any doubt exists as to age 
they are required to produce a 
copy of the register, which is some- 
times a difficulty, from its cost; 
and it was suggested to us by the 
officers of the Zilustrious, that if 
the clergy would agree to furnish 
this document free of expense to 
the poor lads who wish to enter 
the navy, it would be a benefit both 
to them and to the country which 
needs their services so much at the 
present time. 
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As soon as the volunteer has been 

measured and examined by the sur- 
eon to ascertain that no bodily 
efect exists, he is required to sign 

an engagement to serve in the royal 
navy for ten years, or, if under 
eighteen years of age, until he has 
attained the age of twenty-eight, 
after which he receives a victualling 
note, which entitles him to dine on 
board, if entered before noon. In 
the course of the afternoon he is 
introduced to the barber, has his 
hair cut, and enjoys the luxury of 
a bath in comfortable privacy : he 
is appointed to a mess, receives a 
bed and blanket, which are imme- 
diately marked with his name; also 
a hammock with his number on the 
watch bill, a pair of clews and a 
lashing, the slinging and arranging 
of which affords him employment 
for the remainder of the day, and 
has probably the same effect as 
buttering a cat’s-paws on changing 
houses. 

Early on the following morning 
the novice is instructed in lashing 
up his hammock, which he stows 
in the netting appointed for it, and 
retires to the lavatory, where he 
finds every arrangement to enable 
him to wash himself. At seven 
o’clock the boatswain and his mates 
tune their pipes to the welcome 
sound for breakfast, which consists 
of a good basin of cocoa, procured 
by the cook of the mess from the 
copper, and a sufficient supply of 
biscuit. This done, and the decks 
having been duly cleaned and put 
in order, and the novices having 
dressed in the uniform appointed 
for the day, the bags are stowed, 
and at half-past eight the drum 
beats to divisions. The novices are 
arranged in divisions and subdi- 
visions, which are in charge of the 
warrant and petty officers. After 
the inspection is over, they are 
assembled on the quarter-deck, 
when a few of the church prayers 
are read by the seamen’s scliool- 
master. he drum then beats to 
assemble them at their various in- 
structions. 

Let us follow up the career of 
him who was yesterday entered, 
and we find him standing beside a 
gun, taking his first lesson in the 
art of war. Being still in his 


* The palm is a thimble used in the palm of the hand by sail-makers, 
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smockfrock, it is true he looks a 
little out of place; but he sees 
others near him who have only just 
put on their new uniform, and 
whom he finds ready to impart the 
knowledge they have so recently 
acquired. Much trouble is saved 
to the instructors by this process of 
tuition by comrades, and the neo- 
phyte finds himself more at ease 
when taught his lesson by one who 
is only one step beyond himself. 
About a quarter past ten the drum 
beats a ruffle, and then from all the 
hatchways you see issuing the aspi- 
rants for the first place aloft; and 
soon the rigging 1s manned, the 
upper men being generally those in 
uniform ; those lower down appear 
in coats or gaberdines, and here 
and there you may detect a pair of 
hobnailed boots which have not 
long since followed the plough. It 
is a rule never to hurry the novices 
till they have become accustomed 
to the rigging, though beginners go 
over the mast-head three times a 
day, taking their own time to do 
so. After a quarter of an hour's 
rest the drum again beats to in- 
structions, which are varied to avoid 
monotony. 

On looking round the decks at 
this time you would see seme par- 
ties learning the names and use of 
the stores* at a gun, and what each 
‘gun number’t would provide, how 
he would change his place on fight- 
ing both sides, or in the event of 
his neighbour's being wounded: 
another party would be learning 
the use of the handspike, and thus 
becoming acquainted almost uncon- 
sciously with the first principles of 
mechanics. Along the main-deck is 
stretched a rope, from which at con- 
venient distances depend others, 
with which a party of novices are 
learning to make all the useful 
hitches, knots, and bends, which 
are made without unlaying the rope, 
and are at the same time required to 
tell on what occasions these various 
hitches, &c., are used; and told, and 
required to repeat, what would be 
the consequence of failing to give 
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the right twist. At some guns they 
are learning to sponge and load; 
another gun’s crew is learning to dis- 
mount and to mount the gun, while 
another appears to be changing the 
breeching. On reaching the lower 
deck, you would observe a more 
advanced state of gunnery, called 
the third instruction, which gives 
the finishing stroke to the know- 
ledge of the gun exercise. It 
teaches the art of pointing a gun 
quickly and correctly by means of 
a very ingenious and serviceable 
target, which being set in motion 
similar to that of a ship at sea, is 
stopped by a jerk of a line at the 
moment of firing, and thus the skill 
of the captain of the gun may be 
tested and registered. After this 
exercise, the novices fire at a target, 
first at two hundred yards, and 
then at one thousand yards. Near 
the party occupied as above, you 
would see a group engaged in 
learning to turn in rigging, and to 
strap a block. Some are splicing, 
some working ‘Turks’ heads,’{ or 
‘Matthew Walker's knot,'§ while 
others are making ‘points,’ ‘ gas- 
kets,’ or ‘ mats,’|| and various other 
seaman’s work. In the schoolroom 
are boys writing and ciphering on 
one side; and on the other are three 
arties engaged respectively in 
earning the compass, the marks 
and deeps of the lead line, and the 
use of the palm and needle. Eve 
now and then the voices of -all 
present would join in the leadsman’s 
cheerful song :— 
By the hoa, mark seven; or 
By the hoa, deep nine. 

The schoolroom is furnished with 
a library consisting of three hun- 
dred and thirty volumes of amusing 
and instructive books, among which 
are noticed many of Dickens's tales, 
interesting voyages and travels, Xc.; 
and the Admiralty has lately added 
a monthly publication, called Zhe 
Sailor's Home Journal. This library, 
we are happy to add, is now fur- 
nished to all ships by the Admi- 
ralty, and it can hardly fail to raise 
the character of the men. The no- 


* The ‘stores’ are implements used for loading and working a gun. 
+ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 are gun numbers; the rest of the men assigned to each gun 


are auxiliaries. 
} A species of round plaiting. 


2 A very complicated knot used for the laniards of the rigging. 
l) Mats are used for protecting the rigging from chafes at sea. 
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vices are allowed to keep their desks 
in the school-room, and are en- 
couraged to assemble there, and to 
improve themselves in reading and 
writing: a schoolmasterbeing always 
in attendance to assist those who 
desire to learn. 

On the upper deck you would 
find three parties engaged in pro- 
yressive lessons in reefing and 
farling sails: the first of these par- 
ties would be standing by a yard 
just above the deck, where they 
may practise without danger of 
falling, what they will have to do 
afterwards in a more precarious 
position. The advantage of this is, 
that their whole attention is directed 
to the work before them, and when 
they can perform properly what is 
required below, they soon learn to 
Selenes themselves aloft. They 
learn here the use of all ropes con- 
nected with the yard and sail, how 
to pass an ear- -ring, how to cover 
the reefs, and tie their points pro- 
erly, and how to bend a sail, and 
- to ‘light over’ together. From 
this yard they go to one a little 
higher, and gaining confidence by 
degrees, they find themselves in a 
few days on the lower and topsail 
yards, masters of the art, and only 
requiring practice to enable them 
to do it ‘smartly,’ according to the 
phrase of the navy. A party under 
the boatswain will be seen also 
tracing out the lead of the various 
ropes, whose names are generally 
an index to the work they perform. 
A more advanced party will perhaps 
be either shifting the mizen topsail 
or topgallant-mast. A party is 
also exercising with the carbine or 
the cutlass; and two boats are row- 
ing round the ship, occasionally 
tossing their oars and learning to 
keep stroke, or to set the sail. 

After having passed through this 
course of instruction on board the 
Illustrious, which oceupies about 
four months, the novices are sent 
to the Sealark, which vessel is kept 
cruising about the Isle of Wight. 
Here they have an opportunity of 
practising at sea those exercises 
aloft, which they have been sys- 
tematically 
trious. They also get over their 
sea-sickness, and become accus- 
tomed to the practical duties ofa 
seaman. At the end of two months 
they return to the Illustrious, and 
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ass an examination in all they have 
feet, and are then ready for any 
ship which may require them. 

Dantes the past year two hun- 
dred and twenty-six have been sent 
to sea from the Jilustrious, and 
eighty more are ready to go; and 
with the present complement of 
novices it appears probable that, 
during the next year, at least seven 
hundred may be sent to sea from 
that ship, provided that the estab- 
lishment be permitted to proceed 
as a school without interruption. 

Other ships are also allowed to 
train seamen, or rather boys intended 
for seamen. The guard-ships have a 
certain number of boys, between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age, 
valled ‘school apprentices;’ the 
Impregnable and Victory have each 
two hundred of these boys, who re- 
main one year under instruction— 
viz., six months in the guard-ships, 
and six months in their tenders, the 
Nautilus and the Rolla. The flag- 
ship at Cork has also one hundred 
school apprentices with the Wizard, 
her tender, to exercise in. The 
Waterloo, at Sheerness, has also a 
number of school apprentices. The 
Excellent, Fisguard, Impregnable, 
and Waterloo have also some 
novices under training. 

Such is, in brief, the history of 
this great experiment, as far as we 
could gather it from the officers em- 
ployed in carrying it out, and very 
gratifying to all who love their 
country must be its entire success ; 
for of the men thus trained very few 
will be the wild, reckless characters 
which were too commonly found 
among our seamen formerly. Thene- 
cessity for scientific knowledge to 
renderthem capable of their business, 
and the taste for higher pleasures 
thus engendered, can hardly fail of its 
effect: and accordingly all with whom 
we spoke bore testimony to the 
improvement of the moral character 
of the men who had undergone 
the training which has of late years 
been bestowed on the seamen in the 
Excellent, and other establishments 
of this kind. We observed to one of 
the sailors, with whom, in the course 
of our inspection, we entered into 
conversation, that a large amount of 
knowledge was now required from 

ersons of his class; and inquired 
if it had the effect of i improving the 
moral character, and general steadi- 
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ness and good conduct of those who 
were thus trained. The answer was 
prompt and decided —‘ Certainly ; 
and not before it was time, for the 
sailors of the time back, from what 
I have heard of them, seem to have 
been sad brutes.’ The opinion of 
an old admiral on the matter of 
education was mentioned, that ‘ We 
could blow the French out of the 
water without learning to read.’ 
The seaman gunner laughed and 
shook his head. ‘ Things have 
changed since that time,’ was his 
reply. The question as to the moral 
eflect of educational training was 
repeated to the first lieutenant of a 
line-of-battle ship, who from his 
position was of course well qualified 
to judge. His answer was as un- 
hesitatingly given—‘ Undoubtedly ; 
there is a great improvement in the 
general character of sailors since 
more care has been bestowed on 
their instruction ;’ and the only 
regret we have heard expressed has 
been that more care yet was not 
bestowed. That regret will be daily 
lessened by the working of the 
schools of instruction now in ope- 
ration ; and those who upon theory 
indulged the hope that the man of 
cultivated intellect would, ceteris 
paribus, be a better man than the 
mere animal, may now point to the 
success of a great experunent in the 
right direction as an encouragement 
to proceed. Nor is this success to 
be invalidated by any partial failures. 
What has been done may be done ; 
and if the man to whom a great 
charge is entrusted fail to do what 
others bave done, it is not the system 
but the man who is in fault. "Thus, 
it has been a great benefit to the 
English navy that the important busi- 
ness of training the sailor for his work 
has, in the first instance, been en- 
trusted to zealous and conscientious 
officers, who have shown the world 
what can be effected by very simple 
means. The captain of the Jilus- 
trious has lately added to the course 
of instruction an occasional evening's 
amusement for the young men under 
his charge, by giving them, when 
his other duties left him leisure for 
it, easy lectures on astronomy, illus- 
trated by magic-lantern chibiione, 
which might keep attention alive ; 
directing his lectures to the great 
purpose of leading them to ‘ look 
through nature up to nature’s God;’ 
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and in this he has been perfectly 
successful, for his lectures were 
heard with pleased attention, and 
received with thankfulness as a boon 
by lads who perhaps three months 
before had scarcely an idea beyond 
the pigs or the horses which they 
fed. But it is one of the blessed 
consequences of awakening tne at- 
tention in any way that it gives 
increased power for everything; 
and the lad who has begun & 
having to repeat and think of the 
uses of a hitch or a knot, who has 
been taught to see that his life and 
that of others may depend on the 
making that knot aright, has already 
opened the road to a variety of 
knowledge tending to elevate and 
refine the mind ; for he has learned 
to give his undivided attention to 
something; he has learned to con- 
nect cause and effect; and when 
asked what would happen if his 
knot were made in a different way, 
he gains a first lesson in reasoning: 
he must think; he must consider 
why such things are; and the man 
who has once asked ‘Why?’ will 
hardly stop short till he has asked 
that question on many more subjects 
than the hitch of a rope. 

For a long time there was a pre- 
judice in the navy, as elsewhere, 
against bestowing enough education 
to allow of a man’s forming an 
opinion for himself. The few who 
govern believed that they simplified 
their own labour by taking care 
that none under them should know 
how to govern themselves. They 
forgot that, though man, for con- 
venience, may have associated, there 
are Occasions, and those the most 
important ones, when he must stand 
alone. It is therefore a cruelty no 
less than a folly to seek our own 
ease by denying the instruction 
which shall enable him, when those 
fearful moments come where none 
can aid, to stand self-collected in 
the confidence of a cultivated intel- 
lect and a clear conscience; able to 
use all the resources of science to 
avoid danger, and to depend on the 
blessing of God for support. That 
such a man will be the best seaman 
as well as the best soldier is now 

enerally allowed, and we do not 
ron captains complaining of ‘sea 
lawyers among their crew, because 
a man knows how to write a 
letter in good grammar; and so 
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far all is well: but though it be 
the tendency of mental cultivation 
to refine oa elevate the character, 
and thus make better men; yet this 
cultivation is but a half education if 
no more training be added; and 
naval officers have it in their power, 
by example, by kindness, and by 
suiting their instruction to the per- 
sons they address, to do the mk of 
God upon earth, and to make better 
and happier men of all who sail with 
them. A clergyman trained in a 
college has little in common with 
the men he is sent among; and his 
want of naval knowledge exposes 
him to ridicule ; the captain, on the 
contrary, whose skill in all naval 
matters wins respect, and whose 
kindness, it is to be hoped, has se- 
cured the affection of his crew, can 
inculcate, with a force and a feeling 
which none but aseaman could give, 
those views of God's providence and 
man’s business upon earth which are 
best suited to make an impression. 
Christianity is for all ages, all 
professions, all places ; but sectarian 
views are not; and if a naval 
officer have, as is most probable, 
men among his crew who have 
been brought up in all kinds of re- 
ligious persuasions, or perhaps none 
at all, it becomes his imperative duty 
to lay before them, when opportu- 
nity offers, those broad views of 
religion and morals which will in- 
deed come up to the oft-repeated 
form, Quod semper, quod ubique, 
= ab omnibus. Few or none will 
issent from the great doctrine of 
a Creator and a future state, or 
refuse to allow that robbery, 
murder, and such-like, are sins of a 
deep dye: on such a canvas may be 
embroidered a large amount of 
simple and consolatory religion 
without offending any. The sailor 
who does his duty because he be- 
lieves in the all-seeing eye of God 
continually over him, will be fear- 
less in danger and orderly in con- 
duct; for the same will hold good 
of him which has been well-said of 
the soldiers of Constantine, ‘the man 
who enters the field with a prayer 
may remain there a corpse, but will 
not quit it a fugitive.’ It is pecu- 
liarly necessary to teach this simple 
religion of the heart to seamen, 
because it so often happens that in 
times of difficulty or danger there is 
no time for long or regular prayer. 
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Then the one thought rising to the 
Throne of Grace, though hardly 
shaped into words, has more of real 
prayer than a whole cathedral ser- 
vice, and gives a degree of consola- 
tory confidence which nothing but 
that dependence on a higher power 
can give. Man without God is a 
mere animal, obeying his instincts 
only: with God he is a spiritual 
being; his instincts are under the 
control of reason, and his courage 
is that of a being who knows that 
he bears a charmed life, which when 
concluded on this side the grave 
will bloom brighter beyond it. 
There is no animal courage which 
can at all equal the heroic fortitude 
produced by such a persuasion ; 
and if there be any man on earth 
who needs this kind of support it is 
the seaman, whose whole life is one 
of toil and danger, with only short 
intervals .of repose, intervals too 
often spent in riot and debauchery 
under the old régime, thus de- 
teriorating both his moral and phy- 
sical health, instead of being, as 
they ought to be, the means of 
recruiting both. 

To seek to make our seamen 
good men, because such would be 
better sailors, would indeed be a 
low motive for doing what ought to 
be done on a much higher one; 
but it is well to have it generally 
acknowledged that Christianity 1s 
not a thing apart from the busi- 
ness of common life ; that whether 
engaged in active employment, or 
awaiting death on the sick bed, or 
from the enemy's bullets, it is alike 
our guide and our consolation ; the 
prompter to all heroic deeds, as 
well as gentle virtues. The captain 
who trains his men to be intelli- 
gent and conscientious Christians, 
will find, when the hour of trial 
comes, that he has a band of heroes 
under his command, and will be able 
to depend on their fortitude and 
patience under themost discouraging 
circumstances; and the men who 
have had the good fortune to be 
taught early to reverence and trust 
in the God who made them, will 
find the happy result not delayed 
te the next world: health, promo- 
tion, and a comfortable competency 
will generally be the lot of the 
steady, well-conducted man ; and 
thus, while obeying the laws of God, 
we are, in fact, serving ourselves. 
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A slight knowledge of physiology 


would suffice to make men aware of 


the evils likely to result from in- 
ordinate drinking of spirituous 
liquors ; why then is this science 
neglected in our schools? Why is 
the lad who enters the navy at the 

e when he was supposed to be 
cduested left. so stupified in intel- 
lect, or, it may be, so corrupted in 
morals, as to render the task of the 
officers who have to train them difli- 
cult and wearisome? All praise be 
to those who, with such materials, set 
themselves honestly and earnestly 
to the work, and effect as much as 
has been effected ; but it cannot be 
disguised that the previous neglect 
has doubled the labour, and _ les- 
sened the probable good result. ‘I 
am sorry to say,’ said the captain 
of the I/lustrious, ‘ that I do some- 
times overhear conversation of a 
coarse and immoral description ; 
my best care cannot entirely prevent 
this; for the men I have with me 
have many of them been corrupted 
before they entered the service. For 
this, other institutions than those of 
the royal navy are answerable; and 
it is not easy to say how it happens 
that when in detail it is allowed that 
the most intelligent man is also the 
best and steadiest as well as the 
most useful man, the prejudice 
should yet be so rife that a scientific 
education is likely to render men of 
the lower classes unfit for their 
business in life. The seamen of the 
Excellent and the Illustrious are 
among the best specimens of their 
class, precisely because they have 
learned to have more refinement in 
their enjoyments, and to like a book, 
a piece of music, or a lecture better 
than gross animal pleasures. In 
so far as they are able to enjoy the 
recreations of a cultivated intellect, 
exactly in the same proportion they 
are found to be more estimable 
characters; is not this enough to 
prove that if the intellect were 
cultivated earlier, all these results 
would be attained in a higher 
degree? How much innocent en- 
joyment might be secured were 
vocal music taught in all our 
schools—as, thanks to Mr. Hullah, 
it now is in many—so that when 
lads afterwards met in crowded 
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communities, like that on board a 
man-of-war, singing choirs might be 
formed for the amusement of leisure 
hours. It bas often been observed 
that the greatest scourge of a sea 
life—the scurvy—has derived a 
fatal force from the want of diver- 
sion for the thoughts; and that this 
was quite as great a need as fresh 
provisions. ‘The large demands 
upon a seaman’s manual dexterity 
and strength leave but little time to 
spare for study when once engaged 
in his profession ; can anything then 
excuse the recklessness of those who, 
knowing that to the seaman, the 
soldier, the agriculturist, or the 
manufacturer, many sciences are 
needful to render them skilful in 
their art, nevertheless leave the 
schools of the country districts so 
meagre in their instruction,* that the 
duty of the schoolmaster devolves 
on the commander or the employer ? 
Nobly indeed has that duty Gann 
done in many instances; but it is 
not good that what ought to have 
been cared for earlier should be left 
to the accidental circumstances of 
life, when the passions are all awake, 
and the man is too much occupied 
in his business to have time at com- 
mand for self-cultivation. 

Nor is it a sufficient excuse to 
say that when science is’ needed 
it can be learned. The use of the 
brain, like that of the arm, must be 
gained by exercise, and when it has 
remained dormant for eighteen or 
twenty years, the difficulties in the 
way of learning are doubled, appli- 
cation is actually painful, and a very 
strong motive is required to induce 
any one of that age to bear the first 
suffering of awakening the slumber- 
ing organ, which, from want of 


action, has never had a due share 
of blood conveyed to it, and so 
has lost its power. It does 


seem therefore that an unneces- 
sarily hard task is laid upon com- 
manders and employers when they 
are thus, in consequence of early 
neglect, charged with the instruc- 
tion of their men, not only in the 
business of their respective trades 
and professions, but in those general 
principles of science and morals 
which ought to have been gained in 
childhood, and ready for use when 


* We heard lately of a direction given by a country incumbent to the master, 
that ‘no ologies’ should be taught in his school, ‘ 
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the occasion came. Nor can any 
one shelter himself behind the plea 
that the lower classes are too stupid 
to be taught such things; for if 
nearly eight hundred youths taken 
from the very lowest have been 
found capable, without exception, of 
acquiring all the business of modern 
seamanship and gunnery in four 
months, merely by dint of a good 
method of instruction, there is no 
doubt that at an earlier age, and 
with an equally good method, the 
progress would have been much 
morerapid. If children are stupid, 
it is generally the teacher's fault. 

Again, as regards moral training, 
no one can doubt that where many 
young men are congregated, the 
danger of corruption is greater than 
in the comparative solitude of a 
country village; how important, 
then, is it that the true spirit of 
Christianity should be early im- 
bibed, in order that it may afford a 
safeguard against the temptations 
sure to beset a young man at his 
first entrance into life. 

During the Peninsular war, there 
was scarcely » parish in England 
that did not send some ten or 
twenty young men to serve in the 
army or navy: schools were rare at 
that time, but in one case the 
clergyman of the parish, with the 
aid of his family, had been in the 
habit of instructing, every Sunday, 
all the children in the great prin- 
ciples of Christian morals as the 
foundation of Christian hopes. Not 
one of the young men from that 
parish misconducted himself; and 
more than one presented himself, 
at the end of the war, at the 
door of his benefactor, to return 
thanks for his success in life, the 
result, as he himself acknowledged, 
of the wise instruction he had re- 
ceived, in which the principles of 
Christianity had been applied to the 
events of every-day life, and the 
child prepared thus for the duties 
of the man. Let the clergy of 
the present day profit by the 
lesson, and remember that dogmata 
are of far less importance than 

rinciples, and that the most ortho- 

ox creed possible will avail little 
towards making sober, self-denying 
men, unless the child has been early 
practised in self-government, and 
taught to curb his passions whilst 
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they were yet weak. It is not by 
teaching abstruse doctrines, but by 
giving practical rules of conduct, that 
tke youth will be prepared for pass- 
ing unspotted through the life of the 
man-of-war or the barrack ; yet how 
important it is to the country that 
we should have such men will hardly 
be doubted when the heroic forti- 
tude of our troops has been the 
theme of every tongue, and when 
every heart has warmed towards 
those whom the highest personage 
in the realm so justly named her 
‘noble sick and wounded.’ Happily 
the letters sent home by these long- 
suffering men have left no doubt 
as to the source of their heroism; 
and when we find instances like that 
of the lamented Colonel Thornhill, 
where the commander of the regi- 
ment charged himself with the re- 
ligious instruction of his men, we 
may at once see how this was 
brought about. Long may our 
naval and military commanders 
pursue the course so happily begun ! 
But let us not, because these excel- 
lent men are doing the work of 
apostles as well as chiefs, forget 
that we at home have a duty to 
perform also—that we ought to send 
them men whose intelligence has 
been awakened by proper imstruc- 
tion, and whose moral sense has 
been cultivated by kind and prac- 
tical precept and example. The 
Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty seek for recruits from country 
parishes because they are supposed 
to be less tainted with vice than the 
inhabitants of great cities; but the 
innocence of ignorance vanishes 
before temptation ; and if the youth 
have had no better safeguard for his 
virtue than the want of a tempter, 
he will not long remain virtuous. 
Let it be our care then that the 
hopes of the country shail not be 
nullified; let us send forth from 
our schools a set of intelligent, well- 
disposed youths, who know their 
duty and are accustomed to practise 
it; and then we need never fear 
that our defenders will fail us, for 
they will go to their duties with a 
sense of the eye of God upon them, 
and will lean upon His protection 
with that full assurance of faith 
which leaves no room for doubt or 
fear. 
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LADY BLESSINGTON’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Te plague of biographies grows 
worse and worse. To such a 
pass are we come, that the smaller 
the celebrity, the larger is likely 
to be the book. ‘The greatest 
lives that have adorned the world 
— those which have influenced 
the destinies of epochs — have 
been well told in a narrow com- 
ee sometimes in a few pages. 
fet although the life of the pre- 
sent age is so crowded with claims 
on our attention, which will not, 
or ought not, to be denied, that 
compactness and brevity become of 
more moment in literature every 
day, we are ever and anon over- 
whelmed by such unconscionable 
masses of mere rubbish as Lord 
John Russell has shot into his 
Memorials and Letters of Moore, 
and Mr. Madden has discharged 
into these three ponderous octavos. 

Of Lady Blessington as an au- 
thoress, who out of the sphere of her 
acquaintance remembers anything P 
Which of her books is now read; 
or, if read, which of them ever takes 
such hold of any man’s mind, that he 
feels a longing to learn some details 
of the inner life or the personal 
history of its author? f Lady 
Blessington, the bright and idolized 
cynosure of a brilliant circle, the 
transient topic of curiosity or 
scandal beyond the pale of that 
circle, there may be people who 
wish to know something ; and there 
may be something useful to be told; 
but, twenty years hence, when 
empires have changed hands, and 
the face of the globe is transformed, 
as at the present rate of progress it 
must be, her ladyship, and all the 
gossip of the world which was ever 
‘too much with her’ for her peace, 
will be as utterly forgotten as her 
own Book of Beauty. Why, then, 
these three vast volumes, in which 
Lady Blessington, the woman, plays 
the very smallest part ; and of Lady 
Blessington, the authoress, we learn 
little that is new, and nothing that 
is important? A pleasant and not 
unreadable volume might have been 
made from the same materials, had 
Mr. Madden been content to keep 


* The Literary Life and Correspondence of the Countess of Blessington. 


R. R. Madden, M.R.I.A. 3 vols, 


London: Newby. 


himself and his reading in the 
background, and printed about 
one-fiftieth part of the  corre- 
spondence which he has given. 
But, as it stands, a more lumbering 
and ill-arranged compilation can 
scarcely be imagined. The same 
thing is told half-a-dozen times in 
as many different ways, details of 
the most ridiculous insignificance 
are introduced, and dissertations 
dragged in neck and shoulders about 
everything and everybody, in the 
most unseasonable way. It is often, 
and for long periods, impossible to 
get a sight of Eady Blessington for 
her biographer; and, although he 
may be a very well-read and most 
respectable gentleman, we, of course, 
resent the intrusion, just as we 
should have done had his person 
been thrust between us and the 
handsome presence of the fascinating 
mistress of Gore House. ‘Then, as 
to the correspondence, with ihe ex- 
ception of some letters of Sir W. 
Gell, Landor, Bulwer, Dickens, and 
a few of Lady Blessington’s own, it 
is such as the world will most 
willingly let die. It only serves to 
show what we all knew before, that 
eople of some repute can write 
Ciera as commonplace as people of 
none, and occasionally even more 
conventional and dull. There are 
few persons in good society who do 
not every day of their lives receive 
and consign to the fire letters much 
more readable than the bulk of those 
in Mr. Madden’s volumes. That 
Lady Blessington should have pre- 
served them would be the greatest 
of marvels, were not the fact of 
their being printed by her bio- 
grapher a greater. e 
Fond, indeed, must the reader be 
of gossip about small notoriecties, 
and cursed with a calamitous excess 
of leisure, who can wade through 
the ill-digested heap of small talk, 
stale anecdotes, and prosy disquisi- 
tion with which this work is loaded. 
That a biographer shall read up a 
great deal of dreary detail is in- 
evitable, but there is no reason why 
his readers should do so too. On 
the contrary, they are fairly entitled 
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to expect the corn to be presented 
to them without the chaff. Here, 
however, the chaff quite overlays 
the corn. The title of the book is a 
deception. We are promised the 
account of the literary life of Lady 
Blessington, and we get sheet after 
sheet of such important matters as 
‘the fate of the Sheehys, in 1765 
and 1766’ (the said Sheehys being 
relatives of her mother), and the 
prosecution of her father, when she 
was a child, for a libel on a certain 
Colonel Bagwell, with abstracts of 
the Act of Parliament for selling the 
Blessington Estates, and verbatim 
reprints of the schedules of incum- 
brances, and of the rental, as if, in 
relation to the literary life of Lady 
Blessington, it was of importance 
to know that the Sheehys were 
rebels, her father a bad newspaper 
editor, or how much was due by the 
Earl of Blessington on annuity, 
bond, or simple contract! Indeed, 
to such an outrageous extent is this 
system of bookmaking carried, that 
it seems as if three huge octavos 
had been, in the first instance, fixed 
upon as the size of the work, and 
Mr. Madden had been driven to his 
wit’s end to find the materials after- 
wards. On no other principle is it 
possible to account for the printing 
of so much trash, and for the editor's 
lengthened memoirs of nearly every 
correspondent of Lady Blessington’s, 
from Miss Louisa Sheridan, the un- 
remembered editress of books of 
heavy comicality, to Walter Savage 
Raider, who still lives—and may 
he long do so—to see his works 
esteemed as classics. Mr. Madden 
does not give his readers credit, 
apparently, for any of his own not 
very abstruse reading. Thus, the 
Countess Guiccioli’s letters are in- 
troduced by a rechauffé of Moore's 
Life of Byron, and other equally 
inaccessible authorities,and no fewer 
than thirty pagesare devoted to anin- 
troduction to a few letters from Miss 
Landon, of no value, and one really 
interesting letter of Lady Blessing- 
ton’s, on that unhappy lady’s most 
tragic story. And, as if this were 
not enough, Mr. Madden, Jassatus 
quidem, sed non satiatus, returns to 
the charge yet once again, and covers 
no fewer than twenty mortal pages 
with his views as to the circum- 
stances and causes of Miss Landon’s 
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death, and the character of her 
husband. Not a new fact, worth a 
rush, is adduced, and speculation on 
the subject was exhausted years ayo. 
Not content, either, with devoting 
reams of tiresome twaddle to people 
whom Lady Blessington did know, 
Mr. Madden insists upon telling us 
about people she did not know. 
Shelley, for example, never met her 
ladyship, but for the most exquisite 
reason that he is often referred ‘to 
in her Conversations with Lord 
Byron, and was one of her favourite 
poets, we are regaled with the ten 
times told tale of his life, and Mr. 
Madden’s opinions thereon, and as 
if that were not enough, a page is 
filled with an extract from (will the 
reader believe it?) the Lines 
written in Dejection at Naples, per- 
haps the most generally known of 
any Shelley has written. 

While, too, Mr. Madden provokes 
by what he gives, he irritates by 
what he withholds. It is no secret 
that Lady Blessington’s domestic 
relations, after Lord Blessington’s 
death, were regarded by society as, 
at all events, equivocal. Whether 
imprudence and defiance of the pro- 
prieties of life formed the extent 
of her fault, or whether it was of a 
graver kind, it is impossible from 
Mr. Madden’s book to gather. If he 
had avoided the subject altogether, 
there might not have been much to 
complain of; although in that case 
his silence would, we think, have 
been unjust to his friend, and must 
have been construed to her disad- 
vantage. But he has glanced at it 
more than once, and in terms so 
ambiguous that it is impossible to 
form a positive conclusion as to his 
real opinion. Is this judicious? Is 
it manly? Unless he felt himself 
free to meet this question openly, 
and to give the weight of his own 
conviction in favour of Lady Bless- 
ington, would it not have been better 
to leave some other pen to write her 
story, if written it must be. Well 
=a people—literary people espe- 
cially — say, ‘Save us from our 
friends,’ if their frailties are not to 
be suffered to die with them, but 
are to be jotted down by some 
brother Jittérateur for all who 
choose to read, as are those of 
Lady Blessington by this intimate 
friend of thirty years’ standing. 
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The world, already too prone to 
think and say hard things of her, 
will not judge more kindly now that 
Mr. Madden furnishes them with 
stones to launch at an erring sister. 
Surely it is not friendship’s office to 
offer up to the Pharisees of society, 
as a theme for a vulgar homily, 
one who has esteemed and trusted 
you. If not a model for imita- 
tion, a departed friend is not to be 
converted, for bookselling purposes, 
inte a byword and a warning. Lady 
Blessington is good for neither. Her 
faults are those of thousands in her 
own sphere, which to the end of 
time will recur as inevitably as the 
misery to which they lead. Her 
virtues, numerous and attractive as 
they were, were not so signal as to 
demand a special record. Better 
and kinder to leave them embalmed 
in the affectionate remembrance of 
the friends who knew them best, if 
they could only be mentioned side 
by side with errors over which 
charity would seek to draw a veil, 
and from which no useful lesson is 
to be learned. Of the lives of the 
truly great the world will demand 
to know all that may be known, and 
it is right they should. But surely, 
to chronicle those of persons whose 
celebrity, like Lady Blessington’s, 
was purely casual and temporary, is 
to pander to a paltry curiosity, and 
to stimulate an appetite for personal 
details, which cannot too sternly be 
repressed. The world could have 
gone on very well without any life 
of Lady Blessington at all; but if 
her life was to be written, it was 
most unfair to her memory to record 
much that has been detailed by 
Mr. Madden, and to leave unsaid 
some things which might have been 
said with truth in her defence; else 
would no true friend seek to keep 
her name for an hour before the 
public eye. 

Nor is this book unwise in what 
concerns its immediate subject 
merely, but also as regards her 
soapie's friends. Not content 
with publishing letters written for 
her eye only, these are made the pre- 
text for remarks upon themselves 
and upon their personal history, 
never in the best taste, and in some 
instances particularly offensive. It 
18 asevere penance to pay for having 
enjoyed Lady Blessington’s society 
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or friendship to have your most 
casual notes perpetuated in print, or 
to suffer the commentary of Mr. 
Madden’s censure, or the indignity 
of his praise. It is easy to imagine 
the discomfort many of the visitors 
at Gore House must experience to 
find themselves flourishing in this 
gentleman’s pages as they do. Some 
small people may possibly feel their 
vanity gratified ; and truly the lau- 
dations of certain literary hodmen 
as great creatures is most astound- 
ing; but very different must be the 
feelings of the majority of those who 
have made themselves a name 1n the 
world, and who are dragged into 
this book for the purpose of giving 
it an appearance of interest which 
it does not really possess. Strange 
company, too, has Mr. Madden 
placed them in; and, for a gen- 
tleman of such strong moral and 
religious convictions, his tastes are 
certainly not the nicest. For what 
purpose but to gratify a prurient 
taste is a note from Lola Montes 
printed among Lady Blessington’s 
correspondence? This note is ob- 
viously not addressed to her—but 
why is it there at all? And if her 
ladyship had the bad taste to hunt 
up the autograph of this unprin- 
cipled adventuress, was it a friend’s 
act to proclaim the fact to all the 
world? Unhappily this style of 
book is no foals but never per- 
haps has the vice been carried to 
such a pitch as in the present in- 
stance. It is the less excusable, 
that Mr. Madden is by no means 
wanting in ability or experience in 
life and literature. 

Brilliant and dazzling as were 
many of the phases of Lady Bless- 
ington’s life, it was from first to last 
a life of trial and temptation, and 
as such to be judged tenderly and 
kindly. Her father, Edmund Power, 
of Knockbrit, in the county of Tip- 
perary, was a rattling, hard-living, 
— spendthrift squireen, a 

ad specimen of a bad class, whose 
y‘ uth was devoted to dogs, horses, 
and revelry, and who lived on, a 
burden and discredit to his family, 
into a worthless and dissipated old 
age. The sporting dandy, known 
among the bloods of Tipperary as 
‘Beau Power’ and ‘Shiver the 
Frills,’ all vivacity and pleasantry 
abroad, was brutal and irascible at 
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home —a daily terror to his wife 
and children. In later years he 
seems to have sunk into a kind of 
Captain Costigan, who the very day 
before his death—he was then 
seventy—made it a boast that be 
had been able to take off his four 
or five tumblers of punch the pre- 
vious night. A weak, ill-educated 
mother, vain of ‘her ancestors the 
Desmonds,’ was little able to coun- 
teract the evil influences of such a 
home. Marguerite Power, born 
1 September, 1790, was a delicate, 
rather sickly child, whose looks 
ave no promise of her future 
eauty, but who was remarkable 
from infancy for quickness of fancy 
and keen feeling. Who shall esti- 
mate the loss to such a nature of 
the blessings of a well-ordered 
home, where ‘ pure religion, breath- 
ing household laws,’ insensibly edu- 
cates the heart and the understand- 
ing against the temptations and 
snares of maturer years? When 
a mere child, she was thrown into 
the ‘ fast’ society of young officers 
and the young madcaps who kept 
up the balls of Clonmel at the usual 
high Irish pitch of the period, and 
before she was fifteen she was com- 
pelled by her parents to marry a 
Captain Farmer, a man whom she 
detested, and who it is said was 
known to her father at the time to 
be touched with insanity. Misery, 
of course, quickly ensued, followed 
by separation. The girl returned 
to her parents; the husband went 
to India, and returning to this 
country after an absence of many 
years, was killed in October, 1817, 
by falling from a window of the 
King’s Bench Prison, in a drunken 
scramble with some friends with 
whom he had gone to sup. His 
wife, driven from her parents’ home 
by their unkindness, had in the 
meantime come to reside in London 
—on what resources Mr. Madden 
does not state—and four months 
after Captain Farmer's death—viz., 
on 16th February, 1818, we find 
her married to Lord Mountjoy, 
Earl of Blessington. This noble- 
man. in whom eccentricity and 
extravagance were mingled with 
much good sense and shrewdness, 
was himself a widower. He had 
married in 1812 the widow of a 
Major Brown, who had lived under 
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his protection for some years, 
while her husband was alive, and 
during this period had borne him 
a son and daughter. On Major 
Brown's death in 1812, Lord 
Mountjoy married her. Of this 
marriage were born, on the 5th of 
August, 1812, Lady Harriet Gar- 
diner and the Hon. Luke Gardiner, 
born in 1813. Lady Mountjoy 
died in 1814, and her husband tes- 
tified his grief in a funeral pageant 
which cost the enormous sum of 
£4000. In the handsome and ac- 
complished Mrs. Farmer his Lord- 
ship, however, appears to have soon 
found a donna consolatrice; and no 
sooner was she released from her 
miserable marriage bonds by Cap- 
tain Farmer’s death than he raised 
her, at the age of twenty-eight, 
into a position of rank and in- 
fluence which at once enabled her 
to draw into her circle nearly all 
the most distinguished men of her 
time. His Lordship’s wealth was 
very considerable, but an income of 
even £25,000 a year was scarcely 
adequate to the expenses of his 
luxurious tastes and wasteful habits. 
He surrounded his bride with all 
that was most costly and beautiful, 
and accustomed her to regard as 
the necessaries of life things which 
are not always its ornaments, and 
are often merely its incumbrances. 
Lady Blessington became her new 
sphere as if she had been born 
within it. A natural grace and 
absence of affectation, the frankness 
of complete self-possession, with a 
genial and kindly disposition, made 
every one at ease in her society, 
and developed in her guests that 
wish to sen which was con- 
spicuous in herself. Her youth 
aud beauty tended to confirm the 
charm which her manners inspired, 
and men of distinction in politics, 
literature, science, and art thronged 
her saloons, and vied with each 
other in paying homage to her at- 
tractions. 


There was a geniality (says Mr. 
Madden, speaking of her at this period) 
in the warmth of her Irish feelings, an 
abandonment of all care, of all appa- 


’ rent consciousness of her own powers of 


attraction ; a glowing sunshine of good- 
humour and good-nature in the smiles, 
and wit, and laughter of this lovely 
woman, seldom surpassed in the looks 
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and expression of any person, however 
beautiful. Her voice was sweetly 
modulated, and low, clear, silver-toned. 
All her beauty, without this exquisite 
sweetness of her voice, and the witchery 
of its tones, would have been only a 
secondary attraction. 


For three years after her mar- 
riage the Blessingtons resided in 
St. James’s-square, and there, in 
the end of 1821, they first made 
the acquaintance of Count d’Orsay, 
the Cupidon dechainé of Byron, who, 
with his brother-in-law, the present 
Due de Guiche, was among the 
most distinguished of their foreign 
visitors. This acquaintance was 
renewed at Avignon the following 
year, when the Blessingtons were 
on their way to Italy, to which 
country Count d’Orsay went with 
them, and the intimacy that followed 
terminated only with death. On 
this tour they were accompanied by 
Charles Mathews, then studying 
his profession as an architect, and 
who endeared himself strongly to 
the Blessingtons by the varied 
abilities and many amiable qualities 
which the now distinguished come- 
dian is known to possess. How 
Lady Blessington made the ac- 
quaintanee of Lord Byron at Genoa, 
and ‘lectured him in prose, and, 
what was worse, in verse,’ the world 
has already been sufficiently told 
by Moore as well as by herself. 
This was the most memorable inci- 
dent in her literary life, and to it 
she certainly owed her reputation 
as an authoress. The Blessingtons 
remained in Italy till the beginning 
of 1828, having spent the greater 
part of the time at Naples, where 
their villa was the resort of every 
person of eminence, who either 
visited or resided within the com- 
ee of that fascinating locality. If 

ady Blessington gave much to her 
visitors, as undoubtedly she did, by 
the charms of her fine taste and gene- 
rous hospitality, never had any one 
such opportunities as she possessed 
of profiting by intercourse with the 
most gifted and accomplished minds. 
The best men of her time, and the 
best informed on the subjects which 
can only be studied in Italy itself, 
surrounded her. But then, as after- 
wards, her associations seem to have 
been almost exclusively with men ; 
we see no record of any intercourse 
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with others of her own sex. These 
must have been the sunniest years 
of her life. How delightfuliy these 
days at Naples were spent we are 
told by Mr. Charles Mathews in 
the following passage :— 


A paradise of a place, with a splendid 
view of the Mediterranean and sur- 
rounding mountains, Vesuvius in the 
centre. Nothing can be more delight- 
ful than the exterior and interior. 
Lady Blessington is more charming 
than ever. This is the place, with all 
its associations, to draw out the re- 
sources of her mind; to discover her 
talents, and be captivated by them. Our 
evenings are charming ; we have each 
of us a table in the same room, at which 
we prosecute our various studies, writ- 
ing, drawing, reading, &c. All our 
conversations, which are frequent, are 
upon improving subjects; the classics, 
the existing antiquities around us. We 
write essays upon various subjects pro- 
posed, which are read in the evening, 
opposed, and defended. I am treated 
as one of the family. I make all my 
drawings in the room with them; I am 
going to instruct Lady Blessington in 
architecture. It is proposed, as ali of 
us desire to improve ourselves in 
Italian, that we should learn in a class, 
devoting an hour each day to that study. 
For antiquarian research we have all the 
ancient authors here to refer to. In 
short, there never were people so per- 
fectly happy as we are. Whenever any 
excursion is proposed, the previous 
evening is employed in reading and in- 
forming ourselves thoroughly about 
what we are going to see. 


Meanwhile, under this smooth 
surface of holiday life arrangements 
were maturing which contained the 
seeds of much future misery to the 
fair mistress of the Belvedere Villa 
and to others. Lord Blessington’s 
legitimate son had died in 1823, 
and his Lordship, under the in- 
fluence of what Mr. Madden re- 
gards as a partial insanity, entered 
into an arrangement for leaving his 
fortune to Count d’Orsay, on con- 
dition of his marrying one or other 
of his Lordship’s daughters. This 
arrangement he embodied in a co- 
dicil to his will, dated June 2, 1823, 
when his daughters were respec- 
tively only eleven and twelve years 
of age. By the same deed he left 
to Lady Blessington a jointure of 
£3000 a year, reduced by a subse- 

uent settlement to £2000 a year. 
ord Blessington may have been 
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insane in making such a will— 
charity at least would hope so; but 
what shall we say of the preux 
chevalier, who took benefit by it, 
and, wedding the fortune, made 
miserable the child, who was sacri- 
ficed with it? How either are we 
to exculpate Lady Blessington, who, 
as a wike and a woman, ought to 
have prevented so scandalous an 
arrangement, and whose influence 
with her husband could no doubt 
have succeeded in doing so? She 
appears, however, to have raised 
not one murmur of remonstrance, 
and four years afterwards Lady 
Harriett Gardiner, his Lordship’s 
legitimate daughter, was brought 
from Ireland, where she had been 
living under the care of an aunt, 
and while only fifteen was married 
at Naples tc Count d'Orsay, who 
was then twenty-seven. Lady 
Blessington’s own experience of a 
forced marriage at the same tender 
age, if not her instincts as a woman, 
surely might have made her resist 
a union so unseemly and full of 
hazard. But, so far as can be 
judged from Mr. Madden's state- 
ments, the poor girl herself was not 
considered . any of the parties in 
the affair at all. ‘ Her feelings were 
driven inward by the sense of slight 
and indifference, and by the strange- 
ness and coldness of everything 
around her; and she became in- 
different, and strange, and cold, and 
apparently devoid of all vivacity 
and interest in society.” Thus do 
we find the story of Mrs. Farmer, 
in its worst features, repeated in 
her stepchild. ‘The Count,’ says 
Mr. Madden, ‘separated himself 
from her almost at the church-door,’ 
carrying with him, however, £40,000 
of her fortune. They lived estranged 
till his death, during which period, 
besides an annuity of upwards of 
£500 a year, the Count contrived 
to spend £103,500 of his widowed 
bride’s fortune. Within five months 
after his death she married again, 
just as Lady Blessington had mar- 
ried within four months after the 
death of Captain Farmer. What a 
pitiable story is this! ‘A father 


cruel, and a stepdame false,’ and a. 


husband more cruel and more false 
than either. Not all the brilliant 
talents or agreeable manners of 
Count d’Orsay can or should screen 
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his conduct in this disgraceful affair 
from universal reprobation. And 
when we are told of Lady Blessing- 
ton’s kind heart, her share in this 
affair presents itself to our minds as 
a serious set-off in the account. 

The D’Orsays returned with Lord 
and Lady Blessington to Paris, 
where about a year was spent in the 
Hotel Ney, which was fitted up by 
Lord Blessington in a style of 
preposterous splendour. Crimson 
satin and gold Send in the recep- 
tion rooms, and the description of 
her Ladyship’s bedroom and bou- 
doir reads like one of the extra- 
vagant dreams of Sue or Dumas. 
The furniture was not gilt but sil- 
vered ; the bed, resting on the backs 
of silver swans, was placed in a 
recess, fluted with white silk, while 
pale blue curtains, lined with white, 
dropped from a frieze supported by 
silvered columns. Velvet carpets 
of pale blue, hangings of blue silk, 
covered with lace, rich coffers for 
jewels, &c., complete the picture, 
and in the background we have the 
vista of a bath-room, with draperies 
of lace, a marble floor, a painted 
ceiling, whence nymphs were scat- 
tering perpetual flowers, and over 
all the dim radiance of an alabaster 
lamp. 

But into the midst of this Sy- 
barite splendour came the destroyer 
Death. Lord Blessington was 
struck down by apoplexy in 
1829; the establishment was in- 
stantly broken up, and Lady Bless- 
ington returned to London in 
1830, with her daughter and son-in- 
law. Not long afterwards, Lady 
Harriett d’Orsay returned to Paris, 
leaving the Count in London, where 
he occupied a house in Curzon- 
street, near Lady Blessington’s resi- 
dence in Seamore-place. Lady 
Harriett never returned to her 
husband, and, when Lady Blessing- 
ton removed to Gore House, the 
Count took up his abode in a house 
immediately adjoining, and ulti- 
mately under the same roof. 

On her return to London, Lady 
Blessington resumed her position as 
the centre of a brilliant circle, but 
with means eatly diminished. 
Her jointure of £2000 a year was 
utterly inadequate to her expenses, 
and now began her labours as an 
authoress, and that hopeless strug- 
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gle against embarrassments, which 
ended, as it ever must end, in disas- 
ter, where the simple rule of making 
expenditure and income meet is 
daily violated. Time has already 
written the best criticism on Lady 
Blessington’s literary productions. 
‘They are quiet in the grave!’ 
Merit they undoubtedly had, but 
not half the merit of much that is 
monthly gathered into the alms-bag 
of oblivion. Had they not been 
Lady Blessington’s, even such brief 
reputation as they enjoyed would 
never have been attained. But who 
that had felt the fascinations of the 
enchantress of Gore House (and her 
net had a wide sweep for all manner 
of workers in literature and art) 
could refuse to say kind things of 
them? And how deeply, indeed, 
must the senses of some of her ad- 
mirers have been drugged, when we 
find one man telling her she has 
‘all the tact, truth, and grace of 
De Staél;’ another, that her style 
reminds him of Godwin; and a 
third, that it eclipses that of Dr. 
Johnson. 

In such sort did the crowd of 
worshippers swing the censers of 
their adulation before the fair 
authoress. In time, no doubt, she 
learned to rate such panegyrics at 
their true worth, if she did not do 
so from the first; but, just or not, 
they helped to maintain her ro 
larity with the public and the book- 
sellers, which was her main soli- 
citude, and for many years Lady 
Blessington made, credite posteri ! 
about £2000 a year by her literary 
labours. This income, however, 
was only to be obtained by unremit- 
ting cian. The results to the 
public of this labour were of little 
value, but to her ladyship they must 
have been salutary, although often 
irksome. Jaborare est orare, and 
working at her desk, Lady Blessing- 
ton must have developed qualities 
in her spiritual nature which might 
never have been awakened, had her 
days glided on in the indolent en- 
joyment of the same life of gaiety 
and ease on which she was launched 
by her marriage with Lord Bless- 
ington. To write she was com- 
pelled to think, and her own life 
was fertile in materials for thought. 
Every day must have brought with 
it some experience of the hollow- 
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ness of the so-called friendships 
which surrounded her, the insta- 
bility of the pleasures which gilded 
the surface of her life; and at the 
confessional of her writing-table she 
must perforce have recognised, 
however slightly (and she seems to 
have been incapable of continuous 
earnestness or strong feeling on 
any subject), the claims of those 
higher duties and higher aspirations, 
which the frivolous distractions of a 
life spent, like hers, in the dreary 
intercourse of a host of visitors, 
cannot fail to overlay. What a 
— spectacle it is to see this 
rilliant idol of the saloon coaxing 
by flatteries and pretty falsehoods 
all kinds of contribution from all 
kinds of people for her Books of 
Beauty, and scribbling glittering 
trash at the call of the booksellers, 
with an aching heart and reluctant 
hand! And for what was all this 
sickening degradation, this vexation 
of spirit encountered? Simply that 
the rooms of Gore House might 
blaze, and its table be daintily spread 
for people who came to be amused 
and went away to forget, and that 
its fair mistress might gratify the 
expensive tastes which, soll the 
profusion of former days, had be- 
come habitual toher. Mr. Madden 
tells us that Lady Blessington’s 
ursestrings were tugged at by 
hungry relatives all her days; but 
their claims will not account for the 
absorption of her means, for they 
at no time appear to have been se- 
rious, having regard to the amount 
of her income. Habits of personal 
luxuriousness, and the expense of 
receiving thenever-contracting circle 
of visitors at Gore House, continued 
to plunge her deeper and deeper in 
embarrassments. As these increased 
her ladyship toiled harder and 
harder to stem the growing tide of 
debt. But literature, prosecuted 
merely for money, and to keep duns 
from the door, is necessarily fatal 
to mind and body. Greater than 
Lady Blessington have fallen in such 
arace. No book so written can be 
worth reading—no brain driven by 
such a spur can hold out long. An 
author of extravagant habits is al- 
ready doomed. ie Blessington 
is but one more illustration of the 
familiar truth. In vain she wrestled 
with her fate. The Nemesis, which 
II 
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ever attends the defiance of the 
simple arithmetical rule that two 
and two will not make more than 
four, gradually overtook her, till at 
length, in April, 1849, matters came 
to a crisis. For two years pre- 
viously Gore House had been a sort 
of Sebastopol to the ingenuity of 
bailiff engineers. At length one 
more crafty than the rest took the 
fortress by stratagem. An execu- 
tion was put into the house, D’Orsay, 
the prince of wits, the despair of 
beaux, escaped to Paris, with his 
valet and a portmanteau, in igno- 
minious flight; and to the same 
pleasant city Lady Blessington, worn 
out with her protracted struggles 
against long-impending ruin, soon 
afterwards retreated. Then came 
the nine-days’ wonder of the public, 
the cool sarcasms of fashionable 
friends, the auctioneer’s hammer, 
and the ruthless dispersion of the 
cherished trersures of Gore House 
among Jew brokers and buyers 
on the faith of her ladyship’s 
taste. The worth of these intimacies, 
for which sc much wear and tear of 
brain and ‘cert hal been given, 
was then broughi io the test, with 
what issue who can doubt? Guest 
after guest comes to stare with the 
crowd, at the rooms where but 
lately he was fain to bring the in- 
cense of his adulation; and it is 
thus a faithful valet sums up the 
tale :—M. Thackeray est venu aussi, 
et avait les larmes aux yeux en par- 
tant. C'est peut-ctre la seule per- 
sonne que jai vu réellement affecté 
en votre départ! The tears, we 
doubt not, are the invention of the 
sentimental Frenchman. The sym- 
pathy and sadness were natural to 
the man who wrote the account of 
the auction at old Mr. Selby’s, in 
Vanity Fair, and who saw in the 
wreck around so striking a com- 
mentary on his own views of mo- 
dern life. 

A few months afterwards Lady 
Blessington had passed beyond the 
reach of indifference or neglect. 
On the 4th of June 1849, she died 
unexpectedly of enlargement of the 
heart, remembered and beloved by 
many not less for her beauty and 
accompiishments, than for her kind 
and liberal nature, her warm heart 
and womanly thoughtfulness and 
tact. Her friend Count d’Orsay 
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survived her for about three years, 
a heart-stricken and altered man. 
With all his gifts and power of 
a it is impossible to think 

ighly of this man. His life is 
without the dignity of self-respect, 
the grace of self-sacrifice. rom 
first to last his career appears to 
have been one of selfish indulgence. 
With a fortune ample for any gen- 
tleman, he was early involved in 
debt; a second fortune, how ac- 
quired we have already seen, was 
insufficient for his extravagance. 
He embittered the life of the lady 
through whom that fortune came to 
him, and he compromised the posi- 
tion in society of another, whom it 
was his duty to have protected. 
Her long and _heart-wearying 
labours, to earn the means of main- 
taining her position, were not suffi- 
cient to rouse him from his life of 
sensuai ease, and he involved her in 
the ruin of which his own wasteful- 
ness was the primary cause. He 
may have been kind, generous, 
brave, honourable, as the world uses 
the terms. But with such facts in 
his life before us, we must deny to 
him these qualities, except where 
his selfish interests did not interfere, 
or his personal comfort was not 
sates disturbed. The mam is 
not kind who can crush a young 
girl’s heart, the man is not brave 
who with abilities to conquer 
fortune accepts it on dishonourable 
terms, the man is not generous 
who places im a false position before 
the world the woman he loves, 
and he is not honourable who con- 
tracts debts which he knows he 
cannot pay. Let us call things by 
their right names. It is easy to be 
witty and agreeable if you are reck- 
less and insincere, to Le liberal at 
other people’s expense, to be kind 
and generous where no sacrifice is 
involved. The want of common 
honesty and common feeling in the 
testing acts of his life is poorly sup- 
plied by such showy graces as dis- 
tinguished Count d'Orsay. We 
must estimate a man not by the 
endowments with which heaven has 


.charged him, but by the use to 


which he puts them. Try Count 
d'Orsay by this rule, and what 
must be the verdict ? 

We close this book with a sad 
feeling, inspired by the wasted life 
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of a gifted woman, and by the re- 
flections which it affords of the false 
and frivolous existence, common 
alas! to how many, of which hers is 
but the type. On her who forms its 
professed theme we would register 
no stern judgment. Let that be 
uttered by those who can say in 
their hearts that they could have 
passed unscathed through the same 
ordeal of temptation, unfortified by 
wholesome domestic training, or 
by religious principles early in- 
stilled. From first to last Lady 
Blessington had no guide but her 
own weak heart, no stay but her 
own weaker reason. The men with 
whom her fortunes were allied 
were little calculated to develop 
the higher virtues, or to strengthen 
her in her greatest weakness; 
and she moved too little among 
women to profit either by their 
counsels orexample. Full-fed with 
praise from girlhood, and accus- 
tomed to the excitements of society, 
she was borne along in a current 
which left her no time for reflection, 
no pause for those graver thoughts 
and cares which give dignity to 
life and serenity to age. Flattered 
and courted more perhaps than any 
woman of her time; she staggered 
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under the intoxicating homage less 
than might have been expected. 
Her instincts were good, and kindly, 
and most feminine. Well directed, 
they would have made her happy, 
and honoured as she was adushea. 
But she had not the strength of 
nature, which works out the laws of 
duty and religion for itself, and puts 
. them into daily practical exercise. 
She yielded to the tide of fashion 
and frivolity, on which she floated 
gracefully and carelessly, till she 
lost the power to feel deeply or to 
think earnestly. No one knew 
more thoroughly than herself the 
worthlessness and vanity of the life 
of excitement and restless idleness 
in which her years were passed, but 
she put off her renunciation of it in 
expectation of a day which she was 
not permitted toreach. It is the old 
sad story of every-day experience, 
with only the difference of a more 
conspicuous heroine. If wealth 
and beauty, intelligence and admi- 
ration could have insured happiness, 
no woman should ever have been 
more blessed. In what they all 
resulted we have seen. She put 
her trust in idols, and lived to see 
them shattered at her feet. 
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THE WAR COMMITTEE, THE MINISTRY, AND 
THE CONFERENCE. 


yas two important events of the 
last month are the session of 
Mr. Roebuck’s Committee, and the 
death of the Emperor Nicholas. 
From the former we hope to reap 
the fruit of bitter experience in the 
future conduct of the war, if the 
latter should not enable us to close 
a disgraceful and disastrous chapter 
in our history. 

The parliamentary inquiry has 
now made considerable progress. A 
great mass of evidence has been 
taken ; the principal witnesses have 
been examined; all available sources 
of information have been near! 
exhausted; and the Committee will 
soon be in a condition to make their 
report. Mr. Roebuck made a blun- 
der at the threshold, which, had it 
not been promptly retrieved, would 
have gone far to destroy the whole- 
some effect of this investigation. 
The firm mind of the member for 
Sheffield seems for a moment to have 
been shaken by the solemn warnings 
of those distinguished statesmen 
who quitted the Queen’s Govern- 
ment in iis hour of difficulty and 
danger rather than allow a depart- 
ment of administration, the delin- 
quency of which was admitted, to 
undergo parliamentary examination. 
Mr. Roebuck proposed that the 
——- of the Committee should 

e conducted with closed doors, and 
his colleagues, with the exception of 
Lord Seymour, a man of strong 
sense and intellect, unanimous} 
supported him in a course which 
would not only have been repug- 
nant to English habits, but would 
have given rise to surmises and re- 
ports far more injurious than any 
evils which publicity could have 
a The House of Commons, 
10wever, without hesitation, were 
equally unanimous in reversing the 
decision of their Committee, and 
the inquiry has been conducted 
openly and in the face of the world. 

What has been the consequence P 
Have any dangerous secrets been 
disclosed ? Has any undue restraint 
been placed upon the action of the 
Committee? We have carefully 
watched its proceedings from their 
commencement, and in no instance 


did we observe any embarrassment 
in the examination of a witness— 
any attempt either to suppress im- 
portant evidence, or to prove facts 
which had better be suppressed. 
Many questions not snegsinay per- 
tinent or important have, no doubt, 
been asked ; but much fewer than 
might have been expected, consider- 
ing the large field of inquiry, and 
the various character of the body of 
men to whom it was confided. 

But what are the results? It 
may be said that we have learned 
little that was not already known. 
It may be so, but even if the Com- 
mittee acquired no new information 
whatever, it is surely important 
that the grave facts already made 
known through irregular channels 
of information should receive a 
sufficient and responsible authenti- 
cation. We are now assured that 
gross mismanagement has prevailed 
throughout the commissariat and 
the transport service. It has been 
ascertained, as plainly as any fact 
can be ascertained by due inquiry, 
that these services are not adequate 
to their duties ; that not only is the 
system encumbered by those com- 
plicated and vexatious forms, which, 
in the popular phrase of the day, are 
called ‘ red-tape,’ but it is ate 
established by Sir de Lacy Evans 
and Lord Cardigan, who gave their 
evidence with becoming reserve and 
caution, that this great war was 
undertaken by Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government in the belief and on the 
calculation, in the first place, that it 
would be a war of words and pro- 
tocols, and not of blows and sieges— 
a diplomatic, not a military war; 
and in the second place, after this 
calculation proved to be false, it was 
succeeded by another, that the 
military war would be terminated 
within a prescribed period by the 
fall of the fortress of Sebastopol. 

These two portentous facts are of 
themselves sufficiently condemna- 
tory of the late War administration. 
To this conceit and ignorance must 
be attributed a large share of the 
disaster and misery which befel our 
noble army. The deficiency of the 
commissariat, the inadequacy of 
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the siege operations, the want of 
military forecast,—which seemed 
almost incredible, are thus in a 

eat measure rendered intelligible. 

hat need was there of waggon- 
trains, of horses, mules, tents, win- 
ter clothing, great guns, 2nd mili- 
tary roads, for an army which was 
destined either not to leave its quar- 
ters at all, or only for a summer 
campaign of a few days? 

The consequences of these la- 
mentable blunders were _inevi- 
table. In October, and not before, 
the commanders of the expe- 
dition made up their minds that 
the army must winter in the 
Crimea. No preparation whatever 
had been made for a necessity which 
had never been contemplated. 
Nevertheless an abundance of every- 
thing wanted could have been pro- 
cured almost immediately from 
Constantinople. But everything 
was sent for to England ; and every- 
thing was lost, miscarried, or arrived 
at the port of discharge at a time 
when the few articles of necessity 
which the forms of office allowed to 
be dispensed could not be conveyed 
to the perishing army, because the 
country was impassable, and there 
were neither carriages, nor beasts 
of draught or burden, to convey 
them. 

The revelations of the Committee 
enable us to distribute the enor- 
mous amount of blame accumulated 
on the heads of the people whose 
business it was to administer to the 
wants of the army with some degree 
of justice and equity. We may 
admit, with Mr. Drummond, that 
Commissary-General Filder ought 
to have been hanged fifty years ago; 
with Mr. Layard, that Captain 
Christie was old and twaddling ; 
with Mr. Stafford, that Admiral 
Boxer was unmannerly ; but still 
even these delinquents are entitled 
to fair play. The public servants 
of this country, from the secretaries 
of state down to tidewaiters, have 
been selected, not primarily, but 
only secondarily, for merit and fit- 
ness. If a man is to be made a 
minister, the first question is, what 
family does he belong to? If he 
18 to have a subordinate office, what 
is his political party? If the can- 
didate seeks for a still lower employ- 
ment, the only inquiry is, does the 
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recommendation come from a mem- 
ber of Parliament who usually votes 
with the Government? ‘The head 
whipper-in accordingly dispenses 
all the minor patronage of the ad- 
ministration. It is avin that if 
the country is well served upon 
such a system as this, Fortune, or 
St. George, our patron saint, are 
entitled to thanksgiving. But if 
things go wrong, the nation has only 
itself to blame for submitting to be 
served in so absurd a manner. In 
order that a minimum of responsi- 
bility may be imposed on servants 
so selected, and that the least pos- 
sible demand may be made on their 
intellectual resources, a system of 
administration is devised, by which 
the simplest operation is divided 
and sub-divided, and distributed 
among three or four, or half a dozen, 
different departments. As long as 
matters go on regularly, and in the 
prescribed groove, this complicated 
and cumbrous machinery, by which 
the public servant is reduced to a 
mere mechanical agent, may work 
well; but when any extraordinary 
emergency arises, or when things 

o wrong, the human creatures who 
Sees been appointed to administer a 
system thus contrived for the pur- 
pose of superseding human intelli- 
gence are found to be utterly heip- 
less. They dare not exercise a dis- 
cretion if they are so eo A 
commissariat clerk at Balaklava, 
who should venture to serve out a 
sack of potatoes to a party of soldiers 
rotting with scurvy would do so at 
his proper peril, if the order should 
chance to come from the wrong 
officer, or to be written in a wrong 
form, or to be written in characters 
too big or too little, or to be written 
in figures only, and not in words 
also. ‘The evidence before the 
Sebastopol Committee abounds in 
proof that the army which could 
vanquish the forces of the Czar 
under any circumstances, favourable 
or otherwise, fell down impotent, 
and yielded up its existence before 
the irresistible power of ‘ red-tape.’ 
It is proved also that this depart- 
mental machineryhas noteven there- 
deeming merit of harmonious action. 
We shail quote a single and striking 
instance of this fact. The harbour 
of Balaklava presented perhaps, on 
the whole, the most glaring example 
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of the mismanagement in ihe 
Crimea. Dead horses, with tons of 
hay which would have kept them 
alive, were floating on its surface. 
Every abomination was contributed 
as if for the purpose of converting 
it into a huge cesspool. The crews 
of the ships lying at anchor in the 
harbour, with nothing to do, might 
have cleared it in two days. Cap- 
tain Christie was the harbour- 
master. It is said that the cause 
of his inaction was seventy years. 
But it seems that if he had been 
relieved of the burden of half those 
years, he could not have been efli- 
cient. The harbour-master was not 
master and autocrat of the harbour. 
He was subject to the authority of 
any captain of a man-of-war who 
might come into the harbour. So 
here was a conflict of autiaority, and 
the consequence was that the har- 
bour continued uncleansed. Now, 
this is a fair specimen of the way in 
which a single operation of prime 
necessity is altogether battled, and 
chaos produced by the clash of in- 
dependent and co-ordinate Boards. 
t was very well for trained states- 
men to be shocked at the irregu- 
larity of Parliament in interposing 
upon matters which it properly be- 
longed to administration to deal 
with. We can afford to concede to 
them all their objections. The 
executive and legislative functions 
ought to. be kept separate. A mere 
Parliamentary Committee is an im- 
rfect tribunal for the trial of 
acts. It is in the nature of things 
impossible that the whole case can 
be fully investigated at present. 
It is possible that disclosures may 
be made hazardous to the French 
alliance and injurious to individuals 
who have no opportunity of de- 
fending themselves. We stated, in 
our last number, that we thought 
many of these objections ground- 
less, and the rest of them exag- 
gerated. Our readers are now 
enabled pretty well to judge whether 
we ex el that opinion rashly. 
But admitting them all in their full 
force, the argument for Parlia- 
mentary interposition greatly pre- 
nderated. That argument was 
ECESSIT¥, which supersedes rou- 
tine, and sometimes law itself. 
The affairs of this country had 
arrived at a crisis. Representative 
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institutions, it was truly said, were 
on their trial; and if the Commons 
of England had faltered at that 
moment, we verily believe a storm 
would hay¢ burst over all institu- 
tions. The Committee alone could 
avert the fearful consequences which 
might have ensued from the blind 
fury of a justly incensed people. 
Still it must be —tent e that 
the popular rage is only allayed, not 
extinguished. Something must be 
done to remedy these enormous and 
crying evils, or we must be prepared 
to meet the reaction of public wrath. 
The general belief that the most 
pone interests of the country 
ave been sacrificed in part to a 
wretched system of routine, and in 
part to che covetous and insolent 
arrogance of the aristocracy, is not 
to be dissipated by the supercilious 
contempt of ‘respectable’ politicians. 
The country, however, must, in the 
main, effect this great reform them- 
selves. As the Parliament took out 
of the hands of the Government the 
inquiry into the conduct of its subor- 
dinate agents, so must the nation 
take into their own hands the re- 
form of the public service. No 
minister at the present day has the 
power, even if he had the inclina- 
tion, to act on the Chathamic prin- 
ciple of ‘seeking merit wherever it 
was to be found.’ Unless the nation 
is prepared to act as it has done in 
former times—unless it is deter- 
mined to take up this question in 
the spirit of 1830 and 1846, things 
will go on just as usual after the 
— ‘clamour’ has subsided. 
erhaps a little more decency in 
conferring appointments may be 
observed for a while. A broken 
gambler may not be immediately 
appointed to a colonial government, 
because he was a young man of 
rank, whom his friends wished to 
have removed from the fascinations 
of Newmarket, and the perils of 
Tattersall’s. But we are not quite 
sure that even this deference 
to public opinion will be long ob- 
served. In the midst of the uni- 
versal disgust at a system of pa- 
tronage by which the public service 
has. so grievously suffered, a small 
job is coolly perpetrated in the face 
of Parliament, not so much by mis- 
placing, as it would appear, as by 
inventing a place for the accom- 
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modation of a certain Mr..Charles 
Wyndham A’Court. This gentle- 
man being a connexion of Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert, and his nominee for 
the borough of Wilton, would pro- 
bably have been made an under- 
secretary if he had been at all pre- 
sentable for responsible office; we 
may assume, therefore, that he is 
made Special Commissioner of In- 
come Tax either because he wants 
£600 a year, or that the claims of 
some meritorious clerk in the de- 
partment have been postponed to 
those of the cousin of a temporary 
ex-minister who can command three 
or four votes in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Lord Palmerston’s Administra- 
tion would seem to be recon- 
structed with studied contempt 
of the outery against aristocratic 
and family monopoly of place 
and power. Four principal minis- 
ters leave office. One of them 
is succeeded by the brother-in-law 
of a Cabinet minister, who has al- 
ready a brother in a privy coun- 
cillor’s office. Another is replaced 
by a minister who is transferred 
from another department, and is 
himself succeeded by an ex-Whig 

laceman of inferior note. A noble 
ord whom we are always glad to see 
in her Majesty’s Government is ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, though 
absent from this country on other 
duties of the greatest importance, 
which have no connexion whatever 
with the department of which he is 
the head. The Board of Trade is 
left unrepresented in the House of 
Commons, because we suppose none 
of the members for the great com- 
mercial constituencies are eligible 
to the second place at that Board. 
Two noble lords of the Treasury go 
out, and two other noble lords come 
in. To the official dulness of Fre- 
derick, whom we look upon as the in- 
carnation of red-tape, is added the 
flightiness of brother Robert. This 
rising statesman gravely stated in 
the House of Commons, as his rea- 
soa for voting against the Jew Bill, 
that the Jews would not do business 
under ten per cent. Lastly, the 


most able among the subordinate 
members of Lord Aberdeen’s Go- 
vernment—we mean, of course, Mr. 
Fitzroy—is sueceeded by the feeble 
step-son of the Premier. 
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Lord Palmerston was called to 
wer by the voice of the people. 
e succeeded a minister who had 
become unpopular long before his 
administration was covered with 
the obloquy caused by the disasters 
of the Crimea. Lord Palmerston 
had one of the finest opportunities 
that ever fell to the lot of a public 
man to obtain full credit for any 
ability and patriotism that he might 
possess. He might have been the 
greatest and most powerful minister 
since Chatham. His administration 
is the weakest and most frail. In 
the country we believe there is still 
some lingering hope that their 
favourite may yet prove equal to 
his fortune. Among those who 
have the means of nearer obser- 
vation, that opinion, if it was ever 
seriously entertained, has alread 
been wholly changed. The Pal- 
merston Government exists only 
by the toleration and forbearance 
of the House of Commons. Its life 
is not worth a week’s purchase. 
How is this? Have the just expee- 
tations of the country been dis- 
appointed, or is it owing only to the 
proverbial caprice and levi y of the 
people, that the Government has 
fallen ‘into contempt? We have 
no hesitation in saying, that the de- 
fection of the Peelites, so far from 
weakening the Government, would 
have rallied public sympathy to- 
wards it, if, instead of resorting to 
nepotism and cliqueism for the pur- 
ose of filling up the vacancies, the 
remier had sought among the three 
hundred Liberals within the walls 
of the House of Commons, to say 
nothing of the choice without, for 
a few men unhackneyed in office 
and not belonging to the class of 
heaven-born statesmen. ‘The House 
comprises many individuals who 
have risen to station and influence 
by their successful management of 
great commercial concerns; yet at 
a time when the gross incompetence 
of the official staff was everywhere 
the topic of indignant and scornful 
comment, Sir Robert Peel was con- 
sidered by the prime minister the 
most fit person to place in that 
department of the public service 
which has the entire control of the 
Admiralty contracts. We mention 
this as. rather a remarkable instance 
of the disregard for fitness with 
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which appointments are made. We 
have no wish to say anything un- 
kind of the new lay lord of the Ad- 
miralty, but if there is any office in 
particular to which a man of sense 
and of business ought to have been 
assigned, it is that of superintend- 
ing the contracts for the fleet in 
time of war. 

Under the present system—we 
do not say of party, but of cliques 
—it is impossible for the public to 
obtain the services of the Sent indi- 
vidual men. If aman is designated 
by public opinion as fit for a par- 
ticular office, we cannot have fim 
unless he belongs to a political con- 
nexion, and if we want him we must 
take all, or at least some, of his 
‘friends’ with him. In like manner, 
if we would get rid of an incompe- 
tent servant, the Administration 
must be broken up, and public busi- 
ness must be suspended while the 
process of reconstruction is going 
on. The patience of the country 
being exhausted by the blundering 
and ignorance of the Duke of 
Newcastle, it loudly demanded his 
dismissal, but there was no desire 
to part with Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Cardwell. 
Yet these gentlemen refused the 
country the aid of their experience 
and ability at a moment of great 
need, because the incapacity of their 
fellow-servant was no longer to be 
put up with. What would become 
of us if this principle were to be 
adopted in our private households ? 
How loudly should we complain of 
the intolerable thraldom to which 
we were subjected if we could not 
hire a good cook without, at the 
same time, taking her ‘ followers,’ 
or if we dared not dismiss an awk- 
ward flunkey for fear of breaking 
up our whole establishment? Yet 
this was exactly the course pursued 
the other day by the foremost states- 
men of the age. ‘ You shall not dis- 
miss John, because he is our fellow- 
servant ; you shall not inquire into 
the mismanagement of your domes- 
tic affairs, because they are the pro- 
vince of the butler and the house- 


— 
owever the master is, for once, 


k 

firm. John is dismissed, and a 
sulky acquiescence is at last yielded 
to an inquiry into the gross negli- 
gence, waste, and robbery, which 
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has been going on in the buttery 
and the stable. But what says 
John’s successor? Does he show 
any disposition to do better? Not 
a bit of it. He stands by his order, 
and the first thing he does on en- 
tering his new place is to pronounce 
an insolent eulogium on his prede- 
cessor. It would be too dangerous 
a precedent to admit that one of 
the fraternity could do wrong, there- 
fore an impudent reflection must be 
cast on the caprice and perverseness 
of the employers. The conduct of 
Lord Panmure, as far as we have 
hitherto had experience of him, 
seems to be in accordance with the 
tradition of ‘ office.’ He has no dis- 
position to attempt anything bold 
or new. He prefers the claims of 
interest to those of merit. A man 
of experience and proved ability, 
but who has not lived in a good 
family, must be placed under a man 
of no experience, and whose ability 
has yet to be proved, but who has 
alwaysserved at the West-end. This 
is the case of Brigadier Mayne, of 
the Indian army, against Colonel 
Shirley, of the Queen’s service. 
Above all, he threatens instant ‘ re- 
signation’ if the footboy who de- 
tected and showed up the ‘ errors’ 
of his predecessor is appointed to 
serve as page under him. It is well 
known that Lord Panmure refused 
to hold office if Mr. Layard was 
named as his Under-Secretary. 
Those persons must be of a very 
sanguine temperament who expect 
to tind in Lord Panmure, a mere 
Whig formalist, any considerable 
improvement on the Duke of New- 
castle. 

There is, however, one gentleman 
lately raised to the state of a cabi- 
net minister, of whom we would 
speak in terms of unqualified re- 
spect. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, is so able, accomplished, 
and single-minded, that he would 
have been well entitled to the pre- 
ferment he has obtained by per- 
sonal merit alone. Such merit as 
his, however, might long have lan- 
guished in obscurity, as far as 


, =r advancement is concerned, 
a 


d it not been for the accident of 
birth and family alliance. ‘The son 
of an old Whig privy councillor 
and the brother-in-law of Lord 
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Clarendon was pretty sure to have 
prompt and ample justice done to 
any merit which he might possess. 
Accordingly, Sir George had already 
filled many important offices, among 
others that of Secretary to the 
Treasury, when, in consequence of 
the ol resignation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, he was offered the post of 
chief minister of finance. It is 
understood that he did not seek 
this high preferment. He had only 
just been returned to the House 
of Commons after an absence of 
two years, having lost his seat 
at the general election for the 
Beotian county which he formerly 
represented, in consequence of his 
firm and unsophisticated adhesion to 
the doctrine of Free ‘Trade. More- 
over, his health is delicate, and his 
tastes are rather those of literary 
disquisition and research. That lie 
is well qualified by information and 
good judgment for the office which 
he holds, we have little doubt, but 
he lacks an inferior quality—that 
of Parliamentary expression. Whe- 
ther he will be an to overcome 
this defect, is extremely doubtful. 
It certainly is unfortunate for Sir 
George Lewis that he should im- 
mediately succeed a minister of the 
most copious fluency that ever ad- 
dressed the House of Commons. 

Of the Premier himself we have 
notmuch to say. That he has done 
little or nothing, and holds out 
hardly a prospect of doing more, 
does not surprise us. Where there 
has been no hope, there can be no 
disappointment. Lord Palmerston 
has passed nearly forty out of the 
seventy years of his life as a place- 
man. A member of Mr. Perceval’s 
administration in 1809, he filled the 
post of Secretary at War without 
interruption for nearly twenty 
years, and it was only when 
aroused from this long dream of 
office by the rough practice of the 
Duke of Wellington, who turned 
him out for an act of insubordina- 
tion, that he became conspicuous 
as a man of more than ordinary 
ability. We do not know in the 
range of English history any states- 
man who has obtained so large a 
reputation with comparatively so 
small a capital. On the Continent 
of Europe the most exaggerated 
ideas of his importance are enter- 
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tained; and it is not to be denied 
that Lord Palmerston is the minister 
at present—or at least was very 
lately—the most acceptable to the 
ro of this country. Yet what 
as he done to entitle him to this 
great reputation? What talents has 
he displayed? What principles has 
he professed? What great question 
has he brought forward during his 
long public life? Upon a pretty 
close observation of the noble lord, 
at least during his latter years, 
since he has been placed in a pro- 
minent position, we should say 
that an agreeable manner, consist- 
ing of a mixture of frankness and 
audacity, a good voice, and a some- 
what distinguished bearing, con- 
stituted nearly the sum of his par- 
liamentary talents. To indepen- 
dence of mind and high public prin- 
ciple he has no pretension. His 
arguments are generally addressed 
to some prejudice, which it suits the 
purpose of the moment to con- 
ciliate. His habitual levity, bor- 
dering upon impertinence, becomes 
downright daioney when he is 
contradicted, or when he thinks he 
can indulge it with impunity. 
Sometimes he goes too far. Those 
who were present, when, in the 
early part of last session, Mr. 
Bright chastised him in terms of 
solemn reprehension, for his ridicu- 
lous and unseemly exhibition at the 
Reform Club dinner to Sir C. Napier, 
will not easily forget the pitiful 
figure he made. As Leader of the 
House of Commons he has broken 
down. Something more is required 
for the management of that fasti- 
dious assembly than swagger and bad 
jokes. Lord John Russell was cold 
in manner, often weak in matter, 
and not very dexterous as a party 
tactician. ut he was always re- 
spected. He never for a moment for- 
got what was due to himself, to the 
House, and to the question. He 
was known, moreover, to have great 
general information, and was sup- 
osed always to have acquired some 
en ee of the particular subject 
on which he spoke. Lord Palmer- 
ston lays himself out to amuse the 
House of Commons, and generall 
succeeds in getting it to laugh with 
—orat him. He especially plumes 
himself on his style of answering 
questions, and as these are often 
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very absurd, he easily succeeds in 
turning the querist into ridicule. It 
does sometimes happen, however, 
that a proper question is asked at 
a proper time. But whether the 

uestion is seasonable or irrelevant, 
the answer is almost always shaped 
with a view to a laugh—not indeed 
always from sheer levity, but some- 
times for the purpose of disguising 
ignorance. This may do very well 
for a time, if a man of station and 
talents can lend himself to the easy 
though not very dignified office of 
amusing a popular assembly. But 
jesting is not exactly the best quality 
for a chief minister, and Lord Pal- 
merston is not nearly so successful 
in this line as Mr. Drummond. Yet 
Mr. Drummond, with all his wit 
and humour, is not quite the man 
to lead the House of Commons. 

If there is one subject more than 
another upon which public opinion 
has been definitively formed both by 
argument and experience, it is, that a 
radical reform is required through- 
out our military establishments. To 
maintain that a gentleman who can 
command a certain number of 
pounds sterling is as fit as anybody 
else to be placed at the head of a 
company or a regiment, is simply to 
outrage common sense. If a plan 
were to be devised by perverse 
ingenuity for the purpose of keeping 
a department of the public service 
to the lowest standard of efficiency 
and intelligence, this system of 
chase would certainly be the best 
calculated for such an object. What 
inducement can a young officer 
have to display zeal and intelligence 
in his profession, when he knows 
that the next step will either go by 
seniority, or to the man who has 
his money ‘lodged’ and can afford 
to pay the ‘difference?’ Granted 
for a moment that average or 
less than average qualifications are 
sufficient for the discharge of 
regimental duties, it is, we pre- 
sume, unquestionable that the high- 
est faculties and the most ex- 
tensive professional knowledge are 
necessary for generals who com- 
mand armies in the field. Yet it is 
from the class of regimental officers 
so constituted that generals must 
be selected. On a recent occa- 
sion an independent member of 
the House of Commons, Major 
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Reed, proposed to affirm that this 
system was not satisfactory. And 
how was he met by the prime 
minister? The House of Commons 
were not to usurp the functions of 
the executive. They had nothing 
to do with the constitution and 
management of the army. Their 
duty was merely to vote the neces- 
sary millions for its support. But 
what was merit? said the noble 
lord. ‘ What was truth?’ said jest- 
ing Pilate, and waited not for an 
answer. ‘ Merit is merely a matter 
of opinion ; therefore we shall find 
the safest guide in the ballot-box, or 
at Cox and Greenwood’s.’ This 
certainly is government made easy, 
responsibility reduced to a form; 
but is the English nation, in this 
year of grace 1855, content to ac- 
cept such a solution of ministerial 
difficulties ? 

We shall add a few remarks on 
the momentous negotiations now 
rere (if indeed they have not 
een abruptly terminated) at Vienna. 

We cannot but consider the 
death of Nicholas as removing an 
important, obstacle to the conclusion 
of the war. The demise of the 
crown in a despotic government 
must necessarily be an event of 
great political moment, and when 
absolute power passes suddenly from 
the grasp of a man of long expe- 
rience in empire, of great political 
knowledge, energy, and determi- 
nation, into the hands of a young 
prince, whose habits have hitherto 
been those of private life, the change 
can hardly be one of no conse- 
quence. It is now pretty well 
understood in Russia, and no man, 
we believe, was more convinced of 
it than the late Emperor himself, 
that he had made a premature and 
es effort to advance the 
traditionary policy of his house. 
Russia can never relinquish her 
design upon the Ottoman empire ; 
that design must be taken as a car- 
dinal maxim of European politics, 
and, indeed, has been so accepted 
for eighty years past, ever since her 
conquest of the Crimea, and her 
of Poland. Nicholas 
iaving been misled into the belief 
that this country, wholly absorbed 
in social and commercial objects, 
had, finally, withdrawn from active 
intervention in the maintenance of 
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the European balance ; that France 
was fully occupied in preserving 
internal order; that Austria, im- 
pressed with a sense of recent obli- 
gation, and distracted by the muti- 
nous state of her incoherent oneree 
would oppose no serious obstacle to 
Russian aggression; and _ that 
Prussia would be neutral at least, 
if not acquiescent; had thought, 
and not without reason, that the 
oeenety was favourable for his 
purpose. The precipitate insolence 
of Menschikoff betrayed his master’s 
intention too plainly, and probably 
frustrated the whole scheme. But 
the court of St. Petersburg had 
gone too far to retract, and there 
was nothing left for it but to ad- 
vance the Russian army across the 
Pruth. At that time, we believe, 
the Emperor would gladly have 
availed himself of a slight apparent 
concession on the side of the Porte, 
and a moderate remonstrance by 
the Western Powers to withdraw 
his pretensions. But the efforts 
made to revive the warlike ardour 
in this country, and, above all, the 
inflammatory Reasen which Lord 
John Russell and some of his col- 
leagues thought fit to employ in 
Parliament, not only with reference 
to the policy of Russia, but person- 
ally to the Autocrat, rendered war 
almost inevitable. 

Nicholas was persuaded that the 
allied armies would find their graves 
in the Crimea. France and Eng- 
land believed that the greatest 
fortress in the East wouid fall into 
their hands almost without a strug- 
gle. Both parties were mistaken. 
A great part of the finest army that 
England ever sent from her shores 
has, alas! found a grave in the 
Crimea, but not dug by Russian 
bayonets. Sebastopol, after a siege 
of six months, during which the 
enemy has suffered a series of signal 
reverses, has not only sustained no 
serious damage from the allied 
arms, but is stronger than ever. 

__ Nevertheless it is morally certain 
if the war continues, that sooner or 
later Sebastopol must fall. The 
fearful lesson which the pride and 
self-sufficiency of our Government 
have been taught will not be thrown 
away. We may reasonably hope 
that for the future our army will j 
clothed, fed, and sheltered; that 
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the sick and wounded will no longer 
be left to languish and die in lagar 
houses ; that the lives of the soldiers 
will not in future be wantonl 

sacrificed in the field; that it will 
be found possible for a powerful 
fleet, if useless for offensive opera- 
tions, to blockade a few miles of 
coast so far as to prevent succours 
from the seaboard being thrown 
into the beleaguered fortress. We 
trust we are not too sanguine in 
expecting to conquer thus much 
from the dominion of ‘ Red Tape.’ 

On the other hand, the experience 
of the last few months will not, we 

resume, be wholly disregarded at 

t. Petersburg. With an army well 
ee well officered, and regu- 
larly recruited during the whole 
campaign (to our shame be it spoken) 
both by sea and land; having, in 
every instance, the choice of posi- 
tion, whether of defence or attack, 
and generally the choice of time 
and opportunity; this mighty host, 
whether they attacked our position 
or defended their own, whether they 
fought at noonday or in the morn- 
ing mist, whether ‘he encountered 
the British lines in h preparation, 
force, and vigour, or surprised them 
in diminished numbers, in broken 
health, without leaders, without 
guns, and even without ammuni- 
tion, the result has always been the 
same ; the Russian lines gave way, 
the British lines stood firm. Can 
the Russian Government hope to 
alter this state of things? Can they 
believe that all this is merely the 
fortune of war, and that their turn 
may come? The counsellors of the 
Czar are at least as able and as 
knowing as our heaven-born minis- 
ters; they ponder on these things, 
and will not be urged on by blind 
impulses of = and wilfulness to 
pursue an object which at present 
they must see is impracticable. 

For the above reasons, we are of 
opinion that this will not be a pro- 
tracted war. Whether it is to be 
terminated by the Conference at 
Vienna, would be a speculation not 
worth while to form, as the result 
of that Conference will probably be 
known before these sheets are dry. 
Two articles of no mean importance 
—articles the concession of which 
would certainly have prevented war 
a twelvemonth since—have received 
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the ready assent of the Russian 
minister. It is probable that the 
Court of St. Petersburg will not 
hesitate to appease the fears of 
Europe by consenting to a limita- 
sion of its power in the Black Sea. 
The real difficulty, of course, will 
be in arranging the details of this 
article. Russia would have reason 
to complain that the Allied Powers 
had been trifling with her if they 
should insist on terms which the 
present circumstances and imme- 
diate __ of the war did not 
justify. he cession of the Crimea, 
which people who think it possible 
to effect the permanent humiliation 
of Russia now eagerly demand, 
would be simply ridiculous; and, 
indeed, we know not what could be 
done with such an acquisition, if the 
diplomacy or aris of the Allies were 
ever to obtain it. On the other 
hand, it would be equally trifling to 
leave the Crimean question in statu 

uo. The ‘standing menace’ to the 
independence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire must be removed or counter- 
acted. Ifthe Allies could stipulate 
for the demolition of the seaward 
batteries of Sebastopol, the freedom 
of the Black Sea for ships of war, 
and a convenient harbour on the 
coast, we venture to think that the 
war would not terminate without 
some substantial result. But will 
Russia consent tosuchterms? We 
fear that she cannot be expected to 
yield so much until her arms have 
sustained reverses far more serious 
than any they have hitherto en- 
countered. It is idle, however, to 
spin speculations which the electric 
telegraph may dissipate while we 
are weaving them. If we could 
venture to rest an — on 
ground so unstable as Russian di- 
plomacy, we should say that the 
present Conference will terminate 
without a pacific conclusion, but that 
it will shortly be renewed with that 
result. 

We had almost forgotten to make 
mention of one notable precaution 
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which her Majesty’s ministers have 
thought fitto take against a recur- 
rence of the calamities which have 
befallen the empire. They appointed 
a general fast and humiliation. This, 
we need hardly say, is the most so- 
lemn act which a great nation can 
be called upon to perform. It is a 
special recognition of that over- 
ruling Providence which can defeat 
the best concerted schemes of man, 
and, in its infinite wisdom, some- 
times interposes visibly in human 
affairs to inflict a signal and awful 
chastisement on his pride and pros- 
y- If, on such occasions, it 
yecomes a nation to prostrate itself 
before the Throne of Mercy; on the 
other hand, care should be taken 
not to confound human sloth, and 
wilful negligence, with a visitation 
of Divine wrath. We all recollect 
the admirable reply which Lord 
Palmerston gave, last year, to some 
foolish people who would attri- 
bute to the scourge of Providence 
the disease and mortality which was 
— the consequence of dirt. 
nstead of falling to prayers, he 
recommended them to cleanse 
their sewers. We venture to think 
that the noble lord would have acted 
more consistently with the whole- 
some advice which he then gave, if 
he had exhausted human effort, or 
at least made some call on the 
energy and intelligence given to 
man for the due government and 
dispensation of his affairs, before he 
presumed to ask for Divine aid in 
misfortunes which we have un- 
doubtedly brought upon ourselves. 
Such, indeed, was the sense of the 
country. They saw in the horrors 
of the Crimea, not the appalling 
spectacle of Divine retribution, but 
the plain results of gross ignorance, 
of wilful negligence, of scandalous 
jobbery, of perverse abuse of almost 
unlimited power; and they felt that 
if any special form of prayer was 
needed, the most appropriate would 
be one for deliverance from the 
judicial blindness of their rulers. 
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